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T  NA :  A  Novel.  By  Ka,therino  Valerio, 

1  vol.  4VO.  Paper. “U  arnts  ;  Cloth,  $1.24.' 

“  To  tboee  who  are  «oenifr  for  pleaMnt  snraiavr  reading  I 
to  take  intn  the  eoanti^we  heartil;-  reeommend  lira.  | 
Katherine  V^rio'a  now**  Ina,*— a elOT-erlyariltiin  and 
hiKlilr  wrought  »tor>-  of  Italian !»',  of  love  and  treaeliery, 
but  pure  In  tone  and  well  ausuiined  tu  tbeend.  The  ebar- 
acters  are  stronglj-  drawn,  but  refinement  is  never  sacrl- 
fleedto  force.  Ine  seene  is  partly  laid  in  Turin,  sinee 
Victor  Emmanuel  made  it  the  seat  of  irovemment.  We 
regn't  Mrs.  V.  has  not  given  us  more  of  Italian  life  and 
manners,  which  might  have  N-en  made  interesting  from 
her  varied  experience;  but  she  kwps  cUwelj-  to  the  thread 
of  her  narrative,  which  is  founded  on  fact.  Its  Interest  is 
not  local  bat  human,  ‘  Ina '  being  the  universal  type  of 
the  loving  and  wrotiged  woman,  and  her  base  Italian 
husband  the  man  everj'where  who  is  pa-ssKui’s  slave,  not 
passion’s  master,  whose  retribution  is  swift  and  sure. 
Refraining  from  extracts  as  sips  from  a  gla.ss  of  siala- 
water,  we  say  to  the  -Vmerican  host  of  novel  readers, 
read  ‘  Ina.’  ”  —  Bosl<m  Traiucripl. 


pONDENSED  NOVELS.  New  Edition. 

By  Bret  Harts.  1  to).  16mo.  $  1.60. 

Bret  Uarte's  *  Condenj*!*^  Novels/  with  illustrations 
hy  S.  Eytinge,  Jr.,  have  been  republished  in  a  most  ele^nt 
volume*,  by  James  K.  Osuood  a  Co.  Ihc  real  merit  t.>f 
these  burlesques  is  that  they  help  make  mirth  in  a  world 
that  is  more  uiven  to  gravity  than  is  good  for  its  health. 
8creams«of  laughter  must  follow  m>m  perusing  many 
partsS  of  them,  while  grins  and  giggles.  8inile.s  and  ‘  snick- 
erings,*  are  prompter!  by  others.  Comparison  between 
them  and  Thackeray’s  *  Prize  Novelists' is  unavoidable, 
but  it  is  not  quite  fair,  for  the  American  humorist  writes 
without  a  particle  of  malice  or  malignity,  while  the  bitter 
Englishman  is  malicious  and  malignant  to  the  utmost  ex> 
tent  that  the  worst  of  foldings  can  prompt  man  to  go. 
Mostly  men  are  ill-natured,  and  enjoy  displays  of  ill-na¬ 
ture.  when  they  are  not  made  at  their  own  expense;  and 
so  Thackeray's  satirical  stories  are  more  enjoyed  than  an* 
those  our  lively  and  rapidly  rising  countryman.  But 
the  latter  has  mvny  admirers,  and  it  is,  we  think,  the  bt‘st 
thing  that  can  oe  said  of  his  '  Condensed  Novels/  that 
they  are  veiy  popular,  though  they  are  not  powdered  with 
pi.ilson,  —  and  very  good,  though  they  are  good-natureil.” 
—  C.  C.  Hazewell  in  ^ston  Traveller, 


jgRET  HAUTE’S  CONDENSED  NOV- 

“The  new  edition  by  James  R.  Osgood  «k  Co.  of  Bret 
Harte's '  Condensed  Novels.’  long  out  of  print,  containing 
two  new  essays  in  the  same  tine,  is  issued  at  a  fortunate 
time.  tYhen  first  given  to  the  public  these  travesties  o!)- 
tained  immediate  favor  with  all  whoM'  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  popular  novelist.-*  enabb-d  them  toapprwiate 
the  apt  imitations  of  style,  and  %MiU  such  crttics  a.s  ha^l 
the  faculty  to  discover  what  i>owi‘rs  of  original  invtmtion 
and  skilful  con-structlon  the  author  hatl  shown.  Since 
that  day  he  has  won  wide  reputation  bv  doing  well  better 
work  tlian  writing  travesties,  and  the  eager  desire  to 
know  and  possess  cver>'  work  by  which  his  i>ecull.tr  gi'- 
Tiius  is  shown  forth  will  make  a  general  demand  for  this 
entertaining  volume.”  —  Bostim  Advertiser. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

TJEGINALD  ARCHER.  By  the  author 

-CV  of”  Emily  Chester,”  “  Opportunity,” etc.  Nev pop- 
ttlar  edition.  Svo.  Paper.  75  cents;  Cloth.  $  1.26. 

“  ‘  ^irinald  Archer,’  by  the  author  of*  Emily  Chester,* 
has  created  a  livelier  sensation  in  the  novel-reading  world 
than  any  similar  work  by  an  American  author  pablislud 
of  late  years,  ri\*alling  that  produced  by  Charles  Roade’s 
*  011111111  Gaunt.’  To  meet  tne  popular  demand,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  issued  two  new  and  cheap  editions. 

” '  Reginald  Archer  ’  is  a  book  not  to  be  laid  aside  and 
forgotten  at'cer  In  ing  hastily  gianciNl  over.  As  a  stor>' 
It  is  of  absorbing  interest,  the  characters  strongly  marked 
but  not  unnatural,  the  style  intensely  dramatic,  and  the 
incidents  striking,  though  finding  parallels  in  every  day’s 
histoiy .  But  these*  are  not  all  the  claims  of  the  work  on 
the  tier’s  attention.  \  festering  ulcer  which  is  eating 
into  the  life  of  socie  ty,  corrupting  purity,  dc*stroying  all 
trust  in  roan,  and  sapjiing  faith  in  the  Justice,  if  nol  in 
the  existence,  c^'  God,  is  laid  bare  with  firm  yet  gentle 
hand. 

“  ibose  who  rea<l  ‘  Emily  Chester’  will  find  in  this  later 
work  by  the  same  author  all  the  striking  characteristics 
of  that  notable  bisik,  the  genth-ness  as  well  as  the  ^igor  of 
her  im^ination  and  ex^'culion.” —  Vieveland  Herald. 


Cloth.  $  1.25. 

This  charming  story  by  Miss  Chesebro'  has  just  been 
issued,  for  the  first  time  in  lK>ok  form.  It  is  purely  do- 
m<*stic  in  its  character,  instructive  in  its  moral  teachings, 
and  possesses  a  subtle  inWrot  more  absorbing  th:in  that 
whicn  attaches  to  the  conventional  style  of  miNlem  ri>- 
mances.  To  many  readers  the  storj*  will  aflbnl  a  gratifi¬ 
cation  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  writings  of  Miss  Mu- 
lock. 


a 

This  brilliant  descriptive  story  of  Parisian  society,  just¬ 
ly  accredited  as  one  ot  the  most  brilliant  works  of  the  fas¬ 
cinating  authoress,  has,  in  its  Englieh  form,  as  adaptiNl 
by  Ralph  Keeler,  pmved  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  day. 

**  1  his,  one  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  by  George 
Sand,  tran^latetl  by  Ralph  Keeler,  is  published  in  pamph¬ 
let  form  at  a  popuiai  i^rice.  Many  already  know  it  in  the 
original :  to  thos<‘  who  do  not,  who  depend  upon  a 
traa-lation,  we  may  say  that  its  letter  and  spirit  havo 
l»een  admirably  pr  sened  by  the  translator.  The  soenc 
is  laid  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  the  period  is  the  present. 
The  reader  is  introduced  into  a  family  of  the  ancien  ntr- 
blestr,  consisting  of  an  old  marchioness  and  her  two  sons, 
<me  a  duke  ana  the  other  a  maniuls.  To  the  old  lady 
comes  from  the  country  a  young  and  accomplished  girl  as 
companion.  The  elder  son  attempts  to  play  with  her 
affections,  but  without  the  slightest  success.  *The  young¬ 
er  and  infinitoiv  the  nobler  Ix'coraes  her  husband.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  of  coursi'  but  the  baldest  sketch  of  the  story, 
its  attraction  docs  not  lie  so  much  in  the  plot  which  Is 
quite  simple,  while  containing  some  gisNl  incidents  and 
strong  situations,  as  in  the  artistic  manner  in  w'hich  it  is 
worked  up,  and  the  insight  which  is  attonled  into  French 
character,  life,  and  —  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


QOMETHING  TO  DO.  1  vol.  8vo. 

Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

**  *  Something  to  l>o  ’  is  the  title  of  a  iio\'el  published  by 
James  R.  Osge,^  A  Co.,  which  contains  many  things  of  a 
ver:-'  instructive  chaincter,  and  altogether  is  a  volume  of 
great  interest.  Ibe  charact(‘rs  are  well  (lra\m,  and  in 
their  discussions  the  truth  com.s  out  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  author  are  with  w'hatever  is  identified  wdh  the 
higher  and  nobler  impulses  of  human  nature.  Then*  is  an 
originality  and  scope  as  well  as  brightness  and  vivacity  in 
the  novel.”  —  Boston  Timrs. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS.  1 

**  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth,  $1. 

‘“Woven  of  Many  '1  breads’  has  been  published  by 
•Tames  K.  Osgood  &  Co.  in  a  tloublt^olumn,  tliin  volume 
of  128  pages.  As  at  present  advised,  wi'  may  venture  to 
say  that  this  ‘  first  novel  of  the  season,’  from  the  pen  of 
an  American  lady,  will  meet  with  accceptance  from  the 
readers  of  fiction.  It  apitcars  to  be,  a.  its  name  implies, 
intricate  or  rather  multifarious  in  plot  and  scenes;  suffi¬ 
ciently  romantic  in  tone  and  situations;  with  sharplr 
oatlined  and  vividly  contrasted  characters.  I  he  style  is 
free  and  glowing,  and  the  author,  locating  her  story  in 
Italy,  finds  opportunities  to  ..how  familiarity  witli  the 
land  of  tuing  and  art,  of  wliieli  she-  makes  incid'iital  use  to 
heighten  tin-  liiteri'st  of  the  tale.”  —  liosluii  T'lMxripl. 
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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  in  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  number  of  Every  Saturday  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  our  ilissifsippi  Expedition.  We  rcfrret 
this  temporary  suspension,  and  have  to  say  on 
behalf  of  our  artist  and  correspondent,  thtxt  they 
found  so  much  to  interest  them  in  the  picturesque 
city  of  Nbav  tlrleans,  that  they  thought  it  best  to 
take  a  little  additional  time  to  do  justice  to  their 
subjects.  From  the  sketches  they  have  scut  us, 
we  can  felicitate  our  readers  on  the  entertaining 
articles  in  store  for  them. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  BONA- 
•  PARTES. 

1''HE  warmest  partisans  of  France  will 
.  agree  with  her  best  and  most  thought¬ 
ful  friends  in  saying  that  for  a  portion  of 
her  recent  humiliations  she  has  been  her¬ 
self  to  blame.  This  being  granted,  the 
question  of  her  recovery  from  her  present 
prostration  has  tirawn  forth  many  theories, 
all  having  for  their  object  her  restoration  to 
her  rightful  place  in  the  European  system, 
forfeited  by  recent  errors.  Among  these  is 
the  theory  of  the  political  quacks,  whose 
project  is  to  save  France  by  restoring  the 
family  of  die  Bonapartes  to  sujirenie  power, 
either  under  Louis  Napoleon  himself,  or 
under  a  Regency,  recognizing  his  well- 
meaning,  narrow-minded,  priestrridden, 
handsome  wife,  the  natural  guardian  of  a 
foolish  little  boy,  as  the  person  competent 
to  make  France  again  united,  powerful, 
glorious,  and  prosperous.  This  theory  is 
notoriously  founded,  not  on  any  vital  ))rin- 
ciples  of  good  government,  but  on  the  mere 
political  face  of  a  Name. 

It  is  to  be  said  that  the  English,  German, 
and  American  champions  of  this  theory  base 
it  on  the  most  profound  contempt  of  the 
French  character.  Frenchmen,  they  say, 
are  a  cross  between  the  tiger  and  the  ape, 
and  only  “  a  strong  government  ”  can  keep 
down  the  animal  impulses  of  these  tiger-apes. 
As  every  man  who  has  studied  modern  his¬ 
tory  knows  that  this  contemptuous  judgment 
is  radically  false,  we  will  not  condescend  to 
answer  it.  By  the  testimony  of  Histoiy,  the 
French  are,  on  the  whole,  the  champions  of 
Ideas.  Some  portions  of  the  people  may  be 
tiger-monkeys;  the  madness  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  which  has  lately  attempted  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  the  persons  and  all  the  monuments 
that  represent  Civilization,  may  give  to  this 
theory  an  additional  amount  of  superficial 
evidence ;  but  5ve  are  still  strong  in  the  lielief 
that  France  itself  is  sound  at  the  core,  though 
at  the  present  time  overwhelmed  by  sujierior 
force,  led  on  by  exceptional  generalship  and 
exceptional  statesmanship.  We  believe  tliat 
tlic  Honaparte  Family,  which  has  three  times 
hurled  the  Nation  into  the  loAvest  deptlis  of 
degradation,  will  not  now  Ih’  called  u])on,  in 
the  person  either  of  a  used-up  despot  and 
debauchee  or  of  a  merely  handsome  woman 


who  happens  to  be  his  wife,  or  of  a  little 
foolish  boy  who  hap|)eus  to  be  their  son,  to 
restore  what  is  called  “  French  Society.” 

Whathave  the  Napoleonsdone  for  France? 
AW'tba  time  the  first  Najjqleon,  an  Italian, 
took  the  French  Nation  int^  his  hands,  the 
physical  cqnditioii  of  the  jwple  was  com¬ 
paratively  good.  He  cut  naif  a  foot  fnim 
their  statnre,  and  drew  off  an  incalculable 
amount  of  vitality  Iroin  their  blood,  by  his 
relentless  conseri|)tions.  No  hereditary 
Valois  or  Bourlion  Avas  so  greedy  of  human 
lite  as  this  upstart  Bonapiirte. 

Hilt  the  fir.-t  Bonaparte  Avas  undoubtedly 
an  immense  force ;  the  third  Bonaparte 
Avas  and  is  a  mere  name.  The  son  of  Ilor- 
tense  Beauhariiais  by  a  Dutch  admiral  can 
claim  no  alliance  A\  ith  the  blooil  of  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  the  trail  and  feeble 
son  of  a  man  Avho  OAved  his  exi>tence  to  the 
most  SA-audalous  ol'  adulteries,  that  the  great 
French  peojile  are  now  asked  to  rely  to  save 
them  from  anarchy.  The  progeny  of  the 
heroes  ot  Bret  Harte  and  John  Hay  have  as 
much  right  to  claim  the  crown  of  France, 
on  hereditary  principles,  as  the  Prince  Ini- 
jiorial,  who  noAV  represents  the  hopes  of  the 
Bonaparte  fiction.  There  is  notoriously  not 
a  drop  of  Bonapartist  blood  in  his  veins. 
Then  the  first  Bonaparte,  though  an  adv  en- 
turer,  was  an  adventiu^r  whose  military 
genius  lifted  him  to  the  level  of  Hannibal, 
Cmsar,  and  Frederick ;  while  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  calls  himself  Napoleon  the  Third 
is  simply  the  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  the  Jay  Gould, 
the  Barnuni  of  Avar,  statesmanship,  and  di¬ 
plomacy.  He  is  a  humbug  and  charlatan  in 
brain  as  well  as  in  blood.  Tlie  first  Napo¬ 
leon,  Avitb  75,000  men,  tbuglit,  in  1813,  an 
immortal  campaign  against  the  armies  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia ;  the  person 
Avho  has  assumed  his  name,  ignominiously 
failed,  with  400,000  men,  to  prevent  a  Ger¬ 
man  army  from  advancing  upon  Paris.  The 
defeats  and  surrenders  of  tne  tliird  Napo¬ 
leon  are  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  war. 
Compared  with  him,  Soubise  may  be  called 
a  great  general.  By  his  military  imbecility, 
a  great  empire,  founded  on  military  power, 
was  trodden  under  the  feet  of  a  foreign  in¬ 
vader.  ^lueh  as  we  may  dislike  the  first 
Napoleon,  nobody  who  has  followed  his 
campaigns  believes  that  the  Prussians,  with 
all  their  superiority  of  force,  could  have 
done  much  against  him.  Such  catastro¬ 
phes  as  those  of  Metz,  Sedan,  and  Paris, 
Avould  have  been  plainly  impos.siblc,  with 
the  victor  of  Jena  in  command  of  the  French 
army. 

And  yet  some  Frenclime.n,  and  a  good 
many'peo[)le  outside  of  France,  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Louis  Napoleon,  or  his  wife,  or 
his  son,  is  even  now  to  be  looked  to  as  the 
possible  “  Saviour  of  F rench  Society  ”  1  The 
depth  to  Avhich  France  has  fallen  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Avorld  is  indicated  by  the  singu¬ 
lar  insolence  of  this  base  and  cruel  sugges¬ 
tion.  Bismarck,  who  desires  to  get  five  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  francs  from  an  impoverished 
France,  would,  of  course,  be  willing  that  the 
Devil  himself  should  be  in  command,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Devil  could  promptly  raise  the 
money.  England,  Avhose  Ibreign  policy  for 
forty  years  has  generally  Ijeen  based  on  a 
close  alliance  Avith  a  jKiAverfiil  France,  would 
be  eiiually  Avillingthat  the  Devil  should  rule, 
provided  that  the  Devil  could  reorganize 
France  into  a  great  European  nation,  com¬ 
petent  to  aid  her  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
Balance  of  Power,  threatened  by  the  un¬ 
exampled  military  successes  of  Germany. 
But  all  good  Frenchmen,  and  all  good  men 
over  tin;  world,  must  reganl  the  possible 
triiimjih  of  Bonapartism  with  horror  and 
disgust.  France  may  have  committed  many 
sins ;  but  it  has  done  nothing  to  merit  such 
an  intolerable  degradation,  as  is  imjilicd  in 
the  infamous  proposition  to  restore  its  old 
prestige  by  again  elevating  to  supreme  power 
either  Louis  Napoleon,  or  his  wife,  or  his 
child. 


CHURCH  AND  STATK. 

I^HE  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
.  on  the  question  of  disestablishing  the 
English  Church  was  a  matter  of  more  sig¬ 
nificance  than  it  may  appear  to  be  if  regard 
is  had  solely  to  the  number  of  votes  given 
for  the  motion.  Only  one  of  the  great 
London  papers  supports  the  movement,  but 
it  finds  favor  with  many  strong  journals 
outside  the  iuetro])olis,  anti  the  tone  of  those 
in  opjiositiou  shows  that  the  question  raiseil 
by  Mr.  Miall  is  not  to  be  thrust  aside  with 
sneers  or  ridicule.  Sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago  this  same  Eilwiird  Miall  moved 
the  disestablishment  of  tlie  Irish  Chiin;!! ; 
he  was  answered  with  scoffs  and  hisses,  but 
separation  was  earrietl  la't  winter  as  a 
mea^urc  of  the  ministry.  The  c  -oii  of 
those  fifteen  long  years  of  di  feat  iha  ended 
in  victory  may  well  warn  the  English 


Church  party  of  to-day  that  the  new  issue 
is  one  to  be  treated  with  gravity  and  argu¬ 
ment  rather  than  with  banter  or  contempt. 

The  position  of  Mr.  IMiall  and  his  friends 
is  that  a  man  suffers  injustice  at  the  hands 
of  the  state  when  he  is  placed  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  on  account  of  his  religious  profes¬ 
sion  or  his  ecclesiastical  connection.  This 
position  is  impregnable,  and  no  sophistry 
or  s{)ecial  pleading  can  ever  work  its  over¬ 
throw.  The  op|K)8ition  to  his  motion  was 
threefold  in  ehariicter.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
home  secretary  frankly  admitted  that  he 
could  not  defend  establishment  as  a  matter 
of  abstract  principle,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  eon- 
tessed  that  separation  of  church  and  slate 
in  Ireland  logically  involved  separation  in 
Scotland  and  England.  It  scarcely  need 
be  pointed  out  that  when  so  much  is  con¬ 
ceded,  the  church  party  surrenders  the 
citadel  and  appeals  to  tlie  size  or  feeling  of 
its  army.  The  Government’s  home  secre¬ 
tary  rested  his  opposition  on  belief  and  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  time  for  disestablishment 
has  not  arrived.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  once 
defined  science  as  that  with  which  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  can  grapple,  and  religion  as  that 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  understand, 
gravely  argued  that  the  English  are  organi¬ 
cally  a  religious  people,  and  that  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  quite  fully  represents  the 
national  sentiment ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
leaned  toward  this  view,  with  talk  that  the 
church  is  the  growth  of  the  history  and 
traditions  of  England,  and  a  promulgation 
of  the  idea  that  the  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  can  best  be  settled  within  the 
arena  of  this  old  and  revered  church.  Be¬ 
side  the  argument  of  inexpediency  or  ino|)- 
portuneness,  and  that  as  to  the  assumed 
numerical  strength  of  the  church,  there  was 
also  the  sentimental  argument,  —  if  that 
can  be  called  an  argument  which  appealed 
to  conservatism  and  contented  itself  with 
idyllic  pictures  of  the  country  parson  and 
his  flock. 

Of  course  there  is  more  or  less  weight  in 
the  various  parts  of  this  threefold  argu¬ 
ment,  but  nothing  in  any  part  of  it  goes  to 
the  essence  of  that  presented  by  Mr.  Miall 
and  his  supporters.  The  vote  on  the  prop¬ 
osition  was  yeas  91,  nays  376.  Despite 
this  record,  the  right  of  every  man  to  hold 
what  creed  seems  to  him  reasonable,  is  a 
right  old  as  existence  and  consciousness, 
however  it  may  be  denied  by  rulers  or 
councils  or  parliaments ;  the  making  of  laAvs 
that  favor  one  chmrch  or  any  church  is  an 
outrage  on  religious  toleration ;  force  of 
numbers  may  compel  obedience  if  not  re¬ 
spect,  but  the  law  is  none  the  less  a  tres- 

fiass  on  man’s  inherent  rights  and  privi- 
eges.  Mr.  Miall  is  now  an  old  man,  and 
quite  likely  may  not  live  to  the  end  of  the 
new  conte.st  he  ha.s  opened ;  but  that  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  is  coming,  no 
impartial  man  can  doubt  who  thoughtfully 
considers  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the 
tendencies  of  human  conviction. 


THE  VOICE  OF  APOLLO  HALL. 

At  the  recent  Avoman-suffrage  meeting  in 
Ajiollo  Hall,  New  York,  one  of  the 
ladies  said,  “  The  time  when  Avomcn  are  to 
vote  in  all  elections  is  so  near  at  hand  that 
I  begin  to  feel  more  anxiety  about  the  use 
of  the  ballot  than  about  its  possession.” 
We  may  not  concur  with  her  in  the  belief 
that  she  and  her  sisters  are  to  get  the  ballot 
at  an  early  day,  but  this  concern  as  to  how 
a  desired  thing  fh.all  be  used  Avhen  obtained 
is  cominendame  in  any  piT.'-on  and  every 
body  claiming  new  rights  or  ncAv  privileges. 
The  masculine  mind  is  so  constituted  tliat 
it  forever  seeks  to  forecast  the  years,  and  at 
least  partially  sec  the  end  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  we  shall  not  exaggerate  if  we 
say  that  the  chief  reason  why  so  many  men 
oppose  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  woman 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  yet  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  anything  like  exactness  how 
she  will  use  tlie  ballot  Avhen  it  has  been  put 
into  her  hands.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
a  sensible  and  becoming  ground  of  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  reason  actually  exists  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  now  control  the  ballot, 
and  it  must  be  met  in  one.  way  or  another. 
And  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
Apollo  Hall  convention  did  not  advance  the 
cau.se  of  Avoman  sutlrage. 

lliere  Avero  good  men  and  women  in  that 
gathering,  —  men  honorable  in  citizenship, 
and  Avomcn  Avho  might  salcly  be  trusted 
with  any  right  or  privilege ;  but  the  tone 
and  action  of  the  meeting  as  a  whole  pres¬ 
aged  ends  from  which  the  great  majority  of 
persons  turn  with  either  disgust  or  horror. 
Men  judge  iiieii’s  eouveiitions  not  more 
by  the  formal  platlbriii  they  present  than 
by  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings  iind  the 
character  of  those  who  are  prominent  in 
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the  proceedinffg.  Mrg.  Woodhull-Blood 
was  tbrced  or  allowed  to  stand  forward  as 
the  leader  at  Apollo  Hall ;  the  Woman’s 
Suffrage  Bureau  of  Washington  has  in¬ 
dorsed  her  “  great  moral  worth,”  but  who 
she  is,  and  what  she  is,  has  been  declared 
bj'  higher  tribunals,  and  the  ends  she  has  in 
view  have  been  over  and  over  again  stated 
or  implied  by  her  own  pen  and  action. 
Through  many  of  the  speeches  delivered  at 
this  meeting  ran  a  thread  of  complaint  or 
bitterness  against  social  order  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation ;  and  if  there  was  not  a  for¬ 
mal  afHrmation,  neither  was  there  the  faint¬ 
est  reprobation,  of  the  sentiment  that  “  all 
love  to  be  holy  must  be  free,  and  all  the 
natural  attractions  nature  has  within  her¬ 
self  are  representatives  of  the  principle  of 
free  love.”  Moreover,  the  resolutions,  the 
platform,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  declares  that  “  the  evils  and  dis¬ 
abilities  of  woman  are  more  social  than 
}>olitical  ” ;  that  “  the  woman’s  movement 
means  no  less  than  complete  social  enfran¬ 
chisement  ” ;  that  the  essential  object  is  to 
gain  the  form  of  order  “  which  grows  out 
of  that  developed  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  in  which  each  becomes  a  law  unto 
himself  or  herself  ” ;  that  “  the  principle  of 
freedom  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  if  good 
in  one  case  is  good  in  all.”  Thus  speech 
and  action  and  personality  unite  with  more 
or  less  of  vagueness  in  clutching  at  an 
abomination  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense 
and  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  purity. 

We  arc  not  now  speaking  of  the  men  and 
women  who  figured  at  Steinway  Hall  in 
New  York,  nor  of  those  who  apjxjared  last 
week  at  Tremont  Temple  in  this  city,  nor 
of  the  great  body  throughout  the  country 
whose  lives  are  blameless  and  whose  aspir¬ 
ations  arc  high  and  noble.  Nor  would  it 
be  just  to  hold  all  who  met  in  Apollo  Hall 
to  rigid  responsibility  for  the  sentiments 
there  uttered  and  thence  promulgated.  We 
simply  seek  to  point  out  fairly  and  earnestly 
what  that  convention  really  meant.  The 
extension  of  suffrage  to  women  will  neces¬ 
sarily  bring  a  great  train  of  consequences ; 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  we  have  already 
said,  those  through  whose  act  this  extension 
must  come  are  trying  to  forecast  these  con¬ 
sequences.  And  we  say  further,  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  and  good  feeling,  that  women  will 
not  get  the  ballot  in  this  country  by  asking 
for  it  from  the  Apollo  Hall  platform.  The 
suffrage  movement  has  but  just  begun. 
Here  and  there  it  has  engageil  serious  at¬ 
tention,  but  the  vast  body  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  as  yet  indifferent  or  non-committal. 
This  immense  reserve  will  gain  voice  be¬ 
fore  the  end  is  reached.  Cannot  the  suf¬ 
fragists  of  to-day  see  this  fact  ?  Are  they 
so  blind  as  to  fancy  that  they  can  win  by  a 
surprise,  a  clever  coup  d’etat  ?  They  may 
be  correct  in  fancying  the  movement  has 

fiassed  the  stage  of  ridicule,  and  is  able  to 
lold  its  own  on  the  ground  of  argument ; 
do  they  make  no  account  of  prejudice  and 
inborn  conservatism  and  the  force  of  num¬ 
bers  ?  Grant  that  some  men  are  vile  and 
corrupt,  and  that  men  as  a  body  do  not 
rule  the  world  as  it  might  be  ruled ;  it  still 
remains  that  they  will  not  admit  woman  to 
a  share  in  the  work  till  they  see,  or  believe 
they  see,  probable  results  infinitely  difl'er- 
ent  and  better  than  those  foreshadowed  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ajwllo  Hall  conven¬ 
tion  of  this  season. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  railway  con¬ 
solidation  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
an<l  certain  recent  action  is  suggestive  of  pos¬ 
sible  and  not  improbable  results  of  much  magni¬ 
tude  and  public  concern.  The  Pennsylvania 
Central  has  leased  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
and  all  its  affiliated  properties  in  New  Jersey  ; 
the  Morris  and  Essex  was  taken  some  time  ago 
by  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  and  now 
the  New  .Jersey  Central  is  in  process  of  capture 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley,  under  a  guaranty  from 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  in  a  word,  by 
the  end  of  the  present  year  every  railway  of 
im]>ortance  in  New  .Jersey  will  lie  virtually 
within  the  control  of  Pennsylvania  interests 
and  capitalista.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
if  the  future  state  of  things  will  be  such  ns  to 
fill  the  Jerscyman  with  delight.  The  new  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  has  been  con¬ 
spicuous  for  wanton  and  ill-tempered  disregard 
of  local  wishes  and  necessities  ;  and  while  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  illiberal  cxam))lc  of  the 
Delaware  and  Lackawanna  officials  will  lie  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Central  lines,  the  prospect  fur  a  due 
regard  to  Jersey  interests  is  not  particularly 
fluttering.  The  Lehigh  Volley,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  and  the  Delaware  and  Lacka¬ 
wanna  roads  have  long  been  engaged  in  coal¬ 
mining  ;  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Rcudiug 
company,  having  bought  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
land  and  borrowed  tweuty-Ave  million  dollars, 


is  about  to  enter  into  the  same  business.  This 
extensive  land  purchase  retires  over  twenty  of 
the  coal  companies  and  individual  operators  in 
the  Schuylkill  region,  and  gives  the  Reading 
road  the  standing  of  a  dictator  throughout  that 
section  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania 
roads,  therefore,  now  occupy  this  position ;  — 
their  main  lines  and  branches  tap  every  quarter 
of  the  coal  country  ;  the  companies  'have  be¬ 
come  the  most  extensive  miners  and  land- 
owners  ;  and  this  recent  lease  of  Jersey  roads 
has  given  them  ample  communication  with 
tide-water.  What  results  the  coming  year  will 
show  can  in  part,  perhaps,  be  guessed.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  railroads  to  crush  all  individual 
operators  and  private  corporations  in  the  coal 
regions  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  ;  whether  they 
are  likely  to  do  this  the  reader  may  say  for  him¬ 
self  after  due  consideration  of  the  conr.-^e  they 
pursued  last  winter.  They  furthermore  have  it 
m  their  power,  by  united  action,  to  manipulate 
the  coal  market  to  their  own  notion,  subject 
only  to  such  check  as  the  miners  may  impose 
on  them ;  whether  they  arc  likely  to  do  this  the 
reader  may  also  judge  for  himself  after  careful 
consideration  of  what  has  occurred  for  the  lust 
two  or  three  winters.  How  far  they  can  dictate 
the  wages  and  lalatr  of  the  miners  is  a  ([uestion 
not  so  easily  determined.  They  will  be  vastly 
more  potent  next  year  than  ever  before,  but 
the  workingmen  are  wiser  for  the  experience  of 
the  last  six  months ;  and  the  ne.xt  struggle  — 
if  unhappily  there  ever  is  another  struggle  — 
between  the  labor  and  the  capital  of  the  coal 
country  cannot  be  other  than  one  of  severity 
and  bitterness.  The  general  public  can  only 
hope  that  the  railway  companies  will  not  be 
governed  wholly  by  selfish  motives  in  nsing  the 
great  powers  in  their  hands. 


PiiiLADELriiiA.  has  many  grievances,  and 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  docs  not  abound. 
One  paper  tells  us  the  paving  of  the  streets  is 
worse  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union, 
and  that  riding  shakes  every  nerve,  vehicle,  and 
transported  article  to  fr.tgments ;  another  that 
there  has  Itecn  gross  mismanagement  in  build¬ 
ing  the  new  House  of  Correction,  and  that 
members  of  the  city  council  are  interested  in 
some  of  the  contracts  for  material ;  another  that 
important  and  beautiful  discoveries  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  botanists  and  paheontologists  arc  habit¬ 
ually  credited  in  Eastern  scientific  periodicals  to 
foreigners ;  and  there  is  a  general  chorus  to  the 
effect  that  waste  and  plunder  are  the  notable 
characteristics  of  the  present  city  authorities. 
As  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  induce  a  state 
of  exasperated  humility,  the  arithmetician  has 
been  at  work  on  the  municipal  debt  question. 
These  fellows  who  go  about  with  a  slate  and 
pencil  and  teach  nothing  but  addition  and  roul 
tiplication,  are  something  of  a  nni.sance  any¬ 
where,  as  every  properly  balanced  mind  will 
admit;  that  they  should  quarter  a  brigade  in 
the  city  founded  to  teach  the  world  the  value  of 
love  and  confidence  ns  agencies  toward  civil 
government,  is  a  fact  strongly  and  indignantly 
reprobated  by  the  round  bellied  gentlemen  who 
dote  on  good  dinners  and  gold-headed  canes. 
But  the  man  with  the  multiplication-table  in 
his  head  is  implacable,  and  insists  upon  shout¬ 
ing  every  morning,  “Your  city  debt  is  forty- 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars ;  only  eight 
millions  less  now  than  that  of  New  York,  and 
your  Park  to  finish,  your  streets  to  repave, 
our  gas  works  and  water  works  and  court 
ouse  to  build !  ”  Wherefore  Philadelphia  is 
in  dumps  and  dejection  and  can  find  no  delight 
in  sunshine  and  leafy  June. 


It  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  tve  think,  that 
the  Senate  will  not  be  in  haste  to  begin  another 
new.spapcr  investigation.  The  signal  failure  of 
that  to  ascertain  how  the  English-American 
treaty  was  obtained,  will  at  least  stand  for  many 
years  as  a  warning  against  undue  inriuisitiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  senatorial  mind.  Persons  who 
wish  to  learn  how  a  great  daily  journal  is  con¬ 
ducted  must  do  so  by  hard  and  costly  experience, 
—  it  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  cannot  be 
taught  orally  in  six  easy  lessons,  as  the  Senate  dis¬ 
covered  to  its  confusion.  This  late  inejuiry  may 
also,  we  hope,  do  something  to  upset  the  humbug 
of  secret  sessions.  Private  discussion  of  some 
questions  is  well  enough  if  it  can  really  be  m.ade 
private ;  but  the  people  are,  after  all,  the  true 
rulers,  and  not  many  things  can  safely  be  kept 
from  their  cognizance  Y ears  have  demonstrated 
that  they  arc  sure  to  get  what  they  wish  —  if  not 
in  one  way,  then  in  another;  and  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Senate  ought  seriously  to  con¬ 
sider  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  abolish  secret 
sessions  altogether.  They  have  become  a  farce 
and  an  aggravation,  and  ore  receqtly  without  any 
good  resiilt  whatsoever. 


The  Doctors  of  the  “regular”  school  seem 
determined  to  convince  the  country  that  they 
arc  simpletons.  The  association  at  Washington 
has  refused  admission  to  one  physician  of  cred¬ 
itable  army  and  i>rivate  practice  solely  because 
a  quarter  of  his  blood  is  of  African  descent,  and 
to  another  of  eminence  in  social  circles  and  his 
profession  because  he  has  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  District  board  of  health  whereof 
one  member  is  a  homceopathist.  The  State  as¬ 
sociation  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  rule  not  only 
prohibiting  consultation  with  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated  female  phy.'^icians,  but  making  it  an  ex- 
pulsory  oflence  to  teach  medicine  to  a  woman 
or  to  consult  with  a  man  who  does  .so  teach. 
Happily  the  condition  of  things  is  not  quite 
so  bad  anywhere  else  us  in  Pennsylvania,  but 


Bourlmni.'.  n  of  one  sort  or  another  continually 
manifests  itself  in  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  disgrace  of  the  profession.  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  National  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Siin  Erancisco  a  proposition  was  made  to 
admit  delegates  from  colleges  in  which  women 
study.  Observe  — it  was  not  to  admit  women, 
but  to  admit  men  who  teach  women.  It  was  de¬ 
feated  after  an  exciting  debate  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  three  to  one,  ns  was  also  a  declaration  al¬ 
lowing  members  to  consult  with  teachers  of 
women’s  medical  colleges !  Could  folly  go 
further !  And  yet  these  doctors  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  being  members  of  one  of  the  liberal 
and  learned  professions.  They  scandalize  the 
very  words  “  learning  ”  and  “  lil^rality.”  Utterly 
blind  themselves,  they  would  shut  out  light  and 
knowledge  from  every  one  else !  There  is  con¬ 
solation  in  the  assurance  of  all  human  history 
that  they  cannot  many  years  longer  oppose  the 
march  of  progress  and  education. 


It  is  enough  to  set  one’s  nerves  all  a-flutter 
just  to  think  of  it  —  the  lower  branch  of  our 
Massachusetts  legislature  actually  voted  once  to 
begin  business  next  winter  without  the  annual 
Election  Sermon !  We  trust  it  is  unnecessary 
to  explain  that  we  commence  our  yearly  work 
at  the  State  House  with  a  legislative  parade 
under  military  escort  and  a  pulpit  discourse  to 
the  members  of  the  General  Court  in  which  the 
virtues  of  godliness  are  learnedly  expounded. 
That  is  why  nobody  ever  hears  anything  about 
a  State  House  lobby  and  corruption  in  the  legis¬ 
lature.  True,  the  old  custom  has  become  a 
great  farce,  and  some  persons  think  it  ought  to 
be  abolished  at  once  and  forever ;  but  such 
notions  are  regarded  as  savoring  of  the  Devil  by 
well  regulated  minds,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
would  probably  declare  laws  void  if  made  by  a 
legislature  that  met  without  the  Election  Ser¬ 
mon.  The  member  who  moved  to  dispense 
with  this  sermon,  and  the  other  one  who  thought 
it  ought  to  be  preached  from  the  words,  “  thou 
shalt  not  steal,”  if  preached  at  all,  may  be  up¬ 
right  and  honorable,  good  citizens  and  kind 
neighbors  ;  but  we  grieve  to  say  that  they  have 
sadly  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and 
are  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  those  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower.  That  they  led  the  Hou.se 
into  voting  against  the  choice  of  another  preacher 
will  unquestionably  prevent  their  re-election;  the 
fact  that  the  vote  was  immediately  reconsidered, 
and  a  preacher  chosen  in  the  usual  manner,  can 
hardly  save  them  from  condemnation,  but  it  gives 
a  comforting  assurance  that  the  next  legislature 
will  1)3  virtuous,  and  not  pass,  or  even  entertain, 
any  questionable  measures. 


While  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  women 
laid  flowers  on  a  hundretl  thousand  heroic  sol¬ 
diers’  graves,  there  came  to  the  ear  of  the  North 
the  spiteful  and  malignant  words  of  the  old 
rebel  leader.  I’eace  and  prayer  for  peace  here 
—  hatred  and  cheers  for  hatred  there.  But  Jeff 
Davis  can  no  more  move  the  South  to  resist¬ 
ance  than  he  can  move  the  North  to  vengeance. 
So  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned,  his  rhetoric 
is  harmless  as  the  spitting  of  an  angry  cat. 
The  performances  at  Augusta  and  Atlanta 
show  the  character  of  the  man,  however ;  — 
insolent  and  ungrateful,  he  goes  about  stirring 
up  bad  blood  and  doing  what  he  can  to  pro¬ 
voke  cowardly  midnight  murder.  His  speeches 
are  the  answer  of  the  rebel  element  to  the  call 
for  a  new  democratic  departure.  County  con¬ 
ventions  at  the  North  may  resolve  to  accc;tf  the 
situation,  but  he  accepts  nothing  and  delights 
his  followers  with  apostrophes  to  the  lost  cause. 
(,)f  course  his  words  are  ugly  and  do  not  look 
well  in  print,  but  it  is  no  worse  to  have  him 
speak  publicly  than  to  have  him  fomenting  dis¬ 
cord  privately.  We  know  now  what  we  have 
to  meet.  The  favor  with  which  his  utterances 
are  received  by  the  Southern  press  and  people 
shows  that  the  serpent  still  lives  in  the  field, 
and  that  the  nation  cannot  yet  afford  to  throw 
itself  into  the  arms  of  the  democracy. 


If  Justice  Dowling  goes  on  in  this  way  in¬ 
definitely  he  may  “  get  his  head  punched  ”  some 
evening  when  he  least  expects  such  an  event. 
The  jiolicc  of  New  York  seized  and  brought 
into  court  several  persons  who  had  been  in¬ 
dulging  in  friendly  games  at  fisticuff,  where- 
ujwn  the  Judge  facetiously  remarked  that  he 
intended  to  give  them  a  blow  that  should  com¬ 
pletely  knock  them  out  of  time,  and  straight¬ 
way  “  struck  out  from  the  shoulder  ”  to  this 
effect, — two  men,  each  a  year  in  jail  with  a 
thousand  dollars’  fine ;  two  more,  each  six 
months  in  jail  with  a  thousand  dollars’  fine ; 
and  a  fifth,  six  months  in  jail  and  five  hundred 
dollars’  fine.  This  kind  of  jocularity  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  pleasing  to  all  decent  and  re¬ 
spectable  citizens,  but  wo  are  afraid  it  will  not 
prove  quite  satisfactory  to  the  short-haired  and 
bullet-headed  fraternity.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  puritanical  judges  about 
Boston  would  send  prize-fighters  to  jirison  at 
the  first  opportunity ;  but  that  those  of  New 
York  should  turn  ujion  the  professional  bruisers 
was  a  novelty  of  procedure  for  which  no  one 
was  prepared.  We  trust  that  they  may  neither 
weary  nor  relax  in  their  well-doing. 


Andy  Johnson,  of  whom  the  country  used 
to  hctir  a  great  deal,  is  still  alive,  it  apjiears, 
and  in  vigorous  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
We  infer  as  much  from  the  fact  that  he  made  a 
new  and  iiiteivsting  speech  last  week  aome- 
where  in  'rciiiicssee,  in  which  he  mouestly  told 
how  he  rose  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life  to 


the  position  of  alderman,  and  thence  by  regular 
grc.dations  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  and  closed  by  consigning  to  the  charge 
of  his  hearers  the  flag  and  constitution  of  his 
country  which  have  been  in  his  exclusive  keep¬ 
ing  for  many  years.  He  also  advocated  the 
repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  and  submitted 
his  patent  warranted  to  accomplish  national 
degradation  in  exactly  sixteen  years  and  eight 
months.  The  matter  is  of  no  special  account, 
though,  as  between  the  two,  we  prefer  a  bold 
to  a  tricky  piece  of  ra.«cality. 

PiTTSTON  of  May,  1871,  repeats  Avondale 
of  Septemlier,  1869.  There  arc  more  widows 
and  orphans,  more  funerals  and  inquests,  an¬ 
other  call  on  the  people  to  aid  the  destitute  and 
suffering  ;  and  we  fear  there  is  too  much  reason 
for  supjiosing  that  the  excitement  will  speedily 
die  away  and  work  go  on  in  the  coal  region 
after  the  usual  careless  fashion.  The  workmen 
in  a  large  proportion  of  these  coal-mines  are 
obliged  to  depend  on  a  single  shaft  and  a  single 
rope  for  communication  with  the  upper  world ; 
an  absent-minded  person  forgets  to  oil  certain 
machinery,  friction  kindles  a  flame  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  woodwork,  and  the  bodies  of  those 
suffocated  to  death  testify  with  mute  white  lips 
against  the  recklessness  characteristic  of  all 
mining  operations.  But  in  this  Pittson  disaster 
is  an  element  of  neglect  so  culpable  that  it  can 
hardly  be  designated  as  less  than  criminal.  The 
law  of  Pennsylvania  fixes  twenty  as  the  limit 
of  persons  who  may  be  employed  in  mines 
having  but  one  shaft,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of 
an  inspector  to  see  that  this  limitation  is  strict¬ 
ly  observed  in  the  territory  under  his  charge. 
In  this  Blake  mine  sixty-five  men  and  boys 
were  engaged,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  in  tiie 
pits  when  the  fire  broke  out.  'I'he  inspector 
cannot  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  miners 
and  operators  were  violating  the  law,  for  it  was 
his  first  and  chief  business  to  sec  that  they  did 
not  do  so  whether  wantonly  or  ignorantly. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern  affair  certainly 
presents  a  singular  spectacle.  The  junior  agent. 
Rev.  Dr.  Lanuhan  charges  fraud  and  misman¬ 
agement  ;  the  matter  is  not  investigated,  but  he 
is  sus])cnded  from  office  and  put  on  trial  for 
slander  and  insubordination.  Is  there  neither 
wisdom  nor  common-sense  among  the  members 
of  the  book  committee  f  Business  men  must 
look  upon  their  course  as  an  encouragement  of 
villany  and  corruption,  and  the  code  of  moral 
ethics  by  which  they  are  governed  is  one  that 
wc  do  not  profess  to  understand.  Their  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  not  merely  a  scandal,  —  they  are  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  church  and  a  travesty 
of  every  principle  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  A  hundred  New  Jersey  families  are  going 
to  found  a  colony  in  Tennessee. 

—  A  Miasft  Soleimig,  by  Pcrgolese,  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  archives  of  San 
Fernando  at  Naples. 

—  The  Printing  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  is  now  tuniing  out  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars’  worth  of  bonds  per  day. 

—  A  very  learned  man  in  Georgia,  Professor 
in  the  State  University,  predicts  much  rain  this 
year.  He  says  fifteen  inches  is  “  due.” 

—  A  cheerful  mortuary  personal  in  a  West- 
em  paper  says  that  Dr.  Landis,  of  Nevada,  af¬ 
ter  tiying  for  years  to  kill  him.self  with  whis¬ 
key,  finady  changed  his  tactics  and  murdered 
himself  with  morphine. 

—  The  advent  of  a  circus  demoralized  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the 
faculty  have  suspended  forty-two  sophomores 
and  fourteen  guileless  freshmen  who  tdisentid 
themselves  from  recitation  that  they  might  wit¬ 
ness  the  feats  of  the  arena. 

—  A  most  serious  dissension  has  broken  out 
in  Bavaria.  The  men  are  nearly  all  adherents 
of  Dr.  Ddllinger,  while  the  women  are  infalli- 
blists.  At  Landshut  the  apothecaiy’  had  collectc  d 
one  hundred  and  thirty  signatures  to  an  address 
to  Dr.  Dollingcr.  Owing  to  female  opposition, 
one  hundred  aud  four  were  eventually  withdraw  n, 
and  the  twenty -six  left  were  stated  to  be  those 
of  bachelors. 

—  The  managers  of  the  'West  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  have  built  a  movable 
chapel  to  protect  those  attending  funerals  from 
the  rain  during  the  services  at  the  grave.  It 
will  accommodate  seventy-live  mourners  ;  and 
is  taken  from  place  to  place,  we  suppose,  upon 
wheels.  It  will  also  be  a  protection  against  ex¬ 
cessive  heat.  If  the  idea  is  an  odd  one,  it  strikes 
us  as  decidedly  sensible.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  because  one  person  has  died  of  a  bad  cold, 
half  a  dozen  persons  should  take  cold  in  mourn¬ 
ing  for  him ;  aud  bereavement  should  be  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible. 

—  An  amusing  “  printer’s  blunder  ”  occurred 
a  few  days  ago  iu  a  Imndon  ncwspajicr.  It  hsd 
been  8j>eakiiig  in  the  highest  terms  of  a  new 
tenor,  —  a  rant  avh  of  a  tenor,  who  had  de¬ 
lighted  and  cutraucod  all  hearers,  'fhe  criti¬ 
cism  was  gorgeous,  but  it  ended  with  “  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  years’  jx-nal  servitude,  so  that 
siH'icty  will  for  some  time  lie  freed  from  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  his  presence  !  ”  'riic  itstounditig  ii.  - 
sertion  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  tlia.  the  cml 
of  a  paragraph  about  a  jsiliee  ca-e  had  been 

lifted,”  and  left  at  the  laHtotu  of  the  critique, 
to  which  it  formed  such  an  incongruous  pendant. 
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[June  17, 1871. 


THE  GRILL-KOOM,  SOUTH  KENSING¬ 
TON  ilUSEL’M,  LONDON. 

OME  years  ago,  says  The  Graphic,  a  chop 
or  stca'c  “  tlirect  from  the  gridiron  ”  was 
a  gastronomic  luxury  only  to  be  obtained  in 
])erfection  in  that  portion  of  the  metrojx)lis 
which  is  ruled  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  but 
graluilly  the  fashion  spread  westward  of 


tion  which  too  often  distinguishes  rooms 
devoted  to  eating  is  here  completely  es¬ 
chewed,  and  the  principles  of  true  art  are 
carefully  observeil.  The  kitchen-range  is 
a  model  of  convenience  and  good  workman¬ 
ship,  tlie  floor  is  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles, 
while  the  walls,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  a  substance  which  would  retain  the 
e.  sence  of  cocked  meat,  are  decorated  with 


these  pictures,  as  well  as  that  for  the  fireplace, 
have  been  lurnished  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter, 
A.  li.  A.,  and  the  paintings  on  the  tiles  from 
,  these  designs  is  accomplished  in  the  South 
I  Kensington  Muscu  ii  by  stiveral  ladies  who 
I  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  interesting 
j  branch  of  art.  We  published  last  year  an 
I  engraving  showing  the  work-room  of  these 
1  artists. 


I's  a  marvel.”  There  also  appears  a  report 
01  the  farewell  festival  given  to  the  compo¬ 
ser,  at  which  various  p^ms  and  speeches 
iverc  delivered  in  his  praise.  Herr  Wagner’s 
rejily  was  characteristic  :  —  « 

“  You  liiive  (loiio  1110  iiiiioli  honor.  Let  me  now 
fake  the  oiiiKirtiinity  of  (leelariiif'  that  all  I  rcqniro 

I'oiiii  iniisio  is  truth  of  expression . Music  of  ii 

really  elevated  kind  has  iiothing  to  do  witli  inero 
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THE  GRILL-ROOM  AT  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


Temple  Bar,  and  at  the  present  time  a 
regular  old-fashioned  luncheon  served  in 
genuine  City  style,  hissing  hot  from  the  fire, 
can  be  obtained  in  numerous  restaurants, 
and  notably  in  the  refreshment  department 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Here 
there  is  an  apartment  styled  the  grill-room, 
which  is  remarkable,  not  merely  for  the 
juiciness  of  its  chops  and  steaks,  hut  for  the 
thoroughly  artistic  character  of  its  decora¬ 
tions.  The  vulgar  and  tawdry  ornamenta- 


panel  paintings  on  tiles.  The  lower  portion, 
which  is  completed,  is  occupied  chiefly  by 
mythological  subjects,  while  aliove  will  be 
placed  some  miien  larger  paintings,  also  on 
panel,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  representations 
of  the  four  seasons  and  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  At  present  only  three  of  these 
I  larger  panel-paintings,  one  of  wiiich  repre- 
1  sents  the  month  of  March,  are  in  their 
I  places,  but  the  whole  will  proiiably  Iki 
'  shortly  completed.  The  designs  for  all 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

nERR  Wagner  has  just  paid  a  visit 
to  Berlin.  Tlic  KonZ-Drutuche  All;/c- 
meme  Zeilun^  thus  alludes  to  the  pres-  ; 
ence  of  the  composer  in  the  Prussian  capi-  i 
tal :  “  O.  it  is  a  delight  to  live  in  these 
times  I  The  German  sword  has  out  asunder  i 
the  bonds  of  the  foreigner,  and  German  art 
has  shown  its  superiority  to  foreign  trifling. 
Tlic  rai/idity  with  which  all  this  has  h.ap- 
pened  —  in  a  night,  as  it  were  —  seems  to 


I  harmony  (sic).  The  Gorman  spirit  treats  music  as 
it  ilops  religion;  it  (leinands  truth,  not  heauty. 

'  Many  looked  upon  tlic  reformation  as  a  deforina- 

,  tion.  wliereas  it  was  really  a  n'stonitioM.  '1  lie  inn-'ic 

which  we  have  introdnccil  from  Italy  is  totally  «n- 
snited  to  ns;  the  foreign  spirit  is  so  dangerous  and 
corrupting.  Every  attempt  to  cultivate  this  kind 
of  music  and  to  foster  mere  harmony  is  un-Gcnnau, 
besides  being  fruitless,  ns  we  can  do  nothing  in  a. 
|irovincc  so  foreign  to  ns.  But  we  can  do  imich 
more  than  any  one  else  if  we  will  appreciate  music, 
witli  (icnuaii  seriousness  mid  show  our-clvcs  us 
wc  really  ure.” 
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think  of  your  own  health  first,  and  avoid 
agitations.  1  am  tormented  with  tear,  lest 
that  monster  should  take  advantage  of  my 
absence  to  molest  you;  if  he  does,  leave 
Huntercombe.  Yes,  leave  it;  go  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  go,  even  for  my  sake ;  my  liealth  and 

Hiness  depend  on  you ;  they  cannot  be 
affected  by  anything  that  happens 
here.  ‘  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
nor  iron  bars  a  cage.’  ” 

Lady  Bas.<ett  promise<l,  but  said  she  could 
nut  keep  away  frum  him,  and  he  must  often 
write  to  her.  She  gave  him  Rolfe’s  formula, 
and  told  him  all  letters  would  pass  that 
praised  the  Asylum. 

Sir  Charles  made  a  wry  face. 

Lady  Bassett’s  wrist  went  round  his  neck 
in  a  moment.  “  O  Charles,  dear ;  for  my 
sake  —  hold  a  little,  little  candle  to  the 
devil.  Mr.  Bolfe  says  we  must.  Oblige  me 
in  this,  —  1  am  not  so  noble  as  you,  —  and 
then  I’ll  be  very  good  and  obedient  in  what 
your  heart  is  set  upon.” 

At  last  Sir  Charles  consented. 

'Then  thev  made  haste,  and  told  each 
other  everything  that  had  happened,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  aflernoon  before  they  parted. 

Lady  Bassett  controlled  her  tears  at  part¬ 
ing  as  well  as  she  could. 

Mr.  Coyne  had  slyly  hid  himself,  but 
emerged  when  she  came  down  to  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  she  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  he  bowed  at  the  door  incessantly, 
with  his  face  all  in  a  pucker,  till  the  caval- 
caile  dashed  a  wav. 


doctor’s  private  table,  with  one  or  two  pa¬ 
tients,  who  were  touched,  but  showed  no 
signs  of  it  on  that  oc'casion  ;  for  the  good 
doctor  really  acted  like  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  correspond¬ 
ed,  and  so  kept  their  hearts  up ;  but  after 
Rolfe’s  hint  the  correspondence  was  rather 
guarded.  If  these  letters  were  read  in  the 
asylum,  the  curious  would  leam  that  Sir 
Charles  was  far  more  anxious  about  his 
wife’s  condition  than  his  own ;  but  that 
these  two  patient  persons  were  only  waiting 
a  certain  near  event,  to  attack  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  with  accumulated  fmry,  —  that  smoulder¬ 
ing  fire  did  not  smoke  by  letter,  but  burnt 
deep  in  both  their  sore  and  heavy,  but  en¬ 
during  Anglo-Saxon  hearts. 

Lady  Bassett  wrote  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  thank¬ 
ing  him  again  for  his  advice,  and  telling  him 
how  it  worked. 

She  had  a  very  short  reply  from  that  gen¬ 
tleman. 

But,  about  six  weeks  after  her  visit,  he 
surprised  her  a  little  by  writing  of  his  own 
accord,  and  asking  her  for  a  formal  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Sir  Charles  Bassett,  and  begging  her 
to  back  a  request  that  Sir  Charles  would 
devote  a  leisure  hour  or  two  to  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him.  “  Not,”  said  he,  “  on  his  pri¬ 
vate  affairs,  but  on  a  matter  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  I  want  a  few  of  his  experiences  and 
observations  in  that  place.  I  have  the  less 
scruple  in  asking  it,  that  whatever  takes  him 
out  of  himself  will  be  salutary.” 


[Snterod  acconliDg  to  Act  of  Congreu,  in  the  year  1871, 
by  James  K.  Osgood  &  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
riau  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 


A  TEKH^ULE  TE.MITATION 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


Bv  CHARLES  READE, 


AUTUOB  or  “  rout  plav,”  “  griffitii  gaunt, 

YOURSELF  IN  Ills  PLACE.” 


CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 
{CoiilinutJ.) 

fPHEY  were  seated  hand  in  hand. 


com- 

X  paring  notes  and  comforting  each  other. 
Lady  Bassett  met  with  a  great  surprise : 
forgetting,  or  rather  not  realizing.  Sir 
Charles’s  sex  and  character,  she  began  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  play  the  consoler;  but, 
after  he  had  embraced  her  many  times  with 
tender  rapture,  and  thanked  God  for  the 
sight  of  her,  lo  and  behold,  this  doughty 
baronet  claimed  his  rights  of  manhood,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  capture,  his  incarceration, 
and  his  malady,  set  to  work  to  console  her, 
instead  of  lying  down  to  be  consoled. 

“  My  darling  Bella,”  said  he,  “  don’t  you 
make  a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill.  The  mo¬ 
ment  you  told  me  I  should  lie  a  father,  I 
began  to  get  better,  and  to  laugh  at  Richard 
Bassett’s  malice.  Of  course  I  was  terribly 
knocked  over  at  first  by  being  captured  like  a 
felon  and  clapped  under  lock  and  key  ;  but  I 
am  getting  over  t  hat.  My  head  gets 
muddled  once  a  «lay,  that  is  all.  — 
They  gave  me  some  poison  the  first  1 ' '  p 
day,  that  made  me  drunk  twelve  |  i  i  y 


hours  after;  but  they  have  not  re-  (  1 1  f 
peated  it.”  iili 

“  Oh  !  ”  cried  Lady  Bassett, 

“  then  don’t  let  me  lose  a  moment.  im , 
IIow  could  1  forget  ?  ”  She  opened 
the  door,  and  called  in  Mr.  Jones  :  >'  •' 
and  the  nurse.  III! 

“  Mr.  Jones,”  said  she,  “  the  first  lUIJJ 
day  my  husband  came  here,  Mr.  Nm 
Salter  gave  him  a  sedative,  or 
something,  and  it  made  him  much 

“  It  always  do  make  ’em  worse,”  NBH 
said  Jones,  bluntly. 

“  Then  why  did  he  give  it  ?  ” 

“  Out  o’  book,  ma’am.  His  sort 
don’t  see  ho  at  the  medicines  work  ; 
but  we  do,  as  are  always  about  the  |hH 

“  Mr.  Jones,”  said  Lady  Bassett, 

“  if  Mr.  Salter,  or  anyliody,  ]>re- 
scribes,  it  is  you  who  admin  inter  BBB 
the  medicine.”  1^^ 

Jones  assented  with  a  wink.  WST.. 
Winking  was  his  foible,  as  puck-  wnW. 
ering  of  the  face  was  Coyne’s. 

‘‘  Should  you  be  orfended  if  I 
were  to  offer  you  and  tlie  nurse  ten 
guineas  a  month,  to  pretend  you  7^ 
had  given  him  Mr.  Salter’s  medi- 
cines,  and  not  do  it '  ” 

“  O,  that  is  not  much  to  do,  for  nS-J 
a  gentleman  like  Sir  Charles,”  said  uJ3L_ 
Jones.  “  But  I  did  n’t  ought  to 
take  so  much  money  for  that.  To 
be  sure  I  suppose  the  lady  won’t 
miss  it.” 

“  Don’t  you  be  a  donkey,  Jones,”  said 
Sir  Charles,  cutting  short  his  hypocrisy. 
“  Take  whatever  you  can  get ;  only  earn 
it.” 

“  O,  what  I  takes,  I  earns.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Sir  Charles.  “  So 
that  is  settled.  You  have  got  to  physic 
those  flower-pots,  instead  of  me,  mat  is 
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Lady  Bassett  sent  him  the  required  intro¬ 
duction  in  such  terms  that  Sir  Charles  at 
once  consented  to  oblige  his  wife  by  obliging 
Mr.  Rolfe. 

“  My'  dear  Sir,  —  In  mmitlinnce  with  ifoiir 
trisli,  ami  IauIij  Uannett’n,  I  semi  you  u  Jew  desul¬ 
tory  remarks  on  what  I  see  here. 

“  Isf.  The  lines  , 

*  Grtat  wits  to  nm/hiess  ofarly  arf  nllint^ 

And  thin  j/ariitions  do  their  bonds  divide^ 

are  in  my  opinion  eragejerated  and  untnie.  Taking 
the  jieoflle  here  as  a  guide,  the  insane  in  general 
ap/war  to  be  people  with  very  little  brains,  and  enor¬ 
mous  egotism. 

*•  ^ty  next  ol)serration  is,  that  the  women  have  far 
less  imagination  than  the  men  ;  they  cannot  even 
realize  their  own  J'avorite  delusions.  For  instance 
here  are  two  youtuj  ladies,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Queen  of  England.  Mow  do  they  play  their  parts  f 
They  sit  aloof  jrom  all  the  rest  with  their  noses  in 
the  air :  but  gauge  their  imaginations  ;  go  down  on 
one  knee,  or  both,  and  address  them  as  a  Saint  and 
a  Queen ;  they  cannot  say  a  word  in  accordance : 
yet  they  are  cunning  enough  to  see  they  cannot  reply 
in  character,  so  they  will  not  utter  a  syllable  to  their 
adorers.  They  are  like  the  shop-boys  who  go  to  a 
masquerade  as  Burleigh,  or  Wedsinghnm,  and,  when 

Cisk  them  who  is  Queen  Bess’s  fa  rorite  just  now, 
,  and  look  offended,  and  /mss  sulkily  on. 

“  The  same  class  of  male  lumilirs  can  s/u-ak  in 
character  ;  and  this  obst-rratiau  has  made  me  douht 
whether  philosophers  are  not  mistaken  in  saying  that 
women  generally  have  more  imagination  than  men. 
/  sus/iect  they  have  injinitely  less :  and  I  believe 
their  ip-eat  lore,  of  novels,  which  has  been  set  dinrn 
In  imagination,  arises  mainiy  from  their  want  of  it. 
You  writers  of  novels  supjuy  that  defect  for  them, 
by  a  pictorial  style,  by  an  trjinity  of  minute  details, 
and  petty  aids  to  realizing,  all  which  an  imaginae 
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Lady  Bassett  timed  her  next  visit  so  that 
she  found  Dr.  Suaby  at  home. 

He  received  her  kindly,  and  showed  him¬ 
self  a  master ;  told  her  Sir  Charles’s  rvas  a 
mixed  case,  in  rvhich  the  fall,  the  fit,  and  a 
morbid  desirs  for  offspring  haul  all  played 
their  parts. 

He  ho|)ed  a  speedy  cure,  but  said  he 
counted  on  her  assistance.  There  was  no 
doubt  what  he  meant. 

“  O,  for  one  thing,”  he  said  to  her  rather 
slyly,  “  CojTte  tells  me  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  supply  us  with  a  hint  as  to  his 
treatment ;  sedatives  are  opposed  to  his 
idiosyncrasy.” 

Lady  Bassett  blu^hed  high,  and  said 
something  about  Dr.  VVilli->. 

“  O,  you  are  quite  right,  you  and  Dr. 
Willis ;  only  vou  are  not  so  very  conversant 
with  that  idiosyncrasy ;  why  have  you  let 
liim  smoke  twenty  cigars  every  day  of  his 
life  ?  the  brain  is  accessible  by  other  roads 
than  the  stomach.  Well,  we  have  got  him 
down  to  four  cigars,  and,  in  a  month,  we 
w’ill  have  him  down  to  two.  The  eflect  of 
that,  and  exercise,  and  simple  food,  and  the 
absence  of  powerful  excitements  —  you  will 
see.  Do  your  part”  said  he,  gayly,  “  we 
will  do  ours.  He  is  the  most  interesting 
))atient  in  the  bouse,  and  born  to  adorn  so¬ 
ciety,  though  by  a  concurrence  of  unhappy 
circumstances,  he  is  separated  from  it  tor 
a  while.” 

She  spent  the  whole  afternoon  with  Sir 
Charltts,  .and  they  dined  together  at  the 


This  view  of  things  tickled  Jones  so  that 
he  roared  ivilh  laughter.  However,  he  rec¬ 
ollected  himself  all  of  a  sudden,  and  stopped 
with  ludicrous  abruptness. 

Ho  said  to  Lady  Bassett,-  with  homely 
kindness,  “  You  go  home  comfortable,  my 
lady  ;  you  have  tiAen  t.ie  stick  by  the  right 
end.”  He  then  had  the  good  sense  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  room. 

Then  Lady  Bassett  told  Sir  Charles  of 
her  visit  to  London,  and  her  calling  on  Mr. 
Rolfe. 

He  looked  blank,  at  his  with  calling  on  a 
bachelor ;  hut  her  descri[)tion  of  the  man, 
his  age,  and  his  simplicity,  reconciled  him 
to  that ;  and,  when  she  told  him  the  plan 
and  order  of  campaign  Mr.  Rolfe  had  given 
her,  he  approved  it  very  earnestly. 

He  fastened  in  particular  on  something 
that  Mr.  Rolfe  had  dwelt  lightly  on.  “Dear 
as  the  sight  of  you  is  to  me,  sweet  as  the 
sound  of  your  loved  voice  is  to  my  ears  .and 
my  heart,  I  would  rather  not  see  you  again 
until  our  hopes  are  realized,  than  jeopardize 
that.” 

Lady  Bassett  sighed  ;  for  this  sucmi'd 
morbid,  Sir  Charles  went  on.  “  .So 
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furnished.  An  enormous  fireplace,  j»aved 
with  plain  tiles,  on  which  were  placed  iron 
dogs ;  only  wooil  and  roots  were  burned  in 
this  room. 

Mrs.  liassett  had  just  been  packed  off  to 
bed  by  marital  authority ;  liassett  and 
Wheeler  sat  smoking  pir)es,  and  sipping 
whiskey  and  water.  Bassett  professed  to 
like  tiie  smell  of  peat  smoke  in  whiskey; 
wl.at  he  really  liked  w.as  the  price. 

After  a  few  silent  whiffs,  said  Bassett,  “  I 
did  n’t  think  they  would  take  it  so  quietly ; 
di<l  vou  ?  ” 

“  SVell,  I  really  did  not.  But,  after  all, 
what  can  they  do?  They  are  evidently 
afraid  to  "o  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
ask  for  a  jury  in  the  asylum  :  and  what  else 
can  they  do?  ” 

“  Humph !  They  might  arrange  an  es¬ 
cape,  and  hide  him  for  fourteen  days  :  then 
we  could  not  recapture  him  without  fresh 
certificates ;  could  we  ?  ” 

“  Ci*rtainly  not.” 

“  And  the  doors  would  bt*  too  well  guard- 
etl ;  not  a  crack  tor  two  doctors  to  creep  in  i 
at.” 

“  You  go  too  fast.  You  know  the  law, 
from  me ;  and  you  are  a  daring  man  that 
would  try  this  .»ort  of  thing :  but  a  timid 
woman,  advised  by  a  resjntctable  muft'  like 
Oldfield  !  They  will  never  dream  of  such 
a  thing.” 

Oldfield  is  not  her  head  man.  She  has 
got  another  .adviser,  and  he  is  the  very  man 
to  do  something  plucky.” 

“  I  don’t  know  who  you  mean.” 

“  VVhy,  her  lover,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Her  lover?  Lady  Bassett’s  lover  I  ” 

“  Ay,  the  young  parson.” 

Wheeler  .smiled  satirically.  “  Y'ou  cer¬ 
tainly  are  a  good  hater.  Nothing  is  too  bad 
for  tho;e  you  don’t  like.  If  that  Lady  Bas- 

;  is  not  a  true  wife,  where  will  you  find 
one  ?  ” 

“  She  is  the  most  deceitful  jade  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

“  Oh  1  oh  1  ” 

“  Ah  !  you  may  sneer.  So  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  she  outwitted  us.  Hid  the  devil 
himself  ever  do  a  cunninger  thing  than 
that  ?  —  tempting  a  fellow  into  a  correspond¬ 
ence  that  seemed  a  piece  of  folly  on  her 
part,  yet  it  was  a  deep  diabolical  trick  to 
get  at  my  handwriting.  Did  .you  see  her 
game  ?  No  more  than  I  did.  You  chuckled 
at  her  writing  letters  to  the  plaintiff  pen- 
derUe  lite.  W’e  were  both  children,  setting 
our  wits  against  a  woman’s.  I  tell  you  I 
dread  her,  especially  whan  1  see  her  so  un¬ 
naturally  quiet,  after  what  wc  have  done. 
When  you  hook  a  large  salmon,  and  he 
mak>-s  a  great  commotion,  but  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  lies  like  a  stone,  be  on  your  guard ;  he 
means  mischief.” 

“  Well,”  said  Wheeler,  “  this  is  all  very 
true,  but  you  have  strayed  from  the  point. 
What  makes  you  think  she  has  an  improper 
attachment  ?  ” 

“Is  it  so  verj'  unnatural  ?  He  is  the 
handsomest  fellow  about ;  she  is  the  love¬ 
liest  woman;  he  is  dark,  she  is  fair;  and 
they  are  thrown  together  by  circumstances. 
Another  thing,  I  have  always  understood 
that  women  admire  the  qualities  they  don  t 
possess  themselves,  —  strength,  for  instance. 
Now  this  parson  is  a  Hercules.  He  took 
Sir  Charles  up  like  a  boy,  and  carried  him 
in  his  arms  all  the  way  from  where  he  had 
the  fit.  Lady  Bassett  walked  beside  them. 
Rely  on  it  a  woman  does  not  see  one  man 
carry  another  so  without  making  a  compar¬ 
ison  in  I'avor  of  the  strong,  and  against  the 
weak.  But  what  .am  1  talking  about? 
they  w.alk  like  lovers,  those  two.” 

“  What,  hand  in  hand  ?  he !  he  !  ” 

“  No,  side  by  side ;  but  yet  like  lovers  lor 
all  that.” 

“  Y’’ou  must  have  a  good  eye.” 

“  I  have  a  good  opera-gla«s.” 

Mr.  Wheeler  smoked  in  silence. 

“  Well,  but,”  said  he.  after  a  pau.se,  “  if 
thi.s  is  so,  all  the  better  for  you.  Don’t  you 
see  that  the  lover  will  never  really  help  her 
to  get  the  husband  out  of  confinement  ?  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  He  may 
struggle  with  his  own  conscience  a  bit, 
being  a  clergyman,  but  he  won’t  go  too  far ; 
he  won’t  break  the  law  to  get  Sir  Charles 
home,  and  so  end  these  charming  duets 
with  his  lady-love.” 

“  By'  Jove,  you  are  right !  ”  cried  Bas¬ 
sett,  convinced  in  his  turn.  “  I  say,  old 
fellow,  two  heads  are  better  than  one.  I 
think  we  have  got  the  clew,  between  us. 
Yes,  by  Heaven  !  it  is  so ;  for  the  carriage 
used  to  be  out  twice  a  week,  but  now  she 
only  goes  about  once  in  ten  days.  By  and 
by'  it  will  be  once  a  fortnight ;  then  once  a 
a  month,  and  the  black-eyed  rector  will 
preach  patience  and  resignation.  O,  it 
was  a  masterstroke  clapping  him  in  that 
asylum.  All  we  have  got  to  do  now  is  to 


let  well  alone.  When  she  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  Angelo,  she  will  come  to 
easy  terms  with  us,  and  so  I  ’ll  move  across 
the  way  ;  I  shall  never  be  happy  till  I  live 
at  Huntercombe,  and  administer  the  es¬ 
tate.” 

Tlie  maid-servant  brought  him  a  note,  and 
said  it  was  from  her  mistress.  Bassett  took 
it  rather  contemptuously,  and  said,  “  The 
little  woman  is  always  in  a  fidget  now,  when 
you  come  here.  She  is  all  for  peace.”  He 
n-ad  the  letter.  It  ran  thus :  — 

“  Dearest  Uichakd,  —  /  implore  you  to  do 
nothing  more  to  hurt  Hir  CharUs.  It  is  irick-isl, 
and  it  is  useless.  God  has  had  pity  on  iMdy  lias- 
sett,  atid  haoe  you  pity  on  her  too.  .Jane  has  just 
heard  it  from  one  of  the  Huntercombe  servants.” 

“  What  does  she  mean,  with  her  ‘  its  ’  ? 
Why  surely  —  read  it,  you.” 

They  looked  at  each  other,  in  doubt  and 
amazement,  for  some  time.  Then  Richard 
Bassett  rushed  up  stair.<,  and  had  a  few 
hasty  words  with  his  wife. 

She  told  him  her  news  in  plainer  Eng- 
1  lish,  and  renewed  her  mild  entreaties ;  he 
turned  his  back  on  her  in  the  middle.  He 
went  out  into  the  nursery,  and  looked  at  his 
child.  The  little  fellow,  a  beautiful  boy, 
slept  the  placid  sleep  of  infancy ;  he  leaned 
over  him  and  kissed  him,  and  went  down 
to  the  dining-room. 

His  feet  came  tramp,  tramp,  very  slowly, 
and,  when  he  opened  the  door,  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  startled  at  the  change  in  his  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  pale,  and  his  countenance 
fallen. 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ”  said 
Wheeler. 

“  She  has  done  us.  Ah,  I  was  wiser  than 
you;  1  feared  her.  It  is  the  same  thing 
over  again ;  a  woman  against  two  children. 
This  shows  how  strong  she  is ;  you  can’t 
realize  what  she  has  done  —  even  when 
you  sec  it.  An  heir  was  wanted  to  those 
estate?.  Love  cried  out  for  one.  Hate 
cried  out  for  one.  Nature  denied  one.  She 
has  cut  the  Gordian  knot ;  cut  it  as  boldly 
as  the  lowest  woman  in  Huntercombe 
would  have  cut  it,  under  such  a  terrible 
temptation.” 

“  O,  for  shame  1  ” 

“Think,  and  use  your  eyes.” 

“  My  eyes  have  seen  the  lady ;  I  think  I 
see  her  now,  kneeling  like  an  angel  over 
her  husband,  and  pitying  him  tor  having 
knocked  me  down.  1  say  her  only  lover  is 
her  husband.” 

“  O,  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  Time 
brings  changes.  You  can’t  take  the  eyes 
out  of  my  head.” 

“  Suppose  it  should  be  only  a  false 
alarm  ?  ” 

“  Is  that  likely  ?  However,  I  will  learn. 
Whether  it  is  or  not,  that  child  shall  never 
rob  mine  of  Bassett  and  Huntercombe. 
Anything  is  fair  against  such  a  woman.” 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIRST. 

That  very  night,  after  Wheeler  had  gone 
home,  Richard  Bassett  wrote  a  cajoling  let¬ 
ter  to  Mary  Wells,  asking  her  to  meet  him 
at  the  old  place. 

When  the  girl  got  this  letter  she  felt  a 
little  faint  for  a  moment ;  but  she  knew  the 
man,  his  treacher}',  and  his  hard  egotism 
and  selfishness  so  well,  that  she  tossed  the 
letter  aside,  and  resolved  to  take  no  notice. 
Her  trust  was  all  in  her  misti'ess,  for  whom, 
indeed,  she  had  more  real  affection  than  for 
any  living  creature ;  as  for  Richard  Bassett, 
she  absolutely  detested  him. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  she  took  another 
view  of  matters ;  her  deceiver  was  the  enemy 
of  her  mistress ;  she  might  do  her  a  service 
by  going  to  this  rendezvous,  might  learn 
something  from  him,  and  use  it  against  him. 

So  she  went  to  the  rendezvous,  with  a 
heart  full  of  bitter  hate. 

Bassett,  with  all  his  assurance,  could  not 
begin  his  interrogatory  all  in  a  moment :  he 
m^e  a  sort  of  apology,  said  he  felt  he  had 
been  unkind,  and  he  had  never  been  happy 
since  he  had  deserted  her. 

She  cut  that  short.  “  I  have  found  a  bet¬ 
ter  than  you,”  said  she.  “  I  am  going  to 
London  very  soon  —  to  be  married.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“  No  doubt  you  are.” 

“  I  mean  for  your  sake.” 

“  For  my  sake  ?  You  think  as  little  of 
me  as  I  do  of  you.  Come  now,  what  do 
you  want  of  me,  —  without  a  lie,  if  you 
can  f  ” 

“  I  wanted  to  see  you,  and  talk  to  you, 
and  hear  your  prospects.” 

“  Well,  I  have  told  you.”  And  she  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  going. 

“  Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Tell  us  the 
news.  Is  it  true  that  Lady  Bassett  is  ex¬ 
pected  — 


“  O,  that  is  no  news.” 

“  It  is  to  me.” 

“  ’T  ain’t  no  news  in  our  house.  Why, 
we  have  known  it  for  months. 

This  took  away  the  man’s  breath  for  a 
minute. 

At  last  he  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
tention,  — 

“  Will  it  be  fair  or  dark  ?  ” 

“  As  God  pleases.” 

“  1  ’ll  bet  you  five  pounds  to  one  that  it  is 
dark.” 

Mary  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptu¬ 
ously,  as  if  these  speculations  were  too 
childish  for  her. 

“  It ’s  my  lady  you  want  to  talk  about,  is 
it  ?  I  thought  it  was  to  make  me  a  wedding 
present.” 

He  actually  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  gave  her  two  sovereigns.  She  took 
them  with  a  grim  smile. 

He  presumed  on  this  to  question  her 
minutely. 

She  submitted  to  the  interrogatory. 

Only,  as  the  questions  were  not  always 
delicate,  and  the  answer  was  invariably  an 
untruth,  it  mav  be  as  well  to  pass  over  the 
rest  of  the  dialogue.  Suilice  it  to  say  that, 
whenever  the  girl  saw  the  drift  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  she  lied  admirably ;  and  when  she  did 
not,  still  she  lied  upon  ])rinciple ;  it  must 
be  a  good  thing  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

Richard  Bassett  was  now  perplexed,  and 
saw  himself  in  that  very  position  which  had 
so  galled  Lady  Bassett  si.x  weeks  or  so  be¬ 
fore.  He  could  not  make  any  advantageous 
move,  but  was  obliged  to  await  events.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  spy  a  little  on  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett,  and  note  how  often  she  went  to  the 
Asylum. 

After  many  days’  watching,  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  new. 

Mr.  Angelo  was  speaking  to  her  with  a 
good  deal  of  warmth,  when  suddenly  she 
started  from  him,  and  then  turned  round 
upon  him  in  a  very  commanding  attitude, 
and  with  prodigious  fire.  Angelo  seemed 
then  to  address  her  very  humbly.  But  she 
remained  rigid.  At  last  Angelo  retired, 
and  lett  her  so ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  out 
of  sight  than  she  dropped  into  a  garden  seat 
and,  taking  out  her  handkerchief,  cried  a 
long  time. 

“  Why  does  n’t  the  fool  eome  back  ?  ” 
said  Bassett  from  his  tower  of  observa¬ 
tion. 

He  related  this  incident  to  Wheeler,  and 
it  impressed  that  worthy  more  than  all  he 
had  ever  said  belbre  on  the  same  subject. 
But  in  a  day  or  two  Wheeler,  who  was  a 
great  gossip,  and  picked  up  everj’thing, 
came  and  told  Bassett  that  the  parson  was 
looking  out  lor  a  curate,  and  going  to  leave 
his  living  for  a  time,  on  the  ground  of 
health.  “  That  is  rather  against  your 
theory,  Mr.  Bassett,”  said  he. 

“  Not  a  bit,”  said  Bassett.  “  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  is  just  what  these  artful  women 
do,  who  sacrifice  virtue,  but  cling  all  the 
more  to  reputation.  1  read  French  novels, 
my  boy.” 

“  Find  ’em  instructive  ?  ” 

“  Very.  They  cut  deeper  into  human 
nature  than  our  writers  dare.  Her  turning 
away  her  lover  now  is  just  the  act  of  what 
the  French  call  a  masterly  woman,  —  mat- 
tresse  femme.  She  has  got  rid  of  him  to 
close  the  mouth  of  scandal;  that  is  her 
game.” 

“  Well,”  said  Wheeler,  “  you  certainly 
are  verj'  ingenious,  and  so  fortified  in  your 
opinions  that  with  you  facts  are  no  longer 
stubborn  things;  you  can  twist  them  all 
your  way.  If  he  had  stayed  and  buzzed 
about  her,  while  her  husband  was  incar¬ 
cerated,  you  would  have  found  her  guilty : 
he  goes  to  Rome,  and  leaves  her,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  find  her  guilty.  Y'ou  would  have 
made  a  fine  hanging  judge  in  the  good  old 
sanguinary  times.” 

“  1  use  my  eyes,  my  memory,  and  my 
rea.son.  She  is  a  monster  of  vice  and  de¬ 
ceit.  Anything  is  fair  against  such  a 
woman.” 

“  1  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,”  said 
Wheeler,  becoming  grave  r.ather  sudden¬ 
ly.  “  A  woman  is  a  woman,  and  I  tell  you 
plainly  I  have  gone  pretty  well  to  the  end 
of  my  tether  with  you.” 

“  Abandon  me,  then,”  said  Bassett,  dog¬ 
gedly  :  “  I  can  go  alone.” 

Wheeler  was  touched  by  this,  and  said, 
“  No,  no ;  I  am  not  the  man  to  desert  a 
friend :  but  pray  do  nothing  rash,  —  do 
nothing  without  consulting  me.” 

Bassett  made  no  reply. 

About  a  week  after  this,  as  Lady  Bassett 
was  walking  sadly  in  her  own  garden  a 
great  Newfoundland  dog  ran  up  to  her  with¬ 
out  any  warning,  and  put  his  paws  almost 
on  her  shoulder. 


She  screamed  violently,  and  more  than 
once. 

One  or  two  windows  flew  open,  and 
amongst  the  women  who  put  their  heads 
out,  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  Mary  Wells 
was  the  first. 

The  owner  of  tlte  dog  instantly  whistled, 
and  the  sjmrtive  animal  ran  to  him ;  but 
Lady  Bassett  was  a  good  deal  scared,  and 
went  in  holding  her  hand  to  her  side.  Mary 
Wells  hurried  to  her  assistance,  and  she 
cried  a  little  fron»  nervousness  when  the 
young  woman  eame  earnestly  to  her. 

“  O  Mary !  he  frightened  me  so.  I  did 
not  see  him  coming.” 

“Mr.  Moss,”  said  Mary  Wells,  “here’s  a 
villain  come  and  frightened  my  lady  :  go  and 
shoot  his  dog,  vou  and  your  son ;  and  get 
the  grooms,  anfi  fling  him  in  the  horse-pond 
directly.” 

“  No  1  ”  said  Lady  Bassett,  firmly.  “  You 
will  see  that  he  does  not  enter  the  house, 
that  is  all :  should  he  attempt  that,  then 
you  will  use  force  for  my  protection.  Mary, 
come  to  my  room.” 

When  they  were  together  alone,  Ladv 
Bassett  put  both  hands  on  the  girl’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  made  her  turn  towards  her. 

“  I  think  you  love  me,  Mary  ?  ”  said  she, 
drinking  the  girl’s  eyes  with  her  own. 

“  Ah  I  that  I  do,  my  lady.” 

“  Why  did  you  look  so  pale,  and  your 
eyes  flash,  and  why  did  you  incite  those 
Ix)or  men  to  —  it  might  have  led  to  blood¬ 
shed.” 

“  It  would ;  and  that  is  what  I  wanted, 
my  lady.” 

“  O  Mary  !  ” 

“  What,  don’t  you  see  ? 

“  No,  no ;  I  don’t  want  to  think  so :  it 
might  have  been  an  accident.  The  poor 
dog  meant  no  barm ;  it  was  his  way  of  fawn¬ 
ing,  that  was  all.” 

“  The  beast  meant  no  harm,  but  the  man 
did.  He  is  worse  than  any  beast  that  ever 
was  born ;  he  is  a  cruel,  cunning,  selfish 
devil ;  and  if  I  had  been  a  man,  he  should 
never  have  got  off  alive.” 

“  But  are  vou  sure  ?  ” 

“  Quite.  1  was  up  stairs,  and  saw  it  all.” 

'This  was  not  true  :  she  had  seen  nothing 
till  her  mistress  screamed. 

“  Then  —  anything  is  fair  against  such  a 
villain.” 

“  Of  course  it  is.” 

“  Let  me  think.” 

She  leaned  her  head  u|)on  her  hand,  and 
that  intelligent  face  of  hers  quite  shone  with 
bard  thought. 

At  last,  after  long  and  intense  thought, 
she  spoke. 

“  I  ’ll  teach  you  to  be  inhuman,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Bassett,”  said  she  slowly,  and  with  a 
strange  depth  of  resolution. 

Then  Mary  Wells  and  she  put  their  heads 
together  in  close  discussion ;  but  now  Lady 
Bassett  took  the  lead,  and  revealed  to  her 
astonished  adviser  extraordinary  and  as¬ 
tounding  qualities. 

They  had  driven  her  to  bay,  and  that  is  a 
perilous  game  to  play  with  such  a  woman. 

Mary  Wells  found  herself  a  child  com¬ 
pared  with  her  mistress,  now  that  that  lady 
was  driven  to  put  out  all  her  powers. 

The  conversation  lasted  about  two  hours ; 
in  that  time  the  whole  campaign  was  settled. 

The  French  prisoners  in  Germany  are  grow¬ 
ing  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  end  of  iheir 
captivity  is  close  at  hand.  Those  still  renmin- 
ing  continue  to  give  their  captors  some  trouble. 
There  is  much  amicable  intercourse,  of  course, 
with  them,  and  in  some  instances  the  old  animos¬ 
ity  has  given  place  to  friendly  attachment ;  some 
Frenchmen  are  said  to  have  selected  Germany  for 
their  future  home,  and  others  have  taken  Gernian 
wives  back  to  France  with  or  without  the  par¬ 
ents’  consent ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  there  seems 
more  of  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  than  the 
light.  The  latest  complaint  is  of  a  numetous 
party  of  escaped  prisoners  who  have  established 
themselves  near  Owinsk  as  a  company  of  rob¬ 
bers,  and  lead  a  romantic  life  after  the  fashion 
of  “  Carl  Moor,”  shifting  the  scene  from  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  forests  to  those  of  Fosen.  The  country 
is  inviting  for  such  pursuits.  It  is  sparsely  pop¬ 
ulated,  the  roads  are  few  and  bad,  and  the  for¬ 
ests  extensive  and  affording  admirable  hiding- 
places.  The  small  towns  are  few  and  fur  Iw- 
tween,  but  flourishing ;  and  their  peaceable  tra¬ 
ders  prove  an  easy  prey  to  the  military  high¬ 
waymen.  The  latter  have  thoroughly  learned 
the  art  of  “requisitioning,”  and  betray  great 
eagerness  to  revenge  thtinselvcs  for  the  “requi¬ 
sitions  ”  levied  on  their  friends  at  home  by  far 
more  arbitrary  and  immoderate  ones  on  the 
Prusso-Poles.  The  troops  stationed  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  proved  insuflicient  to  cope  with  the  rob¬ 
bers,  and  had  to  bo  considerably  reinforced. 
Having  opened  a  regular  campaign  in  force, 
they  are  now  gradually  clearing  the  country  of 
its  unwelcome  guests,  capturing  them  by  threes 
and  fours  ;  many  surrender  of  their  own  accord, 
urged  by  want  of  food  and  thei  inability  to  es¬ 
cape  on  unknown  roads. 
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LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

Most  of  us  know  how  8trani;cly  old  feelinj^s 
und  associations  clinfr  about  a  room,  —  ^'ar¬ 
ret,  banquet-liall,  or  boudoir.  Wu  come  l)ac‘k 
to  it  attain  and  again,  after  long,  weary  inter¬ 
vals  ;  tind  the  place  totally  changed  perhaps  in 
appearance,  but  find  it  still  somehow  the  same. 

What  flantw  of  St.  James’s  is  not  familiar 
externally  with  the  first  floor  of  the  house  in 
Jermyn  Street,  with  its  neat,  oval  slab  of  jas)>cr- 
colored  porcelain,  and  the  inscription  bidding 
the  Western  world  of  London  take  heed  of  the 
historic  fact  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
Third  lived  there  long  ago.  In  those  un|)retend- 
ing  rooms  what  memories  linger !  This  week 
our  picture-gallery  contains  the  portrait  of  an¬ 
other  chamlwr,  destined  to  be  no  less  famous,  no 
less  memorable,  and  in  connection  with  no  less 
remarkable  a  name.  Uur  readers,  turning  from 
this  page  to  one  which  is  embellished  with  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  drawing-ixxim  at 
Chiselhurst,  will  have  before  them  the  scene  of 
Louis  Napoleon’s  fourth  English  retirement. 

Whether  or  not  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bo¬ 
naparte  was  really  “  born  in  the  purple,”  his 
entrance  to  this  whirligig  world  was  royally  ad¬ 
vertised  to  the  French  empire  and  Dutch  king¬ 
dom  by  the  hoarse  thunder  of  cannon,  und  the 
services  of  no  less  eminent  a  priest  than  Cardi¬ 
nal  Fesch  were  employed  to  induct  the  baby- 
prince  into  the  folds  of  the  Church.  'I'o  be  sure 
ids  baptism  was  an  unusually  deferred  cere¬ 
monial,  following,  at  as  long  an  interval  as  two 
years  and  five  months,  his  birth,  which  had  oe- 
curred  at  the  Tuilericson  the  20th  of  April,  1808. 
His  sponsors  were  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  first 
of  that  name,  and  the  Einjircss  Maria  Louisa. 
At  seven  years  of  age  Louis  Napoleon  accom¬ 
panied  his  uncle,  then  newly  returned  from 
Elba,  to  the  Champ  de  Mai,  und  was  presented 
to  the  deputies  and  the  people.  When,  at  Mal- 
maison,  the  Emperor  embraced  him  fur  the  last 
time,  the  boy  was  greatly  agitated,  and  would 
fain  have  gone  with  him  into  his  lonely  exile. 
His  own  banishment,  with  Hortense  his  mother, 
was  into  Switzerland.  Here,  being  admitted 
to  citizenship  and  military  service,  he  studied 
gunnery  at  the  school  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Thun. 

In  1830  the  news  of  the  lievolution  of  July 
reaebed  Prince  Louis  while  making  an  Alpine 
tour,  and  he  sought  the  permission  of  the  new 
citizen-king,  Louis  Philippe,  to  return  to  France. 
A  renewal  of  the  decree  of  banishment  was 
the  answer.  In  1831  Louis  Napoleon  took  part 
in  the  insurrection  at  Rome.  His  elder  brother 
died  at  Farli  that  same  year,  and  he  escaped 
through  Italy  and  France  to  England,  seeking 
refuge  there  for  the  first  time.  His  sojourn  here 
was  brief ;  and,  retiring  to  the  castle  of  Ahrenen- 
berg,  in  Tburgau,  he  devoted  his  time  princi¬ 
pally  to  literature,  not  forgetting,  wo  may  be 
snro,  the  designs  he  had  already  formed  on  the 
throne  of  France.  In  1836  those  designs  were, 
in  his  belief,  ripe  fur  execution.  The  attempt 
at  Strasburg  was,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Kinglake, 
whose  bitterness  and  extravagant  force  of  sa¬ 
tirical  denunciation  unfortunately  deprived  his 
acute  judgment  of  much  of  its  due  influence,  a 
graver  business  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  Prince  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old. 
The  enterprise  then  failed,  as  all  the  world 
knows ;  nor,  though  there  may  be  some  Haws  in 
the  world’s  actual  knowledge,  need  we  rehearse 
the  facts  of  the  failure.  Louis  Napoleon  was 
detained  a  week  or  two  in  the  fortress  a  prisoner, 
und  was  then  released  on  the  condition  of  his 
going  to  America,  whither  he  was  assisted  bv  a 
sum  of  £  600  from  tbe  King  of  the  French.  'I'he 
term  for  the  restless  plotter’s  residence  in  the 
United  States  was  little  longer  than  bad  been 
his  stay  in  England.  Returning  to  Switzerland, 
he  found  his  mother  on  her  death-bed  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  1838  he  again  took  up  his  abode  in  Lon¬ 
don.  , 

The  celebrated  treatise  “  Des  Iddes  NapolCo- 
niennes”  was  published  in  1839,  and  it  was 
practically  followed  up  in  the  ensuing  year  by 
the  descent  on  Boulogne,  a  farce-tragedy  of  the 
mournfullest  character.  Here,  again,  though 
under  a  certain  protest,  we  must  turn  to  the  un¬ 
sparing  historian  of  the  Crimea  for  a  too  truth¬ 
ful  glimpse  at  that  miserable  prank  of  August, 
1840.  Count  Montholon,  General  Voisin,  and 
Hfty-threc  followers  accompanied  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  on  Iward  a  hired  steamer,  the  City  of 
Edinbunjh.  Mr.  Kinglake  having  shown  how 
skilful  arrangements  and  favoring  fortune  had 
brought  the  adventurer  into  the  very  circum¬ 
stances  he  had  projected  with  long  and  labori¬ 
ous  design,  says,  •’  He  could  not  govern  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  struggle  by  the  resources  of  his 
intellect;  and  being  also  without  the  Hre  and 
the  joyfulness  which  come  to  warlike  men  in 
moments  of  crisis  and  of  danger,  he  was  ill 
qualiHed  to  kindle  the  hearts  of  the  bewildered 
soldiery.  So  when  at  last  a  tirm  angry  officer 
(Captain-Colonel  Puygallier)  forced  his  way 
into  the  barrack-yard,  he  conquered  the  Prince 
almost  instantly  by  the  strength  of  a  more 
resolute  nature,  and  tamed  him  out  into  the 
street,  with  all  his  Hfcy  armed  followers,  with 
his  flag  and  his  eagle  and  all  his  counterfeit 
head-quarters  staff,  as  though  he  were  dealing 
with  a  mere  troop  of  strolling  players.”  The 
scathing  words  we  have  quoted  are,  let  us 
hasten  to  observe,  tempered  by  a  just  and  gen¬ 
erous  tribute  to  the  victim’s  better  nature. 
“  Yet  only  a  few  weeks  afterwards,”  the  writer 
adds,  “this  same  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was 
able  to  show,  by  his  demeanor  Wfore  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  that  where  the  occasion  gave 
him  leisure  for  thought  and  fur  the  exercise  of 


mental  control,  he  knew  how  to  comcort  him¬ 
self  with  dignity,  and  with  a  generous  care  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  followers.” 

Many  of  the  jieers  who  sat  to  try  the  Prince 
owed  their  elevation  to  his  uncle.  M.  Berryer 
skilfully  defended  him  and  Count  Montholon ; 
but  they  and  their  subordinates  were  found 
guilty ;  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  remained  for  six 
years  immured  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  and 
made  bis  escape  thence  in  tbe  disguise  of  a 
workman,  on  the  23th  of  May,  1846.  For  the 
third  time  he  then  found  an  asylum  in  England, 
and  resided  in  London  till  the  revolution  of 
1848. 

The  taciturn,  the  impassible  believer  in  his 
destiny,  the  expounder  of  the  Napoleonic  ideas, 
felt  him.self  again  called  to  assist  at  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  France.  Elected  a  representative  in 
the  National  Assembly,  he  did  not  rest  till,  by 
the  choice  of  the  people  and  his  own  will,  he 
was  President  of  the  Republic.  The  general 
opinion  of  his  pretensions  and  his  prospects 
was  fairly  reflected  in  the  ridicule  of  Punch  and 
the  ludicrous  caricatures  of  John  Leech.  The 
eoiip-<r^ut  of  December,  1851,  silenced  the  last 
faint  notes  of  derision,  if  indeed  the  laughers 
had  not  ceased  to  laugh  long  before.  The 
French  nation,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  six 
millions,  voted  the  restoration  of  the  Empire ; 
and  the  popular  voice  was  ratified  by  decree  on 
the  2d  December,  1852,  exactly  a  year  from  tbe 
memorable  morning  of  the  arrest,  while  the 
darkness  of  light  still  lingered,  of  Changarnier, 
Bedeau,  Lamorieibre,  Cavaignac,  and  Le  Flo, 
the  five  foremost  generals  of  France.  What 
remains  is  the  history  of  the  Empire,  into 
which  we  can  but  cast  a  hurried  glance.  The 
alliance  of  England  and  France  in  arms,  with 
Turkey  and  Sardinia,  against  Russia;  the 
espousal  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  Eugenie 
Marie  de  Guzman,  a  lady  of  illustrious  descent, 
after  his  rebuff  in  the  scheme  of  an  Imperial 
marriage  ;  the  Orsini  plot,  and  its  consequences 
in  England ;  the  Italian  war,  and  other  great 
events,  must  here  be  passed  in  a  sort  of  dumb 
show,  “  as  in  a  glass  darkly.”  The  chance  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Bonapartes  to  the  throne 
of  France  is  discussed  this  week  in  our  editorial 
columns. 


RAPHAEL’S  MADONNA  DEL  LIBRO. 

V  FLORENTINE  correspondent  gives  some 
particulars  as  to  the  recent  sale  of  Raphael’s 
“  Madonna  del  Libro,”  until  very  lately  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  city  of  Perugia  for 
the  artist  and  connoisseur :  “  This  diminutive 
oil  painting,  measuring  only  17  centimetres  in 
diameter,  and  known  likewise  under  the  denom¬ 
ination  of  ‘  Madonna  di  Casa  Conestabile,’  from 
the  name  of  its  jiossessor,  Marchese  Conesta¬ 
bile,  is  no  less  than  the  fifty-second  Raphael 
which  has  been  disposed  of  to  foreign  purchas¬ 
ers  out  of  eighty-three  which  Italy  formerly 
possessed.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  desiring  to 
present  this  jiicture  to  her  consort  on  his  birth¬ 
day,  made  the  Marchese  Gian  Carlo  Conesta¬ 
bile  an  otter  of 320,000  f.  for  it.  Like  many  oth¬ 
er  Italian  noblemen  of  the  present  day,  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  this  gem  —  a  well-known  Etruscan 
scholar,  by  the  way — is  endowed  with  a  person¬ 
al  fortune  unfortunately  far  from  adeiiuate  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  palazzo,  gallery,  and  so¬ 
cial  position  he  has  inherited  from  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  therefore  lent  no  unwilling  ear  to 
the  tempting  otter.  Nevertheless,  being  anxious 
if  |K)!«ible  to  preserve  his  treasure  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  his  native  country,  he  requested  twenty- 
four  hours’  reflection  time,  and  immediately 
communicated  to  the  town  council  of  Perugia 
the  intelligence  of  the  proposal  made  to  him, 
and  his  desire  that  the  town  itself  should  have  the 
preference,  at  the  same  time  ottering  to  sell  it  in 
this  case  at  a  reduction  of  20,000f.  The  coun¬ 
cil,  after  a  deliberation,  however,  declared  their 
inability  to  meet  even  this  demand,  upon  which 
Marchese  Conestabile,  after  a  good  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  obtained  another  forty-eight  hours  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  made  use  of  this  time  to  offer  his 
picture  to  the  State  on  similar  conditions  as  those 
no  had  proposed  to  his  native  city,  i.  e.  300,000f., 
in  order  that  the  Italian  Government  might 
have  the  preference  before  a  foreign  purchaser. 
Correnti,  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction, 
who  is  at  a  loss  to  provide  1,000  francs  for  a 
poor  schoolmaster,  of  course  had  no  sum  ap¬ 
proaching  to  this  to  dispose  of  in  favor  of  a  work 
of  art.  His  colleagues,  the  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  although  ready  to  contribute  from 
their  own  funds  as  much  as  they  could  possibly 
afford,  were  unable  with  all  their  efforts  to  reach 
the  modest  sura  of  30,000f.,  let  alone  300,000f., 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  demand  from 
Parliament,  there  being  no  time  allowed  the. 
Minister  for  doing  so,  and  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  its  being  granted.  So  the  Empress 
got  the  jiicture  after  all. 


OLD  LANDMARKS. 

\MONG  the  saddest  losses  that  the  country 
has  had  to  mourn  for  some  time  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  old  colonial  and  revolutionary 
buildings  by  the  recent  fire  at  Alexandria,  Va. 
The  country  is  just  getting  old  enough  to  cher¬ 
ish  warmly  the  memories  and  relics  of  its  young 
days,  and  when  it  is  known  that  among  the 
houses  destroyed  by  this  fire  were  the  Masonic 
lodge  of  which  Washington  was  the  master,  and 
the  old  colonial  court-house,  in  which  his  pro¬ 
vincial  troops  were  quartered  in  17.54,  from  the 
door  of  which  Braddock  marched  to  his  defeat 


in  1755,  and  in  which  ex-President  Washington 
gave  his  last  vote,  in  1799,  u  feeling  of  genuine 
sorrow  is  likely  to  come  over  our  hearts.  We 
txmld  lietter  have  spared  many  richer  and 
grander  edifices.  These  relics  are  the  things 
that  certify  the  truth  of  history,  and  in  this  age 
of  iconoclasm,  when  it  is  argued  that  William 
Tell  and  Hhakespeare  are  myths,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  erelong  some  irreverent  enemy 
of  the  past  may  not  propose  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  such  person  as  George  Washington. 
The  old  revolutionary  flags  in  the  court-house 
were  saved,  however,  —  the  flag  of  Washington’s 
botly-guard,  the  flag  of  Paul  Jones,  and  that  of 
a  company  of  Alexandria  continentals.  These 
lessen  the  misfortune  in  some  degree,  bnt  it  is  a 
greater  loss  than  busy  Yankeelaud  of  to-day  has 
time  to  brood  over,  this  loss  of  the  grand  old 
landmarks  of  the  revolutionary  days. 


Not  long  since  at  a  sitting  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  curious  communication 
was  received  from  M.  Zaliwski,  which,  if  it  were 
borne  out,  would  be  invaluable  to  navigation. 
He  states  that  if  a  hollow  cylinder  made  of  thin 
materials,  open  at  the  top  and  provided  with  a 
sharp-edged  bottom,  be  properly  ballasted  and 
then  put  into  a  tub  or  other  vessel  filled  with  water, 
it  will  soon  move  in  a  never-varying  direction 
firom  w'est  to  east. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

The  Senate,  on  May  23d,  ratified  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  by  a  vote  of  fifty  to  twelve,  all 
amendments  being  rejected.  The  treaty  was 
promptly  engrossed,  and  signed  by  the  President. 

Tbe  Senate,  May  37,  took  up  the  resolution  for 
the  release  of  Messrs.  White  and  Ramsdell.  Messrs. 
Sumner  and  Sherman  reiterated  tbe  opinions  they 
bad  already  expressed,  and  Mr.  Conkling  defended 
the  power  of  the  Senate  to  imprison.  After  fur¬ 
ther  debate,  Mr.  Wilson’s  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
twenty- three  to  thirteen.  The  Senate  soon  after 
adjourned  sine  die.  Five  treaties  were  left  unacted 
upon.  Messrs.  White  and  Ramsdell  were  released 
a  few  minutes  afterward.  Their  cases  have  been 
certified  to  the  mnd  jury. 

The  annual  decoration  of  the  graves  of  Union 
soldiers  throughout  the  country  occurred  May  30. 
Despatches  from  nearly  all  tbe  principal  cities  of 
tbe  Northern  States  report  a  general  observance  of 
Decoration  Day,  with  processions,  addresses,  and 
appropriate  exercises.  At  the  Gettysburg  na¬ 
tional  cemetery.  General  Humphreys  delivered  an 
address,  reviewing  many  incidents  of  the  great 
battle. 

George  W.  Smalley,  a  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  writes  in  regard  to  tbe 
opinion  of  tbe  English  people  as  to  tbe  Washing¬ 
ton  Treaty:  “I  asked  a^in  and  again  this  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘  Assuming,  as  we  both  do,  that  the  treaty 
will  be  ratified  <>a  both  sides,  what  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  in  England  ?  Is  it  a  settlement  which  you  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  means  of  being  rid  at  a  high  price  of 
a  troublesome  and  dangerous  complication,  bnt 
which  is  to  leave  behind  a  lasting  regret  and  re¬ 
sentment,  or  is  it  a  settlement  which  yon  accept 
most  cordially,  and  which  you  believe  and  mean 
shall  be  followed  on  your  part  by  a  hearty  friend¬ 
ship  such  as  ought  to  exist  between  tbe  two  na¬ 
tions?’  The  answer  was  invariably  the  same, 
‘  We  make  the  treaty  in  good  faith,  and  accept  it 
cordially.  We  hail  it  as  an  omen  ef  cordial  good¬ 
will  hereafter  on  both  sides.  If  it  is  accepted  in 
the  same  spirit  in  America,  we  believe  it  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  English-speaking 
races.’  ” 

A  coal-mine  at  Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  caught 
fire.  May  27,  at  the  top  of  the  breaker.  Twenty- 
eight  persons  were  in  the  mine  at  tbe  time.  By 
night  a  dog  was  let  down  and  brought  back  safe. 
At  midnight  all  were  yet  living,  but  when  all  bad 
been  drawn  out,  eightMn  were  found  to  be  dead. 

Tbe  court  of  claims  has  ordered  the  payment  for 
Mr.  Seward's  cable  despatches  in  cipher. 

The  London  Times  approves  the  settlement  of 
the  Alabama  claims  proposed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington. 

A  man  in  Missouri  was  attacked  in  his  own 
bouse  by  the  Ku  KIuz  the  other  day,  shot  two  of 
them,  gave  himself  up,  and  was  murdered  while  in 
tbe  bands  of  the  authorities  on  his  way  to  jail. 

A  wealthy  Englishman  has  willed  eleven  millions 
of  property  to  the  U.  S.  Government  in  case  it 
consents  to  pay  his  heirs  an  annual  perpetuity  of 
$330,000. 

The  naturalization  treaty  between  Austria  and 
the  United  States  has  been  ratified  by  the  Reichs- 
rath. 

The  latest  invention  in  advertising  is  that  of  a 
Hartford  patent  medicine  man,  who  has  sheared 
his  dog,  and  painted  on  the  animal  the  name  of 
the  universal  cure. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

France.  —  The  Paris  revolution  ended  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pbre  la  Chaise.  The  fighting  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  Menilmontant,  and  P6re  la  Chaise  was  des¬ 
perate,  and  no  quarter  was  given  to  man,  woman, 
or  child. 

The  loss  of  the  Versailles  troops  during  the  sev¬ 
en  days’  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Paris  was  only 
2,896.  Tbe  losses  of  the  insurants  are  estimateid 
to  be  fifteen  times  as  great.  It  is  rumored  that 
ten  nuns  were  murdered  in  the  prison  of  La  Ro- 
quette.  Among  tbe  hostages  shot  on  tbe  night  of 
May  23,  at  La  Roquette  prison,  besides  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  were  the  president  of  the  Cour  de 
Comptes,  Jecker,  the  Mexican  banker,  the  Abb^s 
Sura  and  Degnerry,  Jesuit  Fathers  Olivain,  Car- 
bert  and  Bangy,  the  Abbd  Allard,  and  twenty 
gensdarmes. 

Thiers  issued.  May  25,  a  circular  of  information 
to  the  provinces  as  follows:  “  We  are  masters  of 
Paris,  except  a  small  portion,  which  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  to-day.  The  Louvre  has  been  saved.  Tbe 
hotel  of  tbe  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  partially 


burned,  and  the  Tuileries  and  Palais  du  Quay 
d’Orsay,  in  which  the  council  of  tbe  state  bolds 
its  sessions,  wholly  destroyed.  We  have  already 
twelve  thousand  prisoners,  and  shall  have  twenty 
thonsand.  Tbe  streets  of  Paris  are  strewn  witn 
insurgent  corpses.  Our  loss  is  small.  Tne  army 
has  behaved  admirably.  Justice  will  soon  be  sat¬ 
isfied,  and  France  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  her 
own  misfortunes.” 

The  official  journal  of  tbe  republic  announces 
that  the  national  archives,  nabonal  library,  na- 
tionsd  arsenal  and  museum  of  the  Louvre  are  safe. 
The  Manufacture  des  Gobelins  and  Obeervatoire 
are  badly  damaged. 

A  despatch  from  Paris,  dated  May  39,  says: 
“Paris  looks  completely  cowed.  The  shops  are 
all  closed;  even  those  of  vital  necessity,  such  as 
chemists,  remain  shut.  The  restaurants,  bakeries, 
and  grocery  stores  have  also  suspended  business. 
The  old  revolutionary  system  oi  denunciation  is 
going  on  with  terrible  ferocity.  Nadir,  the  aero- 
nanC  has  been  arrested  for  supposed  sympathy 
with  the  Commune.  Nobody  is  safe,  even  in  the 
presence  of  their  must  intimate  friends.  A  rash 
word  or  imprudent  ge-tnre  by  man  or  woman  in¬ 
sures  instant  death.  Men,  women,  and  even  chil¬ 
dren,  are  seized  by  tbe  brutal  soldiers  and  shot. 
Tbe  saddest  feature  is  the  conduct  of  the  women, 
tbe  female  insurgents  having  in  many  instsuices 
been  detected  firing  bouses  of  innocent  persons 
with  petroleum.  A  fear  almost  amounting  to  a 
panic  prevails  in  apprehension  of  incendiarism. 

Baron  d’Arethan  declared  in  tbe  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  Brussels,  May  25,  that  be  should 
not  consider  or  treat  as  political  refugees  the  vil¬ 
lains  of  the  Commune  who  escape  from  Paris  into 
Belgian  territory. 

In  the  Belgian  Senate,  May  30,  Baron  d’Are¬ 
than,  in  reply  to  Rodes,  statM  that  tbe  govern¬ 
ment  having  become  convinced  that  tbe  recent 
letter  of  Victor  Hugo  was  compromising  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  it  had  requested  Victor  Hugo  to  leave  the 
country,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  do  so  the  King 
signed  a  decree,  the  object  of  which  was  to  force 
bis  departure  from  the  country.  The  prime  min¬ 
ister  s^ded  that  the  decree  had  been  enforced,  and 
Victor  Huto  has  gone  to  London. 

In  the  German  parliament.  May  25,  Bismarck 
said  he  should  withdraw  his  bill  for  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  resign  his  minis¬ 
try,  unless  tbe  amendments  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  were  expunged,  and,  on  a  vote,  the  bill  was 
recommitted. 

Great  Britain.  —  The  anniversary  of  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  May  24,  was 
generally  observed  as  a  holiday  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  Business  was  entirely  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  usual  festivities  were  indulged  in 
without  restraint.  Naval  and  military  salutes 
were  being  fired  at  intervals  in  honor  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Pyrotechnic  displays  and  military  parades 
occupied  the  afternoon  and  evening. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


May  ‘.34. 

Fihancial. 

Lomdox.  —  Consols,  931i'  1  V.  9.  5-20's,  1802,  90’,' ;  do. 
1867,  92’,'. 

Nsw  Yosr.  —  Gold,  lllfi ;  V.  9.  fl's,  1881, 117>.'i  5  20’s, 
1862,  lll’ii  d  1. 1867, 

COXXESCUL. 

Lit ISFOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplsnds,  7  ‘r.d. 

New  You.  —  Cotton,  middlina  uplands,  16,‘,e.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat.  S  1.62 1  67. 

CmcAeo.  —  Ked  winter  wheat,  6 1.261^  1-26’,'  (No.  2). 

May  133. 

Finaxcial. 

Lo.'OOX.  —  Consols.  OS’*';  C.  9.  5-20's,  1S62,  90’,':  do. 
1867,  92’,'. 

Fraxkpoxt.  —  U.  9  5->0's,  186'2,  #6  (J?  96Jf. 

New  You.  —  Gold,  lllKi  V-  8  6's.  1881, 117  V;  5-20  s, 
1862,  Win  i  do.  1867,  113’i. 

Co.VnEBCIAL. 

Livixpool.  — £ott'>n,  middling  uplands,  7^,d. 

New  Yore.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  17c.',  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  #1.66  .it  1.67. 

Chicago.  —  Ked  winter  wheat,  #  1.25^  ^  1.30  (No.  2;. 
M.iy  ‘46. 

Fixaxcial. 

Loxdox — Consols,  93’,;  U.  9.  5-20's,  1862,  90’,' ;  do. 
1867,  92 

Fraxkport.  —  U.  9.  5  '20’8,  1863,  OS’^. 

New  York.  — Gold,  111^  ;  U.  s.e’s,  1881,117'  ;  5-'20's, 
1862,  111’,',  do.  1867,  llZJi. 

CoXXERCI.d. 

Liverpool.  — Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7’,d. 

New  YoRk.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  167^0. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S 1  66  1.67. 

Chicago —  Red  winter  wheat,  #  1  26  (No.  2). 

May  ‘47. 

Fixaxcial. 

Loxdox.  —  Consols,  93',;  U.  9.  5-20’s,  1862,90’,  ;  do. 
18'.7,  92’.'. 

New  You _ Gold,  lil  t,  ;  C.  9.  6's  1881, 117 1,' ;  5-20's, 

1862,  111?;  ;  do.  1867,  113’,'. 

CoxxucuL. 

Livirpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7’,d. 

New  You. —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  17c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  #  1  66  168. 

Chicago.  —  Ked  winter  wheat,  #  l.'26>.^  (No.  2): 

May  ‘49. 

FiXAXaAL. 

Loxdox. —  Consols,  93 ;  C.  9.  5-20’s,  186'2,  90’,' ;  do. 
1867,  92’.'. 

New  You.  —  Gold,  lllJi  ;  C.  9  6’s,  1881, 117 '4  ;  5-20’3, 
1862,  lll>i  ;  do.  1867,  113’,'. 

COXXIRCLiU 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7  ’,d. 

Nsw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  17’,c.  -,  led  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  #  1.65  (<t  1.68. 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  #  1.26^  (No.  2). 

May  30. 

Fixaxcul. 

L.OXDOX. — Consols,  93’,'  ;  C.  9.  5  20’s,  1862,  90',' ;  do. 
1867,  92’,. 

New  York.  —  Gold,  111’,' ;  U.  9.  6's.  1881, 117*,  ;  5-30’i, 
1862,  111*.  ;  do.  1867, 113.’,. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7 ’,. 

New  York.  — Cotton,  middling  nplands,  17’,c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  #  1  68  .a  1.69, 

CuiC.VGO  — Ked  winter  wheat,  1.27  (No.  '£). 


JOCKO’S  MATINEE.  —  Dkawn  by  Alfbed  Fbedericks. 


MIGGLES.  —  Duawn  by  S.  Eytixge,  Jk. 

"SIIR  T<K)K  TIIK  IXVAI.IIi'k  WITIIKUKD  ItASH  t.V  HRR  0W»,  AMD  Tt'MXitD  IIKII  KVKS  n-OV  T:!I-;  DYI\<i  KIRK.”  —  FROM  BRKT  HARTK'll  STORY  OX  P.\CE  Z62. 


June  17, 1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


MIGGLES.  lUiin’ 

very 

BV  BBET  HAUTE. 

WE  were  eight,  including  the  driver.  We  had  had 
not  spoken  during  the  passage  of  the  last  eyes 
six  miles,  since  the  jolting  of  the  heavy  ve^cle  and 
over  the  roughening  road  had  spoiled  the  Judge  s  objee 
last  poetical  quotation.  The  tall  man  beside  the  Bi 
Judge  was  ttsleep,  his  arm  passed  through  the  ] 
swaving  strap  and  his  head  resting  upon  it,  —  anyli 
alto-'Cthcr  a  limp,  helpless-looking  object,  as  if  insei 
he  had  hanged  himself  and  been  cut  down  too  Ti 
late.  The  French  lady  on  the  back  seat  was  hant 
asleep,  too,  yet  in  a  half-conseious  propriety  of  laps( 
attitude,  sliown  even  in  the  disposition  of  the  ting’ 
handkerehief  which  she  held  to  her  forehead  and 
which  partially  veUed  her  face.  The  ladv  from  peal 
Virginia  City,'  travelling  with  her  hns^nd,  had  cont 
long  since  lost  all  individuality  in  a  wild  jjjnfi-  T 
sion  of  ribbons,  veils,  furs,  and  shawls.  Phere  1  the 
was  no  sound  but  the  rattling  of  wheels  and  the  inal 
dash  of  rain  upon  the  roof.  Suddenly  the  stage  tern 
stopped  and  we  became  dimly  aware  of  voices,  that 
The  driver  was  evidently  in  the  midst  of  an  ex-  I  thcr 
citin"  colloquy  with  some  one  in  the  road,  —  a  all  i 
colltMuy  of  which  such  fragments  as  “  brid{^  regi 
gone/’  “  twenty  feet  of  water,”  “  can’t  pass,  con 
were  occasionally  distinguishable  above  the  will 
storm.  Then  came  a  lull,  and  a  mysterious  ima 
voiec  from  the  read  shouted  the  parting  adju¬ 
ration,—  . 

“  Try  Miggles's.**  py 

We  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  leaders  as  the  has 
vehicle  slowly  turned,  of  a  horseman  vanishing  mei 
through  the  rain,  and  we  were  evidently  on  our  rea 
wav  to  Miggles’s.  ^ 

Who  and  where  was  Higgles  ?  The  Judge,  Mi| 
our  authority,  did  not  remember  the  name,  and  wh 
he  knew  the  country  thoroughly.  The  Washoe  kej 
traveller  thought  Higgles  must  keep  a  hotel.  ' 
We  only  knew  that  we  were  stopped  by  high  ala 
water  in  front  and  rear,  and  that  Higgles  was  po: 
our  rock  of  refuge.  A  ten  minutes’  splashing  dir 
through  a  tangled  by-road,  scarcely  wide  enough  wa 
for  the  stage,  and  we  drew  up  before  a  barred  pel 
and  boarded  gate  in  a  wide  stone  wall  or  fence  im 
about  eight  feet  high.  Evidently  Higgles’s,  and  wl 
evidently  Higgles  did  not  keep  a  hotel.  vo 

The  driver  got  down  and  tried  the  gate.  It  wt 
was  securely  locked.  ch 

“  Higgles  !  O  Higgles  1  ”  i ' 

JCo  ftttswer*  I 

”  Higg-ells !  You  Higgles  1  ”  contiiined  the  pi 
driver,  with  rising  wrath.  »u 

”  Migglesy  1  ”  joined  in  the  expressman,  per-  hi 

suasivelv.  •*  0  Higgy  1  Hig  1  ”  pi 

But  no  reply  came  from  the  apparently  insen-  hi 
aate  Higgles.  The  Judge,  who  had  finally  got  d- 
the  window  down,  put  his  head  out  and  pro¬ 
pounded  a  series  of  questions,  which  if  answered  sc 
^tegorically  would  have  undoubtedly  elucidated  it 
the  whole  mystery,  but  which  the  driver  evaded  tl 
bv  replying  that  “  if  we  did  n’t  want  to  sit  in  the  o 
coach  all  night,  we  had  better  rise  up  and  sing  o 

out  for  Higgles.”  ,  „  ^  •  i.  l! 

So  we  rose  up  and  called  on  Higgles  in  cho-  d 

rus :  then  separately.  And  when  we  had  fin¬ 
ished,  a  Hibernian  fellow-passenger  from  the 
roof  called  for  “  Haygells  1  ”  whereat  we  all  tl 
laughed.  While  we  were  laughing,  the  driver  c 
cried  “  Shoo  1 "  .  K 

We  listened.  To  our  infinite  amazement  the  c 
chorus  of  “Higgles”  was  repeated  from  the  r 
other  side  of  tlie  wall,  even  to  the  final  and  1  c 
supplemental  “  Haygells.”  1 

“  Extraordinary  echo,”  said  the  Judge.  ( 

“  Extraordinary  d— d  skunk  1  ”  roared  the  i 
driver,  contemptuously.  “  Come  out  of  that, 
Higgles,  and  show  yourself!  Be  a  man,  Hig-  i 
gles  !  Don’t  hide  in  the  dark ;  I  would  n’t  if  I  h 
were  you.  Higgles,”  continued  Yuba  Bill,  now 
dancing  about  in  an  excess  of  fury. 

“  Higgles  1  ’’  continued  the  voice,  “  O  Hig- 
gles  1  ”  ..... 

“  My  good  man !  Mr.  Myghail !  said  the 
Judge,  softening  the  asperities  of  the  name  as 
much  as  possible.  “  Consider  the  inhospitality 
of  refusing  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  to  helpless  females.  R^ly,  my  dear 
gir  —  ”  But  a  succession  of  “  Higgles,”  ending 
in  a  burst  of  laughter,  drowned  his  voice. 

Yuba  Bill  hesitated  no  longer.  Taking  a 
heavy  stone  from  the  road,  he  battered  down  the 
gate,  and  with  the  expressman  entered  the  en¬ 
closure.  W’e  followed.  Nobod v  was  to  be  seen. 
In  the  gathering  darkness  all  that  we  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  was  that  we  were  in  a  garden  —  from 
the  rose-bushes  that  scattered  over  us  a  minute 
spray  from  their  dripping  leaves  — and  before  a 
long,  rambling  wooden  building. 

“  Do  you  know  this  Higgles  1  ”  asked  the 
Judge  of  Yuba  Bill. 

“No,  nor  don’t  want  to,”  said  Bill,  shortly, 
who  felt  the  Pioneer  Stage  Comps,  y  insulted  in  ! 
his  person  by  the  coniumacious  Higgles. 

“  But,  my  dear  sir,”  expostulated  the  .Tuuge, 
as  he  thought  of  the  barred  gate. 

“  Iiookee  here,”  said  Yuba  Bill,  with  fine 
irony,  “  had  n’t  yon  better  go  back  and  sit  in 
the  coach  till  yer  introduced  f  I’m  going  in,” 
and  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  building. 

A  long  room  lighted  only  by  the  embers  of  a 
fire  that  was  dying  on  the  large  hearth  at  its 
further  extremity ;  the  walls  curiously  papered, 
and  the  flickering  firelight  bringing  put  its  gro¬ 
tesque  pattern  ;  someliody  sitting  in  a  large 
arm-chair  by  the  fireplace.  All  this  we  saw  as 
we  crowded  together  into  the  room,  after  the 
driver  and  expressman. 

“  Hello,  be  you  Higgles '!  ”  said  Yuba  Bill  to 
the  solitarv  occupant. 

The  figure  neither  spoke  nor  stirred.  Yuba 
Bill  walked  wrathfully  toward  it,  and  turned  the 


eve  of  his  coach-lantern  ujion  its  face.  It  was  a  1  h 
man’s  face,  prematurely  old  and  wrinkled,  with  sengt 
very  large  eyes,  in  which  there  w.is  that  expres-  hiisbi 
sion  of  perfectly  gratuitous  solemnity  which  I  tall  i 
had  sometimes  seen  in  an  owl’s.  The  large  self-s 
eyes  wandered  from  Bill’s  face  to  the  lantern,  augl 
and  finally  fixed  their  gaze  on  that  luminous  lenre 
object,  without  further  recognition.  he  In 

Bill  restrained  himself  with  an  cflbrt.  get  t 

“Higgles!  Bo  you  deaf?  You  nin  t  dumb  bl 
anvhow,  you  know  ’ ;  and  \  iiba  Bill  shook  the  iiieni 
insensate  figure  bv  the  shoulder.  hear 

To  our  great  dismay,  as  Bill  removed  his  was 
hand,  the  venerable  stranger  apparently  eol-  thei 
lapsed,  —  sinking  into  half  his  size  and  an  undis-  and 
tinguishable  heap  of  clothing.  _  “id 

I  Well,  dern  my  skin,”  said  Bill,  looking  ap-  siste 
ingly  at  ns,  and  hopelessly  retiring  from  the  pass 

“f*  ,  ,  i-f  1 

he  Judge  now  stepped  forwanl,  and  we  lifted  ot  tl 
mysterious  invertebrate  back  into  his  orig-  that 
position.  Bill  was  dismissed  with  the  Ian-  who 
to  reconnoitre  outside,  for  it  was  evident  mag 
,  from  the  helplessness  of  this  solitary  man  com 
e  must  be  attendants  near  at  hand,  and  we  abo' 
drew  around  the  fire.  'Phe  Judge,  who  had  see 
uned  his  authority,  and  had  never  lost  his  jour 
versational  amiability,  —  standing  before  us  eriii 
1  his  back  to  the  hearth,  —  charged  us,  as  an  and 
ginarv  jury,  as  follows  :  — 

It  is  evident  that  either  our  distinguished  ot  s 
nd  here  has  reached  that  condition  described  Jim 
Shakespeare  as  ‘  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,’  or  1  h( 
sutfered  some  premature  abatement  of  his  picl 
Btal  and  physical  faculties.  Whether  he  is  Ion 
lly  the  Higgles  —  ”  J 

Icro  he  wiw  interrupted  by  Higgles  1  O  it  v 
jgles  !  Migglesy  !  Hig  !  ”  and,  in  fact,  the  mg 
ole  chorus  of  Higgles  in  very  much  the  same  cor 
r  as  it  had  ouce  Wore  been  delivered  unto  us.  bes 
We  ''azed  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  some  ide 
rm.”  The  Judge,  in  particular,  vacated  his  we 
iition  quickly,  as  the  voice  seemed  to  come  jou 
ectiv  over  his  shoulder.  The  cause,  however,  tin 
s  soon  discovered  in  a  large  magpie,  who  wm  coi 
relied  upon  a  shelf  over  the  fireplace,  and  who  ele 
mediately  relapsed  into  a  sepulchral  silence,  slu 
lieh  contrasted  singularly  with  his  previous  ge 
lubility.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  his  voice  which  we 
!  had  heard  in  the  road,  and  our  friend  in  the  an 
air  was  not  responsible  for  the  discourtesy, 
aba  Bill,  who  re-entered  the  room  after  an  ho 
isuccessful  sewreh,  was  loath  to  accept  the  cx-  pii 
anation,  and  still  eyed  the  helpless  sitter  with 
ispicion.  Ho  had  found  a  shed  in  which  he  th 
id  put  up  his  horses,  but  he  came  back  drip-  wi 
ng  and  sceptical.  “  Thar  ain’t  nobody  but  a 
in  within  ten  mile  of  the  shanty,  and  that  ’ar  J( 
— d  old  skeesieks  knows  it.”  to 

But  the  faith  of  the  majority  proved  to  be  fo 
jcurelv  based.  Bill  had  scarcely  ceased  growl-  ai 
ig  before  we  heard  a  quick  step  upon  the  porch,  n 
le  trailing  of  a  wet  skirt,  the  door  was  flung  p 
pen,  and  with  a  flash  of  white  teeth,  a  sparkle  ol 
fdark  eyes,  and  an  utter  absence  of  ceremony  or  g 
iflidence,  a  young  woman  entered,  shut  the  h 
oor,  and,  panting,  leaned  back  against  it.  ^ 

“  O,  if  you  please,  I  ’ni  Higgles !  ”  h 

And  this  was  Higgles !  this  bright-eyed,  full-  p 
hroated  young  woman,  whose  wet  gown  of  o 
oarse  blue  stuff  could  not  hide  the  beauty  of  the  d 
eminine  curves  to  which  it  clung;  from  the  v 
hestnut  crown  of  whose  head,  topped  by  a  t 
nan’s  oil-skin  sou’wester,  to  the  little  feet  and  \ 
inkles,  hidden  somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  her  i 
joy’s  brogans,  all  was  grace ;  —  this  was  Mig- 
;les,  laughing  at  us,  too,  in  the  most  airy,  frank, 
uff-hand  manner  imaginable.  1 

“  You  see.  boys,”  said  she,  quite  out  of  breath,  i 
and  holding  one  little  hand  against  her  side, 
quite  unheeding  the  speechless  discomfiture  of  ' 
our  party,  or  the  complete  demoralization  of 
Yuba  Bui,  whose  features  had  relaxed  into  nn 
expression  of  gratuitous  and  imbecile  cheerful¬ 
ness,  _ “  you  see,  boys,  I  was  more  ’n  two  miles 

away  when  you  passed  down  the  road.  1 1  liought 
you  might  pull  up  here,  and  so  I  ran  the  whole 
way,  knowing  nobodjr  was  home  but  Jim. — 
and  — and  — I’m  out  of  breath  —  and  —  that 

lets  me  out  ”  . 

And  here  Higgles  caught  her  dripping  oil-skin 
hat  from  her  head,  with  a  mischievous  swirl  that 
scattered  a  shower  of  rain-drops  over  us;  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  back  her  hair;  dropped  two 
hair-pins  in  the  attempt ;  laughed  and  sat  down 
beside  Yuba  Bill,  with  her  hands  crossed  lightly 
in  her  lap. 

'Ihe  Judge  recovered  himself  first,  and  essayed 
an  extravagant  compliment. 

“  I  ’ll  trouble  yon  for  that  thar  har-pin,  said 
Higgles,  gravely.  Half  a  dozen  hands  were 
the  eagerly  stretched  forward ;  the  missing  hair-pin 
was  restored  to  its  fair  owner;  and  Higgles, 
rtly,  crossing  the  room,  looked  keenly  in  the  face  of 
id  m  the  invalid.  'I'he  rolemn  eyes  looked  back  at 
hers  with  an  expression  we  had  never  seen  be- 
lu  -e  fore.  Life  and  intelligence  seemed  to  struggle 
“  ’  back  into  the  rugged  face.  Higgles  laughed 
fine  again,  —  it  was  a  singularly  eloquent  laugh,  — 
it  in  and  turned  her  black  eyes  and  white  teeth  once 
in,”  more  toward  us.  ...... 

T.  “  This  afflicted  person  is  —  hesitated  the 

of  a  Judge 

It  its  “  Jim,”  said  Higgles, 

ered,  “  Your  father  1  ” 

gro-  “  No.” 

large  “  Brot’icr  ?  ” 

iw  as  “  No.” 

r  the  “  Husband  1  ” 

Higgles  darted  a  i|uick,  half-defiant  glance  at 
lill  to  the  two  lady-passengers,  who  I  had  noticed  did 
not  participate  in  the  general  masculine  admira- 
Yuha  tion  of  Higgles,  and  said,  gravely,  “No;  it’s 
id  the  Jim.” 


There  w  as  an  awkward  pause.  '1  he  lady-pas-  ni 
SLMU'^ers  moved  closer  to  eueh  other  ;  tlie  WHshoc  ai 
husband  looked  abstractedly  at  the  tire  ;  iiiul  ilio  ft 
tall  man  apparently  turned  his  eyes  iiiw^ard  for  h 
self-support  at  this  emergency.  But  Higgles  s  81 
laugh,  which  was  very  infectious,  broke  the  si-  tl 
lenee.  “  Come,”  she  said,  briskly,  you  must  it 
be  hungrv.  Who  ’ll  liear  a  hand  to  help  mo  c 

get  tea  1  ’’  t  i-  v 

She  had  no  lack  of  volunteers.  In  a  few  mo-  h 
ments  Yuba  Bill  was  engaged  like  Caliban  in  fi 
bearing  logs  for  this  Miranda  ;  the  exjiressinan  c 
was  grinding  coffee  on  the  veranda  ;  to  myself  a 
the  arduous  duty  of  slicing  bacon  was  assigned  ;  r 
and  the  Judge  lent  each  man  his  good-humored  v 
and  voluble  counsel.  And  when  Higgles,  as-  i 
sisted  by  the  Judge  and  our  Hibernian  “  deck  s 
passenger,”  set  the  table  with  all  the  ayailablo  I 
crockery,  we  had  become  quite  joyous,  in  spite  ( 
of  the  rain  that  beat  against  windows,  the  wind 
that  whirled  down  the  chimney,  the  two  ladies 
who  whispered  together  in  the  comer,  or  the 
magpie  who  uttered  a  satirical  and  croaking  ] 
commentary  on  their  conversuiion  from  his  perch  1 
above.  In  the  now  bri»;ht,  blazing  fire  we  could  i 
see  that  the  walls  were  papered  with  illustrated  i 
journals,  arranged  with  feminine  taste  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  turniture  was  extemporized,  i 
and  adapted  from  candle-boxes  and  packing- 
cases,  and  covered  with  gay  calico,  or  the  skin  i 
of  some  animal.  The  arm-chair  of  the  helpless 
Jim  was  an  ingenious  variation  of  a  fiour-barrel. 
There  was  neatness,  and  even  a  taste  for  the 
picturesque,  to  be  seen  in  the  tew  details  of  the 
long  low  room. 

'I'lie  meal  was  a  culinary  success.  But  more, 
it  was  a  social  triumph,  —  chiefly,  I  think,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  rare  tact  of  Higgles  in  guiding  the 
conversation,  asking  all  the  questions  herself,  jet 
bearing  throughout  a  frankness  that  rejected  the 
idea  of  any  concealment  on  her  own  part,  so  that 
we  talked  of  ourselves,  of  our  prospects,  of  the 
journey,  of  the  weather,  of  each  other,  —  of  every¬ 
thing  but  our  host  and  hostess.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Miggles’s  conversation  was  never 
elegant,  rarely  grammatical,  and  that  at  times 
she  employed  expletives,  the  use  ot  which  had 
generally  been  yielded  to  our  sex.  But  they 
I  were  delivered  with  such  a  lighting  up  ot  teeth 
!  and  eyes,  and  were  usually  followed  by  a  laugh 

_ a  laugh  peculiar  to  Higgles  —  so  trunk  and 

[  honest  that  it  seemed  to  clear  the  moral  atmos- 

-  phere.  ,  ,  •  ,.i 

1  Once,  during  the  meal,  we  heard  a  noise  like 
>  the  rubbing  of  a  heavy  body  against  the  outer 
1  walls  of  the  house.  This  was  shortly  followed  by 
t  a  scratching  and  sniffling  at  the  door.  I  hat  s 
r  Joaquin,”  said  Higgles,  in  reply  to  our  qu^tion- 
ing  glances ;  “  w*ould  you  like  to  see  him  ?  Be- 
e  fore  we  could  answer  she  had  opened  the  door, 

1-  and  disclosed  a  half-grown  grizzly,  who  instantly 
I,  raised  himself  on  his  haunches,  with  his  tore- 
g  paws  hanging  down  in  the  popular  attitude 
e  of  mendicancy,  and  looked  admiringly  at  Mig- 
•r  gles,  with  a  very  singular  resemblance  in 
le  liis  manner  to  Yuba  Bill.  “'I hat  s  my 

watch-dog,”  said  Higgles,  in  explanation.  ‘  U, 
he  don’t  bite,”  she  added,  as  the  two  lady- 
l-  passengers  fluttered  into  a  corner.  “  Does  he, 
L)f  old  Toppy  f  ”  (the  latter  reranrk  being  addressed 
le  directly  to  the  sagacions  Joaiiuin.)  “  I  tell  you 
ie  what,  boys,”  continued  Higgles,  after  she  had 
a  fed  and  closed  the  door  on  Ursa  Minor,  “  you 
id  were  in  big  luck  that  Joaquin  was  n^t  hanging 
er  round  when  you  dropi)cd,in  to-night. 
c.  “  Where  was  he  '?  ’  asked  the  Judge. 


“  Where  was  he  '?  asked  the  Judge.  < 

“  With  me,”  said  Higgles.  “  Lord  love  you  ; 
he  trots  round  with  me  nights  like  as  it  he  was  ! 
a  man.” 

We  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  listened 
to  the  wind.  Perhaps  we  all  had  the  same 
picture  before  us,  — ot  Higgles  walking  through 
the  rainy  woods,  with  her  savage  guardian 
at  her  side.  The  Judge,  I  renieinber,  siud 
something  about  Una  and  her  lion  ;  but  Hig¬ 
gles  received  it  as  she  did  other  coiiipiiincnts, 
with  (juiet  gravity.  Whether  she  was  altogether 
unconscious  of  the  admiration  she  excited,- she 
could  hardly  have  been  oblivious  of  Yuba  Bill  s 
adoration,- 1  know  not;  but  her  very  frank¬ 
ness  suggested  a  iierfect  sexual  equality  that 
was  cruelly  humiliating  to  the  younger  mem- 
1  hers  of  our  party. 

The  incident  of  the  bear  did  not  add  anythtng 
in  Miggles’s  favor  to  the  opinions  of  those  of  her 
own  sex  who  were  present.  In  fact,  the  repast 
over,  a  chillness  radiated  from  the  two  ladjyias- 
sengers  that  no  pine  boughs  brought  in  by  Yuba 
Bill  and  cast  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  hearth  could 
wholly  overcome.  Higgles  felt  it ;  and,  sud^- 
dcnly  declaring  that  it  was  time  to  “  turn  in, 
offered  to  show  the  ladies  to  their  bed  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room.  “  You,  boys,  will  have  to  camp 
out  here  by  the  fire  as  well  as  you  *he 

added,  “  for  thar  ain’t  but  the  one  room.’ 

Our  sex —  by  which,  my  dear  sir,  I  allude  of 
course  to  the  stronget  portion  of  humanity  —  has 
been  generally  relieved  from  the  imputation  of 
curiosity,  or  a  fondness  lor  gossip.  Yet  I  am 
constrained  to  say,  that  hardly  nad  the  c^or 
closed  on  Higgles  than  we  crowded  together, 
whispering,  snickering,  smiling,  and  exchanging 
suspicions,  surmises,  and  a  thousand  speculations 
in  regard  to  our  pretty  hostess  and  her  singular 
companion.  I  fear  that  we  even  hustled  that 
imbecile  paralytic,  who  sat  like  a  voiceless  Mmn- 
non  in  our  midst,  gazing  with  the  serene  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  Past  in  liis  passionless  eyes  ujion 
our  wordy  counsels.  In  the  midst  of  an  cxcit- 
t  ing  discussion  the  door  opened  again,  and 
1  Higgles  re-entered. 

But  not,  apparently,  the  same  Higgles  who  a 
I  few  hours  before  had  flashed  upon  us.  Her  eyes 
were  downcast,  and  as  she  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
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nicnt  on  the  threshold,  with  a  blanket  on  her 
arm,  she  seemed  to  have  left  behind  her  the  frank 
fearlessness  which  had  charmed  us  a  moment 
before.  Coming  into  the  room,  she  drew  a  low 
stool  beside  the  jiaralytic’s  chair,  sat  down,  drew 
the  blanket  over  her  shoulders,  and  saying,  “  It 
it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  boys,  as  we  ’re  rather 
crowded,  I  *11  stop  here  to-night,  took  the  in¬ 
valid’s  withered  hand  in  her  own,  and  turned 
her  eyes  upon  the  dying  fire.  An  instinctive 
feeling  that  this  was  only  premonitory  to  more 
confidential  relations,  and  perhaps  some  shame 
at  our  previous  curiosity,  kept  us  silent.  "1  ho 
rain  still  boat  upon  the  roof,  wandering  gusts  ot 
wind  stirred  the  embers  into  momentary  bright¬ 
ness,  until,  in  a  lull  of  the  elements.  Higgles 
suddenly  lifted  up  her  head,  and,  throwing  her 
hair  over  her  shoulder,  turned  her  face  upon  the 
group  and  asked,  — 

“  Is  there  any  of  you  that  knows  me  1 
There  was  no  reply.  , 

“  Think  again !  I  lived  at  Marysville  in  53. 
Everybody  knew  me  there,  and  everybody  had 
the  right  to  know  me.  I  kept  the  Polka  Saloon 
until  I  came  to  live  with  Jim.  That ’s  six  years 
ago.  Perhaps  I ’ve  changed  some.” 

The  absence  of  recognition  may  have  discon¬ 
certed  her.  She  turned  her  head  to  the  fire 
again,  and  it  was  some  seconds  before  she  again 
siioke,  and  then  more  rapidly  :  — 

“Well,  you  see  I  thought  some  of  you  must 
have  known  me.  There ’s  no  great  harm  done, 
any  way.  What  I  was  going  to  say  was  this  : 

Jim  here  ”  —  she  took  his  hand  in  both  of  hers 
as  she  spoke  —  “  used  to  know  me,  if  you  did  n’t, 
and  spent  a  heap  of  money  upon  me.  I  reckon 
he  spent  all  he  had.  And  one  day — it  s  six 
vears  ago  this  winter  —  Jim  came  into  my  back 
room,  sat  down  on  my  sofy,  like  as  you  see  him 
in  that  chair,  and  never  moved  again  without 
help.  He  was  struck  all  of  a  heap,  and  never 
seemed  to  know  what  ailed  him.  The  doctors 
came  and  said  as  how  it  was  caused  all  along  ot 
his  way  of  life,  — for  Jim  was  mighty  free  and 
wild  like,  —  and  that  he  would  never  get  better, 
and  could  n’t  last  long  any  way.  They  ailvised 
me  to  send  him  to  Frisco  to  the  hospital,  for  ho 
was  no  good  to  any  one  and  would  be  a  baby  all 
his  life.  Perhaps  it  was  something  in  Jim’s  eye. 

I  perhaps  it  was  that  I  never  had  a  baby,  but  I 
L  said  ‘No.’  I  was  rich  then,  for  I  was  popular 
■  with  everybody,  —  gentlemen  like  yourself,  sir, 
came  to  see  me,  —  and  I  sold  out  my  business 
3  and  liought  this  yer  place,  because  it  was  sort  of 
r  out  of  the  way  of  travel,  you  see,  and  I  brought 
r  mv  baby  here.” 

i  'With  a  woman’s  intuitive  tact  and  poetry,  she 
-  had,  as  she  spoke,  slowly  shifted  her  position  so 
:-  as  to  bring  the  mute  figure  of  the  rained  man 
■,  between  her  and  her  audience,  hiding  in  the 
f  shadow  behind  it,  as  if  she  offered  it  as  a  tacit 
!-  apology  for  her  actions.  Silent  and  expression- 
e  less,  it  yet  spoke  for  her ;  helpless,  crushed,  and 
;-  smitten  with  the  Divine  thunderbolt,  it  still 
n  stretched  an  invisible  arm  around  her. 
y  Hidden  in  the  darkness,  but  still  holding  his 
),  hand,  she  went  on  :  — 

f.  “  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  the 
e,  hang  of  things  about  yer,  for  I  was  used  to  corn- 
id  pany  and  excitement.  I  could  n’t  get  any  wo- 
lu  man  to  help  me,  and  a  man  I  dursent  trust ;  but 
id  what  with  the  Indians  hereabout,  who ’d  do  odd 
in  jobs  for  me,  and  having  everything  sent  from  the 
ig  North  Fork,  Jim  and  I  manage  lo  worry  through, 
i  The  Doctor  would  run  up  from  Sacramento 
once  in  a  while.  He ’d  ask  to  see  ‘  Higgles  s 
i ;  baby,’  as  he  called  Jim,  and  when  he ’d  go  away, 
as  he  ’'d  say,  ‘  Higgles,  you  ’re  a  trump,  —  God 
bless  you’;  and  it  did  n’t  seem  so  lonely  after 
cd  that.  But  the  last  time  he  was  here  he  said,  as 
lie  he  opened  the  door  to  go.  ‘  Do  you  know,  Mig- 
gh  gles,  your  baby  will  grow  up  to  be  a  man  yet  and 
an  an  honor  to  his  mother  ;  hut  not  here.  Higgles, 
lid  not  here  1  ’  And  I  thought  he  went  away  sad, 
ig.  _  and  —  and  —  ”  and  here  Miggles’s  voice  and 
us,  head  were  somehow  both  lost  completely  in  the 
ler  shadow.  ,  .  ,  .  • 

she  “  The  folks  about  here  are  very  kind,  said 
ll’s  Higgles,  after  a  pause,  coming  a  little  into  the 
Ilk-  light  again.  “  The  men  from  the  fork  used  te 
hat  hang  around  here,  until  they  found  they  was  n  t 
sm-  wanted,  and  the  women  are  kind,  —  and  don  t 
call.  I  was  pretty  lonely  until  I  picked  up  Joa- 
ing  quin  in  the  woods  yonder  one  day,  when  he 
her  was  n’t  so  high,  and  taught  him  to  beg  for  his 
last  dinner ;  and  then  thar ’s  Polly,  —  that  s  the 
jas-  magpie,  —  she  knows  no  end  of  tricks,  and  makes 
uba  it  qnite  sociable  of  evenings  with  her  talk,  and 
luld  so  I  don’t  feel  like  as  I  was  the  only  living  licing 
ind-  about  the  ranch.  And  Jim  here,”  said  Higgles, 
in,”  with  her  old  laugh  again,  and  coming  out  quite 
ad-  into  the  firelight,  “  Jim,  —  why,  boys,  you  would 
imp  admire  to  see  how  much  he  knows,  for  a  man 
she  like  him.  Sometimes  I  bring  him  flowers,  and 
he  looks  at  ’em  just  as  natural  as  if  he  knew 
le  of  ’em ;  and  times,  when  we  ’re  sitting  alone,  I 
has  read  him  those  things  on  the  wall.  Why,  Lord! 
a  of  said  Higgles,  with  her  frank  laugh,  “  I ’ve  rend 
am  him  that  whole  side  of  the  bouse  this  winter, 
door  There  never  was  such  a  man  for  reading  as 
ther,  Jim.” 

ging  “  Why,”  asked  the  Judge,  “  do  you  not  marry 
lions  this  man  to  whom  you  have  devoted  your  youth- 
juliir  ful  life  1  ”  ,  „ .  -  1 1  u 

that  “  Well,  you  see,”  said  Higgles,  it  would  be 
Icm-  playing  it  ratherJwafili»wwwllJi®> 
ndif-  vantage  of  his  lieing  so  helpless.  And  then,  too, 
ation  if  we  were  man  and  wife,  now,  we ’d  both  know 
ixcit-  that  I  was  bound  to  do  what  I  do  now  ot  my  own 
and  accord.”  „ 

“  But  you  are  young  yet  and  attractive  — 
rho  a  “  It ’s  getting  late,^’  said  Higgles,  gravely, 
eyes  “and  you’d  better  nil  turn  in.  Good-night, 
imo-  boys";  and,  throwing  the  blanket  over  her 
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head.Mij'j'Ics  laid  herself  down  Ijeside.Iiin’s  ehair, 
her  head  pillowed  on  the  low  stool  that  held  his 
feet,  and  spoke  no  more.  The  fire  slowly  faded 
from  the  hearth ;  we  eaeh  sou(i;ht  our  blankets 
in  silence;  and  nrcsently  there  was  no  sound  in 
the  long  room  but  the  pattering  of  the  rain 
upon  the  roof,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
sleepers. 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  I  awoke  from  a 
troubled  dream.  The  storm  had  passed,  the 
stiirs  were  shining,  and  through  the  shutterless 
window  the  full  moon,  lifting  itself  over  the  sol¬ 
emn  pines  without,  looked  into  the  room.  It 
touehed  the  lonely  figure  in  the  ehair  with  an 
infinite  eompassion,  and  seemed  to  bnpti/.e  with 
a  shining  flood  the  lowly  head  of  the  woman 
whose  hair,  as  in  the  sweet  old  story,  bathed  the 
feet  of  him  she  loved.  It  even  lent  a  kindly 
poetry  to  the  rugged  outline  of  Yuba  Bill,  half 
reclining  on  his  elbow  between  them  and  his 
passengers,  with  savagely  patient  eyes  keeping 
watch  and  ward.  And  then  I  fell  asleep  and 
only  woke  at  broad  day,  with  Yuba  Bill  stand¬ 
ing  over  me,  and  “  All  aboard  ”  ringing  in  my 
ears. 

CofToe  was  wailing  for  us  on  the  table,  but 
Miggles  was  gone.  We  wandered  about  the 
house  and  lingered  long  after  the  horses  were 
harnessed,  but  she  did  not  return.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  wished  to  avoid  a  formal  leave- 
taking,  and  had  so  left  us  to  depart  as  wo  had 
come.  After  we  had  holiied  the  ladies  into  the 
coach,  we  returned  to  the  house  ami  solemnly 
shook  hands  with  the  paralytic  Jim,  ns  solemnly 
settling  him  back  into  (losition  after  each  hand¬ 
shake.  Then  we  looked  for  the  last  time  around 
the  long  low  room,  at  the  stool  where  Miggles 
had  sat,  and  slowly  took  our  seats  in  the  wait¬ 
ing  coach.  The  whip  cracked,  and  we  were  off! 

But  as  we  reaehed  the  high-road.  Bill’s  dex¬ 
terous  hand  laid  the  six  horses  back  on  their 
haunches,  and  the  stage  stop]>ed  with  a  jerk. 
For  there,  on  a  little  eminence  beside  the  road, 
stood  Miggles,  her  hair  flying,  her  eyes  spark¬ 
ling,  her  white  handkereliief  waving,  and  her 
white  teeth  flashing  a  last  “good-by.”  We 
waved  our  hats  in  return.  And  then  Yuba 
Bill,  as  if  fearful  of  further  fascination,  madly 
lashed  his  horses  forward,  and  we  sank  back  in 
our  seats.  We  exchanged  not  a  word  until  wo 
reaehed  the  North  Fork,  and  the  stage  drew  up 
at  the  Independence  House.  Then,  the  Judge 
leading,  we  walked  into  the  bar-room  and  took 
our  places  gravely  at  the  bar. 

“  Are  your  glasses  charged,  gentlemen  ?  ”  said 
the  Judge,  solemnly  taking  off  his  white  hat. 

They  were. 

“Well,  then,  here’s  to  Miggles,  Gou  bless 

ItEK  !  ’’ 

Perhaps  He  had.  Who  knows  ? 


BROUGHT  TO  BAY. 

AN  BNOLISH  officer’s  STORY. 

ERHAPS  you  may  laugh,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  perfectly  true  ;  and  this  is  how  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

As  you  may  be  quite  sure,  being  only  nineteen, 
I  was  most  tremendously  anxious  to  get  my  com¬ 
mission,  and  when  at  last  I  was  gazetted  to  the 
204th  Foot,  I  did  not  give  my  tailor  much  rest 
till  my  uniform  and  the  paraphernalia  of  my 
outfit  were  sent  home. 

I  dare  say,  to  the  old  and  sage,  it  is  very 
ridiculous ;  but  to  me  it  was  glorious,  that  first 
putting  on  of  military  garments.  The  bedroom 
door  was  locked  :  I  was  quite  alone.  There  was 
a  tall  cheval  glass  by  the  bedside,  and  what  was 
there  to  prevent  me  from  strutting  about,  as  scar¬ 
let  in  the  face  almost  as  my  tightly  buttoned  tunic  1 
It  did  not  fit  me  perfectly,  I  knew ;  but  having  it 
altered  would  necessitate  its  being  taken  away, 
and  that  idea  was  insupportable.  So  I  kept  my 
things  just  as  they  were,  and  in  the  hot  stage  of 
scarlet  fever  in  which  I  then  was,  the  fact  of  my 
regiment  being  ordered  out  to  China  did  not  give 
me  much  uneasiness ;  for  even  in  a  Chinese  war 
there  did  not  seem  much  cause  for  discomfort, 
since  I  believed  that  the  British  could  chase  the 
barbarians  by  the  thousand. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  account  of  our 
long  journey  out,  and  our  landing  in  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire.  Let  it  suffice  when  I  tell  you  that 
upon  our  arrival  it  was  to  find  hostilities  in  full 
progress,  and,  boy  as  I  was,  I  had  to  take  my 
turn  with  the  rest,  smelt  powder,  heard  the  whiz 
of  bullets,  and  saw  my  smart  uniform  soiled  with 
mud  and  filth. 

It  was  hot  work  in  both  senses  of  the  word. 
Now  we  were  wading  in  a  river-bed  or  creek, 
with  the  blazing  sun  above  us,  and  the  rank, 
steamy  heat  rising  from  the  slime;  now  we 
were  storming  a  mud  fort,  or  chasing  the  enemy 
over  the  swampy  rire-fields  or  through  cane- 
brakes;  while  the  next  day,  perhaps,  we  were 
accompanying  some  looting  expedition. 

At  last,  after  making  pretty  good  progress  up 
the  country,  we  stormed  a  town,  which  I  will 
call  here  lling-Po.  It  had  been  a  pretty  tough 
job,  for  the  mud  walls  had  been  held  by  a  strong 
party  of  Braves.  However,  at  last,  the  day  was 
onrs ;  the  Braves  were  supposed  to  be  driven 
out,  and  we  had  taken  possession,  the  men  dis¬ 
tributing  themselves  pretty  well  over  the  place, 
and  I  was  along  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  bands¬ 
men,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  place  chosen 
for  head-quarters,  there  to  deposit  their  instru¬ 
ments  previous  to  going  upon  ambulance  duty  : 
the  helping  of  the  wounded  being,  as  perhaps 
you  are  aware,  the  duty  of  the  bandsmen  in 
time  of  war. 

We  were  rather  indiflhrently  armed,  the  bands¬ 
men  having  only  those  short.  Roman-looking 


swords — very  blunt  ones  too  —  and  though  I 
hud  my  swotd  and  a  revolver,  I  hud  received  a 
nasty  thrust  through  the  right  arm  from  the 
spear  of  a  Brave,  —  a  hurt  which  necessitated 
the  wounded  limb  being  carried  in  a  sling,  and 
made  me  feel  more  sick  and  faint  than  I  cared 
to  own  amongst  men  who  would  have  looked 
upon  my  injury  as  a  mere  scratch. 

The  town  was  evidently  a  large,  densely 
populated  place,  full  of  crooked  lanes,  streets, 
and  blind  alleys,  among  which  we  kept  wander¬ 
ing  for  quite  an  hour  ^“fore  we  were  compelled 
to  own  that  we  had  lost  our  way. 

“  If  ye’ll  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  lade,  Mr. 
Grey,  we  ’ll  folly  ye,”  said  one  of  the  bandsmen, 
turning  suddenly  round  upon  me  and  scratching 
his  puzzled  pate. 

“  I ’m  ready  enough  to  lead,  Dennis,”  I  said  ; 
“  but  1  ’m  about  done  up  for  want  of  a  little 
water.  I  was  thinking  of  asking  you  to  carry 
me.” 

“  I’m  thinking,  sor,  that  we  may  just  as  well 
sit  down  in  the  shade  and  wait,  for  the  hcad- 
quarthers  is  jist  as  likely  to  come  to  uz,  as  we 
are  to  get  to  it.  A  big  place  like  this  would 
puzzle  a  map-maker.” 

“  I  thought  I ’d  tell  you,  sir,  that  there ’s  a 
couple  of  Chinese  been  following  us  for  the  last 
five  minutes,”  said  another  of  the  nten,  “  and 
't  ain’t  as  if  we  had  rifles.” 

I  looked  uneasily  back  down  the  long,  narrow, 
sun-glared  street,  but  there  was  nut  a  soul  visi¬ 
ble.  All  was  still  as  death,  save  for  a  distant 
shot  or  two,  which  seemed  to  come  from  quite 
another  part  of  the  town,  and  to  indicate  that 
the  fighting  was  not  entirely  at  an  end.  The 
houses  on  either  hand  were  closely  shuttered, 
and  presented  the  most  blank  of  aspects,  and 
though  we  scanned  the  windows  above,  not  a 
watching  face  was  visible. 

I  could  not  help  owning  that,  should  we  be 
attacked  by  some  detached  body  of  the  Braves, 
our  chances  would  be  very  small ;  and  I  should 
have  blamed  myself  for  want  of  care,  had  not 
the  ditficulty  of  finding  one's  way  through  such 
a  wilderness  become  more  and  more  evident  at 
each  stride  we  took. 

“  It  ’s  my  belafe,  sor,  that  Corporal  Smith’s 
lading  us  iutirely  wrong,”  said  the  Irishman, 
speaking  again. 

“  Lead  yourself,  then,”  said  the  corporal, 
grufily,  ns  he  tucked  his  large  ophicleide  be¬ 
neath  his  arm,  and  paused  to  wipe  the  perspira¬ 
tion  from  his  forehead. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  sir,”  said  another  man  (our 
best  cornet  player),  “  we  had  better  make  a 
dash  for  it;  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  this  at  all. 
Will  you  order  a  retreat  1  ” 

“  Why,  what ’s  wrong  ?  ”  said  I  testily,  for  all 
the  time  there  was  a  dizzy  .sensation  in  my  head, 
and  the  street  looked  misty  before  my  eye.s. 

“  We  are  being  dodged,  sir,  and  no  mistake ; 
and  if  we  take  refuge  in  one  of  these  houses, 
we  shall  perhaps  only  be  burned  out.” 

'frying  to  rouse  myself,  I  hurriedly  took  a 
glance  at  our  position.  We  were  evidently  in 
one  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  town ;  and  the 
street  wherein  we  were  was  one  of  the  narrowest 
I  had  seen  since  in  the  country.  Every  here 
and  there  alleys  ran  off  at  right  angles,  but  each 
apparently  ended  in  a  cul  de-sac,  and  to  enter 
one  of  them  might  have  been  like  running  into 
a  gin,  from  which  there  was  no  means  of  ex¬ 
tricating  ourselves.  To  make  matters  worse, 
too,  there  was  at  one  end  of  the  street,  the  glint 
of  arms ;  and  a  moment  after  four  or  five 
Braves  showed  themselves  for  a  moment,  and 
then  disappeared. 

Fortunately,  the  peril  that  threatened  our  little 
party  seemed  to  clear  my  head  from  the  misty 
sensation ;  and  I  tried  to  devise  some  plan  fur 
immediate  execution. 

“  They  will  come  upon  us  suddenly  from  one 
of  the  narrow  streets  it  they  mean  to  attack  us,” 
I  thought,  and,  giving  the  sitpial  to  my  men,  I 
turned  off  sharply  to  the  right,  and  we  walked 
rapidly  in  a  new  direction,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might*  bring  us  to  where  some  of  our  own  men 
were  collected. 

'That  we  were  in  danger  I  felt  sure.  My  men 
knew  it,  too  ;  but  all  the  same,  in  alight-hearted, 
reckless  fashion,  I  could  hear  them  joking  to¬ 
gether. 

“  I  tell  you  what,”  said  one,  “  the  hand ’s  as 
good  as  broken  up,  if  we  don’t  get  bock.  What 
do  yon  say,  Dennis  1  ” 

“  Spoiled  intirely,”  was  the  reply ;  “  and,  b«- 
dad.  I’m  glad  I  have  n’t  got  to  blow  now,  for 
I ’ve  no  more  wind  left  than  would  put  out  one 
of  Widdy  Flanoghan’s  dips,  and  they  were 
twenty-four  to  the  pound.  How  are  you,  cor¬ 
poral  t  ” 

“Blown,”  was  the  gruff  reply. 

Then  we  went  on  in  silence  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  but  only  to  stop  short  as  we  turned 
a  corner,  for  there  was  a  burst  of  yells  in  the 
distance,  and  the  clangor  of  a  gong,  and  we  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  fact  that  about  thirty  Braves 
were  in  close  pursuit  of  a  couple  of  our  men, 
who  were  evidently  hard  pressed. 

“  Come  on !  ”  I  shouted,  with  my  blood 
seeming  to  boil ;  but  long  before  we  could 
reach  the  spot,  we  saw  the  two  poor  fellows 
overtaken,  and  frill  pierced  with  a  score  of  spear- 
wounds. 

“  Come  back,  sir,  quick,  come  back  1  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  voice,  and  the  sword-armed  hand  of 
the  stout  ophicleide-player  was  laid  upon  my 
arm.  “  It ’s  like  rusning  on  death,  and  —  here, 
quick  1  down  here,”  he  shouted,  hurriedly ; 
“  those  fellows  who  have  been  dodging  us  are 
closing  up.” 

A  glance  revealed  our  position  plainly  enough : 
we  were  between  two  fires ,  and,  darting  down 


a  narrow  lane,  wc  hastily  pursued  its  wind¬ 
ings. 

“  Our  peojde  mu.-t  hear  the  noise  soon,  and 
clear  the  town,”  whispered  the  corporal  to  me, 
as  he  forced  his  arm  under  mine.  “  Hold  up, 
sir,  you  ’re  a  bit  weak  —  that ’s  the  way.  Now 
then,  men,  keep  together;  it’s  our  only 
chance.” 

The  lane  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  no  end ; 
and  all  the  time  there  were  our  enemies  yelling 
and  shouting  in  full  pursuit.  If  we  were  over¬ 
taken,  we  knew  what  onr  fate  must  be  —  in¬ 
stant  death,  or  else  some  horrible  torture,  for  in 
their  eyes  we  were  so  many  foreign  devils. 

I  looked  back  twice,  each  time  to  see  the 
fierce  faces  of  the  yelling  mob  panting  in  pur¬ 
suit,  and  once  I  grew  giddy  with  dread ;  but 
I  was  pressing  on  the  next  moment,  my 
heart  leaping  with  joy  as  Corporal  Smith  ex¬ 
claimed  “  Hold  up,  sir,  we  ’ll  stand  by  you  to  a 
man  ;  and,  look !  there ’s  the  end  of  it  at  last.” 

The  end  of  the  lane  was  indeed  there ;  but, 
to  our  horror,  we  saw  that  it  was  blocked  up  by 
the  ruins  of  a  couple  of  houses,  evidently  too 
near  the  wall,  which  had  been  knocked  down  by 
our  boat-guns. 

“  It ’s  all  up  now,  me  boys,”  said  the  Irish¬ 
man,  with  a  howl ;  “  but  let ’s  die  game  fur  the 
honor  of  the  ould  ridgment.  I  ’ll  give  ’em  a 
call  though,  anyhow,”  he  exclaimed,  “  it  may 
bring  help ;  ”  and  as  we  faced  round,  he  put  his 
cornet  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  loud  rallying  call ; 
and  there,  in  the  face  even  of  a  horrible  death, 
so  great  was  the  force  of  habit,  that  the  other 
five  bandsmen  involuntarily  raised  their  instru¬ 
ments  to  their  lips. 

“  Here,  what  a  fool  I  am !  ”  roared  Smith, 
lowering  his  huge  bell-mouthed  brass  piece  the 
next  moment,  for  the  Chinamen  were  within 
half  a  dozen  yards,  and  rushing  at  us  with  low¬ 
ered  spears. 

“  Quick,  my  boys !  a  man  apiece  first.  Fire, 
sir,  fire !  ” 

I  had  already  taken  aim  at  the  nearest  man 
with  my  revolver,  and  was  in  the  act  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  trigger,  when,  as  Smith  lowered  the 
great  ophicleide,  the  forenio«t  Braves  saw  its 
huge  belching  mouth  din.'cted  full  upon  them, 
stopped  short,  yelling  now  with  horror  — 
turned,  and  in  a  moment  there  was  a  regular 
stampede,  the  frightened  wretches  trampling  one 
another  in  their  hurry  to  escape. 

“  Bedad  I  ”  shrieked  Dennis,  “  the  divils  are 
afraid  of  the  wind  insthniments.  Blow,  me 
boys,  blow  1  Give  ’em  the  big  notes,  corporal : 
let  out  at  ’em,  Tom,  with  the  thrombone. 
Hurray,  then !  Don’t  be  afraid.  Let  go  with 
the  clarinet,  Tim :  that  ’ll  give  ’em  the  tooth¬ 
ache.  Arrah,  if  only  Micky  Blane  was  here 
wid  the  pipes !  ” 

I  have  heard  men  learning,  and  I  have  heard 
the  practice  in  the  band-room ;  but  never  be¬ 
fore,  I  am  confident,  did  such  a  roaring  bray 
issue  from  the  mouths  of  instruments  of  brass  as 
was  now  sent  after  the  retreating  Braves. 

“  Fire  again,  me  Itoys !  ”  shouted  Dennis, 
as  he  saw  in  the  distance  some  half-dozen  men 
pause,  as  if  to  see  how  many  had  been  slain  by 
the  fearful  weapon  that  put  them  to  flight.  “  A 
big  one  this  time,  corporal  1  ” 

Phump  !  —  phuinp  I  —  phurap  !  —  phump  ! 
went  the  ophicleide;  the  trombone  grunted, 
snorted,  and  cut  and  slashed  in  all  directions, 
high  and  low,  sending  forth  volley  after  volley 
of  minims  and  semibreves  worthy  of  the  pedal 
pipes  of  a  large  organ ;  while  the  other  instru¬ 
ments  brayed,  roared,  howled,  and  made  such 
discords  os  would  have  sent  a  professor  mad. 
But  it  was  not  in  vain,  for  this  second  discharge 
had  the  effect  of  sending  the  last  tail  flying 
round  the  corner,  and  then  the  place  seemed 
once  more  to  swim  round  me,  and  I  fainted. 

When  I  recovered  it  was  to  find  that  my  men 
had  carried  me  by  some  means  over  the  ruins, 
and  that  a  company  of  another  regiment  had 
just  marched  up. 

“  Better,  Grey  1  ”  said  the  captain,  kindly. 
"  They  tell  me  you 've  had  a  narrow  escapie. 
I  suppose  there  are  hundreds  of  the  enemy 
about  yet.  I  say,  there,  where  are  you  going, 
my  man  ?  It ’s  not  safe  for  you  to  get  back 
there.  Come  down !  ” 

“  Iv  you  plase,  sor,  ho ’s  lift  the  grate  gun  on 
the  other  side,”  said  a  voice ;  and  as  I  saw  the 
grinning  face  of  Dennis,  I  recalled  the  whole 
scene. 

“  Back  directly,  sir.  I ’ve  left  my  instrument,” 
said  Corporal  Smith. 

The  captain  nodded,  and  after  a  minute’s 
climbing.  Smith  returned  in  triumph  with  the 
great  brass  piece,  which  became  from  that  day 
a  trophy  in  the  regiment ;  and,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  you  may  laugh,  but  it  is  perfectly 
true;  and  that  was  how  it  happened. 


THE  SEA-MAID  AND  FISHERMAN. 

There  are  few  countries  washed  on  any  side 
by  the  sea  which  do  not  possess  legends  of 
mermen  and  mermaids,  dating  from  before  the 
days  of  Homer.  A  family  in  Munster  takes 
pride  in  its  descent  from  one  of  these  marine 
Mauties,  who  had  enthralled  a  noble  young 
chief.  ’The  legend  of  “  Maurice  Connor  ”  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  Crofton  Croker. 

The  Cornish  modification  of  the  world-wide 
fiction  is  this.  A  man,  named  Lutey,  who 
lived  near  the  Lizard  Point,  wandering  one 
evening  on  the  strand  when  the  tide  was  out, 
heard  a  feeble  wail  from  a  cluster  of  rocks  left 
bare  by  the  ebb.  Coming  round  to  the  seaward 
side  of  it,  he  discovered  a  beautiful  woman  sit¬ 
ting  among  them,  her  lower  parts  being  hidden 


by  seaweeds.  As  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of 
tlie  landsman,  she  uttered  a  still  wilder  cry, 
and  sunk  into  the  pool  at  the  bottom  of  tte 
rock.  He  spoke  kindly  to  her,  asked  her  the 
cause  of  her  sorrow,  and  ofiered  his  services  in 
any  way  which  might  give  her  pleasure.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  gentle  demeanor  of  the  stranger, 
she  explained  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Great 
Sea-Family;  that  she  had  loitered  among  the 
rocks  contemplating  the  reflection  of  her  image 
in  the  pool  till  the  tide  had  withdrawn,  and  that 
she  would  now  be  separated  from  her  frimily  till 
the  next  return,  and  those  at  home  would  in  the 
interim  suffer  the  sharpest  anxiew  on  her  ac¬ 
count.  After  some  little  parley,  Lutey  readily 
acted  on  her  half-expressed  wish,  lifted  her  front 
her  damp  seat,  and  proceeded  to  carry  her  in  his 
arms  to  the  water.  She  laid  aside* all  fear  as 
they  proceeded,  and  mentioned  some  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  submarine  life.  Those  consisted 
of  the  lx;autiful  grottos,  inerosted  with  pearls 
and  gems,  and  these  of  the  unamiable  habits  of 
the  mermen,  who,  when  their  wives  were  not  on 
the  watch,  would  pitilessly  devour  their  young. 
She  was  so  grateful  that  she  promised  her  bene¬ 
factor  the  fulfilling  of  three  wishes.  These,  on 
the  whole,  did  credit  to  Lntey’s  disposition.  The 
first  was  that  he  might  be  possessed  of  super¬ 
natural  skill  in  the  working  of  cures  on  his 
neighbors,  and  supernatural  intelligence  when 
giving  them  advice.  The  second  wish  was  for 
control  over  spirits,  still  for  the  general  good; 
the  third,  that  his  posterity  might  possess  his 
gifts.  Confidence  being  now  pretty  well  es¬ 
tablished,  the  sea-maiden  hinted  at  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  his  going  below  the  waters  with  her,  and 
booming  her  honored  lord  ;  and  the  bewitched 
head  of  a  family  saw  nothing  improper  in  the 
proceeding ;  hut  how  could  he  live  below  the 
waves  ?  —  that  was  the  rub.  “  Oh !  with  the 
greatest  enjoyment.”  She  would  perform  a 
sadden  and  painless  operation  on  his  neck,  and 
the  thing  was  done.  At  the  moment  when  all 
his  scruples  were  overcome,  and  he  was  about  to 
become  a  denizen  of  the  sea-caves,  his  dog,  who 
had  followed  him  a  short  distance  into  the  water, 
barked,  and  his  master,  on  turning  round,  caught 
sight  of  his  cottage  on  the  high  bank,  and  the 
smoke,  announcing  the  evening  meal,  ascending 
from  the  chimney.  Restored  to  his  right  mind, 
he  would  have  let  his  enslaver  sink  into  her 
native  element,  but  she  held  to  him  the  closer. 
Having  heard  of  the  antipathy  of  the  sea-folk  to 
steel,  he  ungallaiitly  flashed  his  bright  knife  in 
the  air,  and  vowed  he ’d  use  it  on  her  fair  tbrm  if 
she  persevered.  She  at  once  released  him,  but 
before  disappearing  she  told  him  he  would  be 
hers  nine  years  from  that  day. 

He  gave  great  joy  on  his  safe  return,  and  his 
confidential  announcement  of  his  new  gifts.  If 
he  intended  them  to  remain  unknown,  he  was 
disappointed.  With  or  withont  his  will,  he  be¬ 
came  the  most  renowned  pellar  (expeller)  in  his 
district,  and  his  descendants  retained  the  gifts  to 
modem  times.  In  his  own  person  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  having  had  any  communication  with 
the  morotena  (sea-maiden).  Nine  years  from  the 
day  recorded,  as  he  and  a  comrade  were  in  their 
boat  on  a  calm  sea,  the  waters  around  suddenly 
surged,  and  the  mermaid,  rising  amid  the  rough 
waves,  called  on  him.  “  I  cannot  avoid  my  fate,” 
said  the  doomed  man.  He  spmng  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  was  never  again  seen  among  the  haunts 
of  men. 


The  New  York  World  says  that  the  Catho¬ 
lic  hero  of  “  Lothair,”  tlie  young  Marquis  of 
Bute,  although  admitted  to  be  the  greatest 
“  catch,”  matrimonially  speaking,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  largest  land-owners  in 
the  realm,  has  never  vet  made  his  respects  to  the 
Queen  at  Court  I'his  singular  circnmstance 
is  now  accounted  for  by  the  Court  Journal,  which 
states  that  the  young  Marquis  promised  his 
mother  on  her  death-bed  never  to  permit  himself 
to  be  presented  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  reason 
of  this  extraordinary  promise,  which  the  Mar¬ 
quis  has  religiously  kept,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
implacable  hostility  of  the  Marchioness  to  the 
Queen.  The  late  Marchioness  of  Bute  was  the 
sister  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  the  young  and 
beautiful  maid  ot  honor  whom  Queen  Victoria, 
then  a  girl  of  eighteen,  suffered  soon  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne  to  be  driven  from  her 
presence  and  hunted  to  death  by  slanders  lon<r 
since  disproved.  It  is  even  said  that  horror  at 
the  notion  of  being  obliged  to  consider  Queen 
Victoria  the  head  of  his  Church  plays  no  small 
part  in  inducing  the  Marquis  of  Bute  to 
abandon  that  church  for  the  communion  of 
Rome. 


It  is  shameful  the  way  game  is  slaughtered 
in  the  Prairie  States.  It  is  said  that  tons  of 
birds  of  choice  kinds  arc  shot  and  snared  out  of 
season,  and,  finding  no  market,  are  boiled  down 
and  fed  to  hog;s.  This  seems  incredible,  but 
several  of  our  exchanges  state  it  as  the  truth. 
Just  now  game  is  abundant  in  a  great  many  of 
the  Western  States,  but  if  the  Wbarous  and 
criminal  slaughter  goes  on,  the  covies,  broods  and 
flocks  will  soon  disappear  from  the  sylvan  forest 
shades  and  the  far-stretching  meadow  green. 
A  naked  savage  would  show  more  respect  for 
the  life  of  game  than  is  shown  by  thousands  of 
miserable  white  creatures  who  roam  over  the 
prairies  and  snare  and  shoot  birds  in  pure  wan¬ 
tonness. 


A  Texas  paper  prints  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  nine  persons  murdered  by  Indians  in  eleven 
years  in  one  county  in  that  State.  Among  the 
killed  were  many  women  and  children. 
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CEKMAN  CARICATITES,  —  THE  “  BAD  PEN.” 


TAKING  IT  EASY. 

IN  good  old  peacefal  days  the 
Parisiiins  were  very  fond  of 
going  into  the  pleasant  country- 
round  Paris  to  fish  for  minnows 
and  small  dace  in  the  Seine, 
making  "  la  peche  ”  an  excuse 
for  many  an  hour  of  idleness. 
Gavroche  also  would  bait  a  bent 
pin  and  sit  on  the  quays  or 
widires  inside  the  city  and 


PAFIS  UNDER  THE  COMMUNE,— A  POLITICAL  CLUB  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  RtlSTACHE. 


Tiif.  old  adobe  Mission  Do¬ 
lores  Church,  in  San  Francisco, 
still  stnnd-i,  and  miss  is  regu¬ 
larly  held  there  on  Sundays  and 
festivals.  The  church  has  been 
recently  renovated,  nnd  Its  anti¬ 
quated  appearance  is  all  pone, 
hut  it  will  be  an  ohjeet  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  is  one  of  the  few  histori¬ 
cal  landmarks  of  a  time  when  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  was  not. 


The  Germans  are  very  clever  caricaturists. 

Not  that  they  are  as  piquant  as  the  French 
in  their  ideas,  or  as  ready  to 
catch  the  grotesque  side  of  pass¬ 
ing  events  as  the  English ;  but 
they  have  an  especial  talent  for 
humorously  depicting  little  inci¬ 
dents  of  every-day  life.  All  sorts 
of  themes,  from  a  short-sighted 
and  irascible  husband,  whose 
wife  has  stolen  his  spectacles, 
to  a  lonely  backwoodsman, 
whose  larder  is  invaded  by  some 
Red  Indians,  are  caught  up  and 
treated  with  a  sense  of  humor 
that  is  quite  unique.  These 
caricatures  are  not  confined  to 
one  picture,  but  the  misfortunes 
of  the  nnspectacled  husband,  and 
the  adventures  of  the  squatur 
and  his  unwelcome  visitors  are 
represented  in  a  course  of  twelve 
or  more  spirited  sketches.  The 
English  caricaturist  owes  his 
ideas  to  whatever  may  be  the 
rage  or  folly  of  the  day;  so,, 
only  in  a  totally  different  style, 
duw  his  French  brother,  but  a 
German  is  more  easily  inspired, 
and  finds  plenty  of  material  at 
home,  in  the  petty  worries  and 
annoyances  of  the  human  exist¬ 
ences.  He  does  not  despise  poli¬ 
tics,  however,  and  has  produced 
an  innumerable  ^entity  of  cari¬ 
catures  on  the  French,  —  their 
Grande  Armie,  their  frog- eating 
Zouaves,  and  fire-eating  Turcos, 
and,  above  all,  their  ex-Emperor 
and  Ideine  liepublik,  but  be  is  far 
more  at  home  when  representing 
the  horror  of  a  Berlin  student  at 
finding  a  rat  in  his  tankard  of 
lieer  than  in  quizzing  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  of  France  and  her 
rule  rs. 

That  these  caricatures  of  do¬ 
mestic  misfortunes  possess  a  wit 
and  humor  peculiarly  their  own, 
may  be  plainly  seen  in  our 
sketches.  The  subject  —  “A 
bad  pen  ”  —  is  far  from  inspiring, 
r.nd  yet  the  artist  has  treated  it 
in  such  a  laughable  manner  as 
to  make  it  both  grote.squc  and 
SMiiisinp.  An  old  gentleman  — 

]irobahly  some  grave  old  doctor, 
who,  with  a  prejudice  to  all 
new-fiinpled  notions,  prefers  the 
goo'io-quill  of  his  youth  to  the 
more  convenient  “  steel "  of 
motlern  times  —  has  worn  down 
the  nib  of  his  pen.  In  the  first 
sketch  we  see  him  vigorously 
slicing  off  the  worn-out  ]>ortion 
of  the  quill.  In  the  second  he 
is  pointing  and  splitting  the  nib 
with  a  most  amusingly  anxious 
cast  of  countenance,  but  the  ir¬ 
ritated  and  yet  pitiful  e-xpression 
of  his  features  in  the  third  is  still 
most  ludicrous — as  be  finds  that 
all  hit  arduous  labors  have  been 
in  vain  and  have  only  resulted  in 
a  —  blot. 


patiently  wait  for  the  hite  which  so  rarely  came,  the  “  Alphonse  ”  who  once  caught  a  gudgeon  i  on  a  hot  summer’s  day  than  to  recline  on  a  cool, 

vVhen  he  did  catch  a  fish  it  was  quite  an  event,  i  while  fishing  from  one  of  the  Parisian  bridges  ?  grassy  bank,  listening  to  the  pleasing  ripple  of 

a  crowd  of  admiring  companions  w.ould  inst.mtiy  1  Outside  the  walls,  however,  there  was  a  little  the  nver  and  listlessly  watching  the  movements 

surround  him  ;  and  has  not  Punch  immortalized  I  more  sport,  and  what  could  be  more  delightful  |  of  the  gayly-coloretl  fioat.  At  least  so  thought 

Alphonse  as  he  sallied  forth  fioin 
the  hot  glaring  streets  into  the 
pretty  environs.  Thus,  urmctl 
with  a  long  rod  and  a  big 
basket,  he  would  spend  his  balb 
holidays  in  lazily  dangling  his 
line  over  the  water,  and  consider 
himself  an  adept  in  angling 
should  he  succcro  in  hooking 
two  or  three  of  the  minutest 
possible  fry. 

Our  angler  at  Neuillv,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  a  very  different 
character,  and  must  certainly 
be  a  most  devoted  disciple  of 
Iziuik  Walton.  Ho  evidently 
fishes  from  a  real  love  of  s|>ort, 
and  not  from  idleness  or  ennui. 
Nothing  disturbs  him,  and  al¬ 
though  shells  are  bursting  in 
every  direction,  bullets  whist¬ 
ling  over  his  head,  and  his 
countrymen  are  engaged  in  a 
most  deadly  conflict  a  few  yards 
off,  and  are  flying  for  their  lives 
over  the  bridge  above  him,  ho 
dues  not  budge  an  inch,  but 
calmly  continues  his  peaceful 
occupation,  and  cares  not  what 
scenes  of  death  t  ml  misery  may 
ha  taking  place  jirovidcd  he  can 
get  those  i/nlopins  of  gudgeons  lo 
bice.  Six  h  a  cool  tcui|MTumcDt 
would  be  iiivalu  ible  to  a  soldi*  r ; 
and  as  we  see  him  ctdin  and  col¬ 
lected  in  so  dangerous  a  situa¬ 
tion,  we  ci'.nnut  help  feeling  that 
lie  has  mistaken  Ins  vccaiion, 
and  should  be  wielding  a  mure 
formidable  weapon  than  a  lish- 
ing-rod,Bnd  turning  his  eouiage 
to  better  account  by  pursuing 
the  enemies  of  his  country  laih- 
cr  than  a  d-.  fcni-eless  li  tie  lish. 
Nee  illustration  on  page  .'rCJ. 


lx  an  amusing  letter  which 
Lord  Lyttelton  has  written, 
with  res]Ket  to  a  stalcmt  nt  in 
the  Times,  “  that,  if  readers 
hear  Lord  Lyttelton  speak  they 
would  wonder  he  could  bo  le- 
irorted  at  all,”  his  lord*  hip  says 
he  is  in  the  truly  deplorable ])re- 
di  ament  that  no  one  esn  rejmrt 
what  he  s-iys,  and  no  one  can 
read  what  he  wiites.  His  lord¬ 
ship  is  <)uiic  right  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  |oint,  and  it  will  siqqrort  his 
argument  and  refresh  Ins  mem¬ 
ory  to  recall  the  fact  that  when 
the  last  Rtform  Bill  wis  be.’ure 
tlie  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lyt¬ 
telton  gave  notice  of  an  aimnd- 
ment  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
should  have  a  vo<c  wlio  could 
not  write  his  own  name  legibly. 
The  notice  was  handed  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Chrk  of  the  House, 
who  was  unable,  it  is  said,  to 
decipher  the  signature  attached 
to  it,  and  could  not.  therefore, 
say  to  which  noblo  lord  to  at¬ 
tribute  it. 
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THE  WILD-CAT  ON  THE  WATCH.  -  By  Bodmek. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  HIS 
DAUGHTER. 

A  SOUND  c&me  boomiof;  throu^rh  the  air  — 
“  What  is  that  sound  1  ”  quoth  I. 

Mr  blue-eyed  pet,  with  golden  hair. 

Made  answer,  presently, 

“  Papa,  you  know  it  verjr  well  — 

That  sound  —  it  was  Saint  Pancras  Bell.” 

“  My  own  Louise,  put  down  the  cat. 

And  come  and  stand  by  me  ; 

I ’m  sad  to  hear  yon  talk*  like  that ; 

Where 's  your*  philosophy  ? 

That  sound  —  attend  to  what  I  tell  — 

That  sound  was  not  Saint  Pancras  Bell. 

"  Sound  is  the  name  the  sage  selects 
For  the  concluding  term 
Of  a  lon^  series  of  e^ts, 

Of  which  that  blow  *s  the  germ. 

The  following  brief  analysis 
Shows  the  interpolations.  Miss. 

“  The  blow  which,  when  the  clapper  slips. 

Falls  on  your  friend,  the  Bell, 

Changes  its  circle  to  ellipse 
(A  word  you 'd  better  spell). 

And  then  comes  elasticity. 

Restoring  what  it  used  to  be. 

“  Nay,  making  it  a  little  more. 

The  circle  shifts  about. 

As  much  as  it  shrunk  in  before 
The  Bell,  yon  see,  swells  out ; 

And  so  a  new  ellipse  is  made. 

(Yon  're  not  attending,  I 'm  afraid.) 

“  This  change  of  form  disturbs  the  air. 

Which  in  its  turn  behares 
In  like  elastic  fashion  there, 

Creating  waves  on  waves ; 

Which  press  each  other  onward,  dear. 

Until  the  outmost  finds  your  ear. 

“  Within  that  ear  the  surgeons  find 
A  tvmpaniira,  or  drum, 

Which  has  a  little  bone  behind,  — 

Malleus,  it 's  called  by  some ; 

Those  not  proud  of  Latin  Grammar 
Hnmbly  translate  it  as  the  hammer. 

“  The  wave’s  vibrations  this  transmits 
On  to  this  tlie  inens  bone 
(Incus  means  anvil,  which  it  hits). 

And  this  transfers  the  tone 
To  the  small  os  orbicnlare. 

The  tiniest  bone  that  people  carry. 

"  The  stapes  next  —  the  name  recalls 
A  stirrup’s  form,  my  daughter  — 

Joins  three  half-circular  canals,  * 

Each  filled  with  limpid  water ; 

Their  curious  lining,  yon  ’ll  obsen’e. 

Made  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

**  This  vibrates  next  —  and  then  we  find 
The  mystic  work  is  crowned  ; 

For  then  my  daughter’s  gentle  Mind 
First  recognises  sound. 

See  what  a  host  of  canscs  swell 
To  make  up  what  you  call  the  *  Bell.’  ’’ 

Awhile  she  paused,  my  bright  Louise, 

And  pondered  on  the  case ; 

Then,  settling  that  he  meant  to  tease. 

She  slapfi^  her  father's  face. 

“  Yon  bad  old  man,  to  sit  and  tell 
Such  gibberygosh  about  a  Bell !  ” 

Shirley  Brooks. 


It  is  well  knoa-n  that  Hindoos  who  have 
caste  to  lose,  lose  it  w-hen  they  cross  the  “  black 
water  ”  and  visit  foreign  lands.  But  the  forfei¬ 
ture  is  usually  compounded  in  a  pecuniary  way. 
It  appears,  however,  from  an  aecount  given  by 
the  /ifut  Goftar  of  ^mbay,  that  more  personal 
penalties  are  involved  in  some  eases,  even  to  a 
vicarious  extent.  Thus  Kursondas  Madhavdas, 
having  returned  from  a  visit  to  England  to  the 
bosom  of  his  affectionate  caste,  the  Nngur  Bania, 
brought  the  whole  of  them  into  trouble.  They 
dined  with  him ;  and  dining  with  a  man  who 
has  visited  England  is  looked  upon  us  a  heinous 
offence  by  the  other  Bania  castes  of  Bombay 
and  elsewlicre,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the 
offenders  were  visited  witli  a  sentence  of  e.xeom- 
rounicatian.  To  obtain  readmission  into  the 
community  -  of  castes  a  terrible  expiation  was 
necessary,  and  this  came  off  on  the  7ih  of  last 
month  at  a  place  called  Walkeshwar.  The 
scene  was  rich  in  the  elements  of  comedy. 
First,  the  men  submitted  to  the  shaving  of  their 
mustaches,  the  young  men  and  small  boys  who 
had  no  mustaches  subjecting  the  hair  of  their 
heads  to  the  same  process.  After  this  —  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  or  so  —  they  all  bathed 
in  a  tank ;  and  this  ceremony  over,  each  mem¬ 
ber  swallowed  pills  “  made  of  the  five  products 
of  the  cow,”  which  were  supposed  to  complete 
the  work  of  purification.  They  have  thus  Wen 
restored  to  their  caste  privileges  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  belonging  thereto  in  Bombay;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  they  will  lie  called  upon  to  re¬ 
peat  the  penance  before  enjoying  similar  impu¬ 
nity  in  other  places. 


'riiE  German  losses  turn  out,  on  a  revision 
of  the  official  lists,  to  have  been  smaller  than 
was  first  believed.  The  total  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  amounts  to  47,662,  viz. 
1,167  officers  and  15,224  men  killed,  1,838  offi¬ 


cers  and  27,417  men  wounded,  and  16  officers 
and  2,000  men  missing.  The  gains  of  the  war 
on  the  other  hand,  in  trophies  and  prisoners  arc 
unusually  large,  indeed  so  considerable  as  to  be 
unique  in  history. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


EXTRACT  FROM  MRS.  ROSE’S  DIARY. 

(AFTER  JOHN  LEECH. 

“  At  Brighton,  just  a  vear  ago, 

As  1  was  leaving  ifaison  klUTTON, 

My  scarf  got  cau^t  —  it  vexed  me  so  !  — 

Oa  that  tall  Captain  Rose's  button. 

1  thought  he 'd  think  me  too  inane 
And  awkward,  that  September  sunny ; 

And  now  September 's  come  again. 

And  now  we  're  married !  —  Ain't  it  funny  ?  ” 
Frkoehick  Locker. 


LATEST  RAILWAY  MARVEL. 

Gent.  '•  I  say,  Porter,  when  does  the  next  train 
start ’f” 

Iruk  Porter.  “  The  next  train  1  Sure,  the 
nixt  train  has  gone  tin  minutes  ago.” 

The  reason  why  the  French  have  had  such  hard 
lines  is  because  they  could  n't  keep  their  rulers 
straighL  _ 

The  High,  Low,  and  Broad  Church  parties  of 
England  are  designated  as  ‘  Altitudmarians,” 
“  Platitudidarians,”  and  “  Latitudinarians.” 


An  Ohio  paper  speaks  of  a  man  who,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  “caused  the  purple  tide  of  life  to  gurgle 
forth  from  the  veins  of  a  rival.”  This  is  fine  writ¬ 
ing  indeed. 


They  have  an  extradition  case  in  Rhode  Island, 
arising  out  of  the  circumstance  that  an  indicted 
person  tripped  over  tha  threshold  of  the  Court¬ 
house  in  Providence  and  tumbled  outside  of  the 
State. 


Ol'r  club'oable  young  man,  who  would  like  to 
join  the  Union,  remarks  that  it  isn't  so  innen  the 
annual  dues  that  play  the  deuce  with  one's  finances 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  entrance  fee.  It  cripples 
a  fellow  so  to  get  on  a  club  foot.ng. 


An  enterprising  youngster  of  New  York,  atat  6 
years,  has  beaten  even  the  philoeopbic  farmer  who 
recommends  poor  yoimg  men  to  take  $  2u0,  &c. 
Telling  bis  mother  how  me  family  could  have  all 
the  butter  it  wanted,  he  said,  “  You  just  take  a 
long  stick  with  a  cross  at  the  end  of  it;  then  you 
get  a  big  tub ;  and  then  you  borrow  a  cow. 


California  papers  tell  of  a  man  who,  having 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  his  nose  in  a  fight, 
picked  up  the  severad  part  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  subsequently,  having  gone  home  and  bandaged 
what  was  lefL  put  on  bis  best  suit  and  started  for 
a  surgeon.  When  the  doctor  was  ready  to  reunite 
the  separated  parts,  he  called  for  the  piece,  and 
the  mutilated  man,  to  his  horror,  found  that  he 
had  left  it  at  home,  and  after  searching  vainly  in 
all  his  pockets,  said,  “I  beg  pardon,  doctor;  it  it 
a  rough  joke  on  me,  but  1  left  my  nose  at  home  in 
the  oUier  vest.” 


Burnett's  Kalliston  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomb's  Asthma  Remedy,  —  sure  cure. 

An  Extended  Popularity.  —  “  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  ”  have  been  before  the 
public  many  years.  Each  year  finds  them  in  new 
localities  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Troches  are  pronounced  universally  superior  to 
all  other  articles  used  for  similar  purpo^.  For 
relieving  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases,  the 
Troches  have  been  proved  reliable. 

The  Amrkican  House,  Boston.  —  Its  central 
location,  admirable  mimagement,  and  luxurious 
cuisine  have  made  it  a  public  favorite  for  years 
past.  Newly  luniished  and  all  Uto  improve¬ 
ments  added. 

White's  Specialty  for  DvaptPsiA.  —  The 
following  testimonial  speaks  for  itself:  — 

Cambridgeport,  .March,  1871. 
Mr.  H.  G.  White: 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you 
of  the  cure  effected  in  my  mother’s  case  by  your 
“  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia."  Before  uiing  it  she 
haa  for  a  long  time  been  very  low,  and  for  five 
weeks  was  unable  to  partake  of  anything  more 
hearty  than  a  spoonful  of  light  broth  without  suf¬ 
fering.  After  taking  one  botJe  she  was  able  to  eat 
meat  and  other  food  without  incor.veaienoe.  She 
has  used  three  bottles,  and  considers  herself  cured. 

Yours  respectfu'ly, 

HENRY  f.  WELTCH, 
_  Riverside  .Mamet. 

Upham’s  Asthma  Cure  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysms  in  five  minutes,  and  effects  a  speedy 
cure.  Price,  S  2.00  by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed  in  fee  minutes, 
without  injury  to  the  elcin,  by  Upham’s  Depil-Vtouy 
Powder.  $  1.25  by  mail.  Address  S.  C.  Upham, 
106  South  Eighth  S;.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Winchester's  IJypopho^ites  of  Lime  and  Soda 
will  cure  Consumption.  Try  it. 


The  Root  Beer,  prepared  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Swett,  87  Court  Street,  Boston,  is  the  best  beve¬ 
rage  of  the  kind  manufactured.  It  is  carefully 
concocted  of  Medicinal  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers;  and  while  it  is  deliciously  cooling  and  pala¬ 
table,  it  acts  like  a  charm  upon  the  Stoniach, 
Liver,  Kidneys,  and  other  organs. 

For  Moth  Patciie.-!.  —  Use  Perry's  MoUi  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  46  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


tV’  Applications  for  AdvertlsinK  Contracts 
in  Evert  Satubdat,  Thb  Atlantic  Monthlt,  The 
Nobth  American  Review,  and  Oce  Youno  Folks,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  should  be  addressed  to  OBORGK 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  LiE  GRAND 
BKNEDICT.  No.  ST  Park  Row,  who  is  our  Hpecial 
.Vdvertlsing  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMRS  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD 

PUBLISH  THIS  WEEK 


LITTLE,  BROWN,  &  CO.’S 

Latest  Publications. 

I.  Towle  on  the  Constitution.  Small  Rvo. 
t'li.th,J2.nfl. 

II.  Soule’s  Dictionary  of  KukHsIi  Syno- 
nymes.  I’riiwn  Kvo.  Cloth,  f-i.isi;  Svo.,  e2.-10. 
I  III.  Rand’s  RliodfMlendronH  and  American 
Plants.  Crown  Svo.  Clotli,  $  I.T-V 
IV.  Yeaman’s  Study  of  Government.  8vu. 
Cloth,  8.5.00. 

V.  Plutarch’s  Morals.  .5  vols.  8vo.  Cloth,  $  15.00. 
YI.  Porkman’s  Pontiac.  New  Edition.  2  vols. 
Hvo.  Cloth.  8  .5.(HI. 

VII.  Centenary  Waverley.  Vol.  Will.  Red- 
Kaiintlet.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  1 1.75. 


The  Model  Pastor.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life 

and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  liaron  Stow,  D.  D.  Ily 
Rev.  John  C.  StIickbkiduk,  1>.  D.  With  a  Portrait. 
12mo.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

This  memoir  has  bi-en  prepared  by  .a  life-long  Mend  of 
Dr.  Stow,  and  Is  complete  In  every  respect,  embracing 
all  bis  letters,  journal,  and  experience. 

Orthodox  Congregationalism  and  the  Sects. 
By  Rev.  Dobus  Clabke,  I).  1).,  .Vuthor  of"  The  One¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  Church.”  12mo.  Cloth.  $  1-50. 
"  This  work  Is  written  in  the  author’s  usual  style  of 
vigor,  transparency,  and  taste.  It  Is  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Suffolk  North  Assoelatlon  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Ministers,  and  every  Congregational  clergyman 
will  l>e  glad  to  see  it  In  the  hiands  of  his  iwople.  The 
‘  Sects  ’  will  find  hero  something  of  Interest  and  linisir- 
tance.” 

A  companion  to  “  Gates  Ajar  ”  and  “  Gates 
Wide  Open.  ’ 

Married  for  Both  Worlds.  By  Mrs.  A.  E. 

Porteb,  Author  of  “  Captain  John,”  ”  This  One 
Thing  I  Do,”  Ac.  16mo.  Cloth.  $1..50. 

Our  “Reader”  says  of  this  work:  “.Vs  a  whole  the 
book  is  very  heautlUiI,  and  no  one  can  rend  it  without 
being  Ttuule'  better  for  it.  .V  lie.autiful  narrative,  det-ply 
religious,  written  with  excellent  tact  and  with  good  de- 
Uneations  of  character.” 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Curiosities  of  the  Law  Reporters.  By 
Fb.vnklin  Fisee  Heard.  I2mo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

**  And  know,  my  son,  that  /  would  not  have  thee  believe 
(hat  all  which  I  hare  said  in  these  books  is  law,  for  /  trill 
not  presume  to  take  this  upon  me»  But  qf  those  things 
which  are  not  law,  inquire  and  learn  qf  my  wise  masters 
learned  m  (he  —  Littletom. 

The  contonU  of  this  btkok  are  selected  flrom  the  “  Re¬ 
porters*'  fVoui  the  time  of  the  Year  Books  to  the  present. 
There  are  spi*cimenA  of  both  the  common  law  and  the 
equity  n*port8»  Kn^Hsh  and  aYmorlcan.  The  tiook  Ih  the 
result  rd  twenty  years*  pnifound  readiiit;.  It  Is  deslimiHl 
not  only  to  amuse  but  Instruct.  It  Is  original  In  design 
and  execution. 

Versatilities.  By  Orpheus.  C.  Kerr.  Con¬ 
taining  all  his  poetical  contributions.  Patriotic,  Sen¬ 
timental,  and  Humorous.  ISmo.  Clotb.  $  2.00. 

”  The  title  of  this  volume  Is  exceedingly  apt,  though  Its 
aptness  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  after  reaiUng  the 
poems  which  It  surmounts  ;  the  writer’s  range  is  aston¬ 
ishingly  wide,  and  It  is  really  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  same  mind  could  have  produced  all  these-  poems,  no 
mllcally  diverse  arc  they  In  character  and  manner. 
We  may  safely  afflnii  that  there  an-  few  men  living  who 
ciHiId  w'rite  a  volume  ot  such  various  character  and  such 
unifunn  excellence.”  —  Crocker’s  literary  World. 


I.Y  PREPARATION. 

Monarchy  In  America  under  Donls  XIV.  Ity 
Fuancis  Paskman,  Hvo. 

iffiPEm 

AT 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker, 

200  WASHINGTON  8TBEET,  BOSTON. 

rockery  and  OlaM 
fare,  Poroelaln-de- 
Ware,  Cnapadorea, 
Parlor  ^Ittoona,  Parian  Ntatuettea  and  Vaaea, 
Silver  -  Plated  Ware.  Cutlery,  and  German 
Ntudy  Isampa,  and  other  useful  ana  ornamental  goods, 
Ibr  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  HTBDAIAN  ft  CO., 

126  Summer  St.,  cor.  High  St.,  Boston. 

~  ROOT  BEERT 

A  Desirable  Summer  Drink, 

In  many  n-npects  the  best  drink  of  the  kind  manufac¬ 
tured,  as  its  medicinal  properties  render  It  exceedingly 
valuable  In  any  disarrangement  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and 
Kidneys,  a  flree  use  of  It  keeping  those  lm|H>rtant  nu-mlK-rs 
In  a  healthy  comlltlon. 

On  Draught  at  New  Kngland  Botanic  Depot, 
No.  37  Court  Street. 

5  cents  per  glass,  or  25  cents  per  package,  which  will 
make  live  gallons  delicious  beer. 


(K)ETHE’S  FAUST. 

Tranalatetl  into  Kngliah  Verae 

By  BAY  ABB  T  AY  BOB. 

I’nlform  with  Lonofellow’s  Dante  and  nRT.vxT’s 
Homer. 


Handbook  of  the  Administrations  of  the 

lTnit4Ml  Staten*  comprising  a  Synopsis  of  the  Icatl- 
ing  political  events  in  American  history,  from  the 
ln.iugunition  of  Washington  to  the  present  periotl. 
Also,  a  Iteconl  of  Contemponin(*ous  Knglish  History. 
Uy  Edward  (i.  Tilrstux.  iBmo.  Flexiiile.  With 
rhotographs  of  the  rresiilenU,  fmm  Washington  to 
Grant.  $1.U. 


*«*  HoUl  by  All  Ilooksellere  amt  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.F.F.  &  SHEPABD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPABD,  &  DILLINGHAM, 

47  ft  49  Green  St.,  New  York. 

Three  Popular  Music  Books 


By  Win.  II.  CLAKKE. 


New  Method  for  Reed  Organs. 

t^iilH'rsedlng  all  other  btsiks  of  the  class.  Price,  $ 

New  Reed  Organ  Companion. 

A  rich  coUectltin  t*f  light  Instniiiu  iifal  and  Vocal  Mu¬ 
sic.  92.UU. 

Short  Voluntaries  for  the  Pipe  or 

Rd'tHi  (Irgati.  Gems  wliicli  wlU  «leltgiit  every  Or- 
gimisi. 


HISTORY  OF  music; 


IN  THE  FORM  OF  LECTURES. 


By  FREDERIC  LOUIS  RITTER. 

.\  wric*  of  five  Lectures,  each  embracing  distinct  cimk-Iis 
In  the-  history  of  the  Art,  the  whole  funning  u  book  of  In¬ 
tense  interest  to  the  musical  student. 

Hound  in  Cloth,  uniformly  nith  Ditson  A  Co.’s  iiopular 
works  of  Musical  Literature. 

Price,  8 1-50.  Sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  rcuill 
price. 

OLIVEB  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Fnip- 
tlons  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  race,  use  Per- 
ry'ft  Couiedon«  and  Piiuple  Ileine<1y.  It  is  in¬ 
valuable  and  harmiejis.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PEKBY,  I>ennatol(^8t,  4!!  Bond  8t..  New  York.  8old 
by  Druggists  everywhere. 


ennonoHf  mtckeohcopem, 

TIewa,  Frames,  and  Albums  lmT>orte4l  and  manii- 
fheturM  by  K.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  &  <:0..  5B1 
Broadway,  New  York,  upiHislte  .Metropolitnn  Hut*'!. 

F<»K  XHE  PAKL.OR.  S.nd 
stamp  fbr  :i  Price-List.  IIAUIZ 
MAGIC  KEPOSITOUY,  143  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


2  vols.  lini^rial  octavo.  Cloth,  •  10.00; 
Half  Calf,  m  *40.00. 


**  In  the  Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Faust,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  gives  a  ven*  Interesting 
analysis  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  |)oem,  and  enforces  his 
opinion  that  It  posst^es  a  higher  intellectual  character 
than  the  First  Part.  It  Is  comparatively  unfamiliar  even 
to  the  warmest  admin^rs  of  Goethe,  the  few  translators 
who  have  turned  it  into  English  having  fhiled  to  do  it  hill 
Justice;  but  this  translation,  which  In  the  first  volume 
n.'celved  almost  unqualified  praise  fh^m  the  ablest  critics, 
is  likely  to  secure  for  It  not  only  general  reading,  but  full 
appreclatltm.  Mr.  Taylor  may  well  be  proud  or  his  mag¬ 
num  opus,  and  the  public  may  well  thank  the  publishers 
for  so  portect  a  version  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  I'oeiii  • 
in  a  fitting  and  bcautlAil  ^  Hitston  Literary  World. 

**  Mr.  Taylor's  version  of  Faust  Is  henceforth  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Faust ;  the  b<*st  and,  indexed  practically,  the  only 
represi'ntatlon  of  Goethe's  fiivorite  drama  in  our  language. 
'Ineiv  are  indited  numerous  translations  of  the  First  Part 
of  Faust,  some  of  wlUch  preserve,  with  more*  or  less  fidel¬ 
ity,  whatever  of  the  metrical  form  of  the  German  p4K*m 
the  writers  could  repnNluce;  and  one  of  them,  that  of  Mr. 
Br(N>ks,i8  an  agreeable  succt^ss  in  this  resp^t.  But  in 
fidelity,  both  to  the  sense  and  to  the  form  of  Goethe's 
work,*lt  is  dccldwlly  surpassetl  by  Mr.  Taylor,  an«l  we 
think  It  Is  surpassed  by  him  also,  on  the  whole,  In  poet¬ 
ical  merit.  Pa-nslng  to  the  Second  Part,  Mr.  Taylor's 
version  has  no  rival  whatever;  and  In  view  of  the  rare 
scholarship  In  two  languages,  and  in  an  extensive  litera¬ 
ture,  of  the  critical  liciimen,  |K>eticnl  sympathies,  and 
power  of  expression,  and  of  the  unbounded  patience  amt 
labor,  all  of  which  must  be  comblneil  to  make  such  a 
w'ork  possible,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  a  rival.  —  y.  1  • 
Brening  Post, 

**  In  Boston  has  appeared  an  English  Translation  of 
Goethe's  *  Faust*  by  liayanl  Taylor,  which  combines  tho 
excellences  «)f  fidelity  to  the  text  and  of  i>oetic  expression 
in  so  nunarkabie  a  degree  that  it  is  rightly  conslderc<l  a 
masterpiiKTi*  erf  translation,  and  will  be  preferred  to  all  pre¬ 
vious  English  translations."—  Iliustnrte  Zei/un{7(Li'ipsic). 

**  No  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Taylor  of  presumption  In  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  great  enterprise  which  calls  for  so  many  rare 
and  high  qualifications  for  its  successful  accomplishment. 
Ibe  result  ^lly  Justifies  the  undertaking.  It  is  certain 
that  no  other  translator  has  ever  produced  so  complete  and 
accurate  an  image  of  tho  original.  The  tones  of  (ioetho's 
lvn‘  are  ccIdhM  in  the  same  sweet  and  sublime  music 
which  he  drew'  tb»m  its  harmonious  clionls.  Not  only 
tho  mightv  thoughts  of  the  Inspired  artist,  but  the  subtle 
meltKiios  of  his  verse,  arc  clotlio<l  In  forms  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  rhythmical  proportions  in  which  they  t(X)k 
snaiK*  in  the  spontaneous  outfiuwings  of  his  genius."  — 
yew  Vork  Tnbune, 

**  It  is  a  work  of  patient,  loring  labor,  tind  w*e  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  Is  the  most  pcrtl^ct  w'ork  of  its  kind 
which  has  ever  iH'cn  produced.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  con¬ 
tradicted  when  we  assert  that  only  a  poet  is  competent  to 
appreciate  perfectly  a  poetic  work;  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  only  an  important  poet  should  venture  to  attempt  the 
translation  of  A  great  p<H‘m,  since  ho  must  assimilate  it 
thoroughly,  and  so  possess  it  that  it  shall  be  repHsluced 
iiy  and  from  him.  He  who  Is  able  thus  to  n‘pnKlucn 
Faust,  as  Bayanl  Taylor  has  done,  must  himself  have  U^en 
constHjrated  to  the  priesthood  of  Poetry."  — Aiw-iuiier 
llandeU-  Zei  t  un  g . 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  po»t-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Flelde,  Oegood.  &  Co. 


ANTED -AGENTS.  (SgO  per  tlar)  to 

ccipbratwl  HOME  HlUriTr.K  .‘IKW'^INO 
MAI'IIINK.  Haa  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“  loei-ititch”  (alike  on  both  eidea),  and  t»  fully 
lirtmeil.  The  bt»t  and  cheaiwat  fhmijy  Sewing 
Muchlii-  in  the  market.  Addreae  JOHNSON, 
CLAKK,  ft  CO.,  Boaton,  Maaa.,  I'lttabiug, 
Fa..  Chicago,  UL,  or  8t.  Loola,  Mo. 
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TUK 


I’ricc,  S15. 


IE  BEST  AROMATIC  TOXIC 
IX  USE  FOR 


Moat  Durable; 


RELIANCE 


Black  Dreaa  Hilka,  well  recommended,  SI. 50, 
S1.75,  and  S2  per  yard. 

A  complete  aoHortment  of  all  Kood  makea  of 
Rich  Black  Silks,  Bonnet.  Cyclop,  Ponaon, 
an<l  the  A.  T,  Stewart  Family  Silk,  S2.20  to 
S5  per  yard. 

ALSO, 

A  beautiful  collection  of  Plain  and  Fancy 
Gaze  de  Chambery,  the  “Breda  and  Cate- 
lan  ”  Soft  CndreaaM  Silka  for  Coatnmea  and 
Travelling  Suita,  Indian  Tuaaore  Silka  Un¬ 
dyed,  Plain  and  String  Poimee  Silka,  with 
an  immense  stock  od  Beal  Uyona  Poplins, 
26  inches  wide,  at  S  1.25  per  yard. 

Pirn’s  Genuine  Dublin  Poplins  of  extra  rich 
silk  appearance,  S2.25  per  yard. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 


-NECTAR 


Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

ARBANTED  TO  8ITTT 
AEI.  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Brerywharai. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

BRUT  ATUNTIC  A  PMinC  TU  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  TKea~Neetar  Circular* 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  G0N8UMFR8 

BY  GETTING  UP  CUUBS. 

Send  for  our  Xew  Price  List  and  s  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  contalnlnK  hill  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers, 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  00,, 

31  St  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  3«i3.  New  York. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

Prepared  Flour  of  Bran  for  making  Biacujt 
for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic*  JOHN  w. 
SH£DD£N.  Pharmacist,  3G3  Bowery,  Cor. 
4th  Street,  New  York. 

iW  FaB  W3WI  Easily  made  with  oar  Stencil  and 
lifilAlkvl  ATA  Key-Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 

STAFFOKI)  M*F*G  Co., 

IXiMSAMMSM  ^  Fulton  St.,  New  Tort. 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 


COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


Ocnorato.H  appetite,  improves  iUji»*«tion,  and  by  its  gentle 
action,  retmluiON  the  Hvslem,  thus  precluding  all  recourse 
to  medicine.  A  »‘!nall  iwrtion  mi.xed  with  ordinary  tea 
imparts  to  it  a  delicious  aromatic  fiavor.  Used  alone,  it 
Is  an  excellent  .'<uhstitiite  for  onlinarj'  tea,  and  admirably 
suitetl  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree.  .Sold  bv  all  Druggists,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
Vnitetl  States,  ^DWABDBS  &  BUSS£LL, 
No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


My  Summer  in  a  Garden. 


CHABLES  dudlet  wabkeb. 

"With  an  Introductory  Letter  from  Bov. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

1vol.  IGmo.  S 1-00. 

“  Next  to  rambling  with  the  author  through  his  garden.  Is 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  spicy  descriptions  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  He  is  one  (»f  th<‘  most  delightful  companions  that  you 
will  meet  with  on  a  summer  day  oratthewinterflreslde. 
You  cannot  open  his  b<H)k  without  lighting  on  something 
fVesh  and  fragrant.  Every  page  abounds  with  mellow  and 
juicy  fruits,  showing  that  whatever  success  may  attend 
his  use  of  the  hm'  and  tlie  spjule,  he  knows  how  to  handle 
the  pen  with  admirable  cffi’ct/*  — AWf  >brA*  Tribune. 


**  The  Garden  has  been  a  favorite  theme  of  philosophers, 
from  Bacon  to  Alcott,  but  we  doubt  If  It  ever  has  been 
troatisl  with  such  ran*  humor,  genial  philosophy,  and 
practical  wis<tom  ns  In  the  charming  little  botYk,  ‘>Iy 
Summer  in  a  ttanlen,*  by  C.  D.  Warner.  The  naive  relish 
and  quaint  candor  underlying  the  pure  love  of  nature  give 
a  singular  human  zest  to  the  author*^  experience  and 
coinnu  ntaiy  thereon.”  —  Boston  Transnipt. 


“DOMESTIC” 


city  or  town  in 

th<*  r.  S.  ’I  his  machine  has  established  its  superiority  in 
eveiT  instance  where  it  has  come  in  competition  with  any 
machine  In  the  market.  Men  with  capital  arc  finding  it  to 
their  advantage  to  make  the  sale  <»t  this  machine  their 
exclusive  business.  Affent*  teanted  in  unoccupied  /ern- 
tory.  Machines  guaranteed  as  represento<l. 

Address  “  Domestic  ”  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

96  Chambers  8t,,  New  York,  or  Toledo,  O. 


Window  Shades, 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS 


DK.4PEKIES,  Ac. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE, 

Comer  Tremont  &  Boylston  St&,  Bostoa 


SCHOOL  EX.4MINAT10N 

A  Group  of  Statuary  by 
JOHX  ROGERS. 


This  and  other  groups  will 
bo  dvilvrrcd  at  any  rallnMwt 
Htatiiiii  In  the  United  States, 
ftve  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

Enclose  stamp  for  Illus- 
traled  C'at.alogne  and  Price- 
List  to 

JOHN  ROGER.S, 

212  Fifth  Av.,  Xew  York. 


Let  me  answer  In  a  few  words.  The  virtues  of  simple 
Tea  as  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Preserver  have  long  been  known. 
When  our  grandfhtbers  were  young,  when  gray  hairs  were 
look'!d  upon  as  an  honor  and  a  crown,  when  the  children 
were  taught  reverence  and  the  parer  ts  practised  wisdom, 
nothing  but  vegetable  tonics  wers  suffered  to  touch  the 
hair.  Every  old  lady  had  her  ihvorite  recipe  of  herbs 
carefully  gathered  and  tenderly  simmered,  and  the  bottle 
of  Hair  Wash  occupied  a  favorite  and  secret  comer  of  her 
closet,  and  a  place  In  the  family’s  affections.  Those  were 
the  days  when  good  hair  was  sought  after,  whether  Prov¬ 
idence  had  made  it  black,  brown,  or  red,  and  the  full  head 
of  iron  gray  or  even  (livery  white  was  not  ruforedwith 
caustic  dyes  and  liquid  leads. 

To  what  a  slate  arc  we  reduced  in  this  more  favored 
age  I  Thanks  to  the  multiplicity  of  chemical  agents,  gray 
hair  Is  no  longer  seen  In  our  streets  or  public  halls,  and 
many  people  congratulate  themselves  that  science  has  so 
kindly  aided  fashion. 

But  Truth  grinds  slowly  yet  surely.  Little  by  little, 
day  by  day,  the  conviction  Is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
no  good  can  come  fh>m  poison,  and  many  bald  beads  and 
nervous  headaches  and  partial  paralysis  prove  that  mod¬ 
em  hair  preparations  are  at  fault. 

Now  HAIR  TEA  Is  a  retnrn  to  the  more 
sensible  days  of  our  fathers.  A  purely  vegetable 
Hair  Tenic  chiefly  composed  of  on  extract  of  two  herbs  ot 
the  Tea-plant  family,  and  combined  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  most  agreeable  Hair  Dressing.  To  people  with 
weak  tender  hair,  which  pulls  out  easily  and  breaks  at  ths 
point,  the  HAIR  TEA  will  prove  a  great  blessing,  In¬ 
vigorating  the  H.xlr- bulbs  and  giving  strength  to  the  Hair 


The  use  of  the  Hair  Tea  will  put  off  gray  hairs  to  a  late 
period  of  lift  and  entirely  prevent  baldness.  If  your  hair 
is  fhlllng  out  or  growing  thin  begin  at  once  with  the  Hair 
Tea,  and  If  It  does  not  show  Its  good  effeets,  don’t  buy 
another  bottle.  But  you  may  depend  upon  It  that  it  will 
prove  to  you  a  traly  blessed  Hair  Preserver. 

Ask  for  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Hair  Tea,  sold  by  Druggists 
every»here,  at  ( 1.00  per  bottle. 

Hent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar.  Address 

DR.  KENNEDY, 

120  Warren  Street,  Roxhury,  Mitaa. 

DR.  WHEELER^ 

SHERRY 


Wine  Bihers 


k_  ^^SPRING  TONIC 

HAVE  XO  EQUAL. 
Indorsed  by  the  Medical  Fac- 
iilty,  and  sold  by  Dmgglsts  and 
Grocers. 

E.  WHEEEER  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

3  Custom  House  St.,  Boston. 


^  'rRADi;  JiAEK.  ^ 

SOUPS  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  MTLLION. 
Strengthening  Xourishment !  Economy  In  housekeeping ! 
LIEBIG’S  UOMPAXV’S  EXTRACT  OF  M EAT.  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  faculty,  received  the  highest  prizes  .at  Paris, 
Havre,  .Vinsterdam,  and  that  Is  supplied  to  the  British, 
French,  Russian,  Prassian,  and  U.  S.  Governments.  Xnne 
genuine  without  the  signature  of  BARON  LIEBIG, 
the  inventor,  on  every  lar.  .Vgents  In  San  Francisco, 
CHURCH  A  CLARK  ;  Xew  Orleans,  E.  J.  H.VRT  A  CO. 
Gen’l  Agents,  J.  MILHAU’S  .SOXS,  IM  Broadway,  X.  Y. 


rK:rii)tion!*  for  Captain  Olazior'A  new  book.  ”  Three 
Yp.ARa  IN  THE  Federal  Cavalry.”  The  most  thrilling, 
popular,  and  beat-sellinit  work  of  the  day.  Anybody  can 
soil  It.  KvorvlHKly  buys  It.  Sold  bv  Amenta  only. 

R.  H.  FEROUSON  &  CO.,  138  Bleockcr  St.,  New  York. 


“IS  NT  IT  BEAUTIFCTL!” 


WHlTTEinORE’S 

Washstand  Cornice. 

(Patented  September,  1870.) 

Designed  to  protect  walls  ftom  the  spattering  of  water 
while  washing.  It  not  only  serves  as  a  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wall,  but  makes  the  washstand 

A  BE.VUTIPUL  ARTICLE  OF  FCRXITUBE. 

Attached  to  the  Comice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  a 

Sivot,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Lambrequin  of  either 
luslin.  Rep,  or  Lace:  or  the  arms  can  he  swung  out  and 
used  as  a  TOWEL  R.VCK. 

Elegant  designs  in  Walnut  and  Ash,  with  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  hung  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

Of  Elaborate  Patterns  .....  SB.OO 
Same,  without  Cnrtaina  ....  2.00 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  countir  on  receipt  of  amount. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  All  orders  addressed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGEXTS, 

Comer  Broadway  Sc  20th  Street,  New  York. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  GO. 

Have  again  largely  replenished  their 

ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF  LOW  AXl)  JIEDICM- 
PRICED 

SILKS 

SUITABLE  FOB  THE  PRESENT  SEASON, 


A  Caae  of  very  luatroua  Hair-Bine  Striped 
Silka  in  Blnea,  Golden  Browns,  Greens,  Frou- 
Frous,  and  Uilacs,  at  •!  per  yard. 

75  Pieces  White  and  Black  Check  SUks,  SI, 
81.10,  and  81.20  per  yard. 

100  Pieces  best  qjiallty  White  and  Black 
Striped  Taffeta  Silks  <  20  diflferent  widths  of 
stripe),  at  81.65  per  yd.,  recently  sold  at  82. 

Black  Silks,  briicht  and  dull  makes,  for  Grcn- 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

WITH  A 

Novelty  Job  Printing  Press. 

The  moat  valuable  addition 
to  the  BusIneHft  Office. 

The  moat  efficient  Instruc¬ 
tor  In  Schoola. 

The  muat  fascinating  and 
.  instructive  amusement  in  the 
Family,  and  unsurpassed 
for  General  Job  Frlnt- 
insc« 

Si  ud  for  Illustrated  Pam- 
-  _  i»hlot  to 

B£NJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer, 

351  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Ma.'*s.:  W.  Y.  Edwards, 543 
Broa<lway,  New  York;  Kelley,  Howell.  &  Ltdwig, 
on  Market  Street,  rhilatlelphia,  Pa.;  Kellogg  &  Looxis, 
45  W,  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  lU.,  Agents. 


EDWARD  W.  PEAR  &  CO. 


ATWOODS 

uinine  Tonic  Bitters 


Dyspepsia,  Jaundice,  and 
Nervons  Debility, 

And  all  diseases  arising  fVom  a  Disor¬ 
dered  Liver  or  Stomach.  ALVAH  LlTfLEFIELD,  Pro¬ 
prietor.  Boston,  31ass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

f  RIMMEL’^ 

TOILET  VINEGAR. 

Far  Siii>erior  to  any  £aa  de  Co- 
lo;(ne  tor  all  Toilet  and 
(Sanitary  Purpoties. 

In  warm  woatherit  will  allay  the  liane- 
thl  etfectifl  of  perspiration,  and  impart  a 
delightful  cotdncss  to  the  &kin.  One  drop 
will  e<ir.ntemct  all  the  irritating  efl'ecu  of 
^los(|uito  Idles.  Will  relieve  in  a  short 
time  the  most  igiinfbl  Headaoht*. 

Sold  by  all  DruKKlHta* 
Special  U.  presentatives  for  the  Vniteil  States, 

KDWARDES  &  RUSSELL, 
_ 38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS.  You  can  pur- 
cha.se  KR.VNIC1I,  Bach,  A  Co.’s  celebrated 
agratTc  grand,  square,  and  upright  pianofortes, 
also,  E.  P.  Needham  k  Sons^ Organs, by  paying 
$  10  to  $  50  per  month  until  paid  for.  1  hese  In¬ 
struments  will  Ik!  delivered  anywhere  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  may  be  ha<l  on  trial, 
and  satisthetion  will  be  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  We  also  invite  the  most  thorough 
criticism,  test,  and  examination  of  mechanism, 
stvie  of  finish,  power  and  quality  of  tone,  by* 
the  musical  public,  at 

815  Wimhlnyton  Street,  Boston. _ 

RlUANCE  WRINGER. 

PERFECTED  1871. 

Qp  lonltoD  Rolb, 


SpinI  Cop, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Caned  Clamp, 

|IImI(Is  Firmest; 

Tbe  Cheapest, 


TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL.  COMPANY, 

1 1  W’arren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  PROV.,  R,  I. 


CELEBRATED 

STEEIIm  pebts. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  thronghoat  the 
world. 

Every  racket  bears  the  Fac-8lmiIo  of  bis  signature. 


RnsrHvlfiir*  ^  L.  4. 


LLTDT.  Woiitop 


jS  $  75  to  $  250  per  month, 

t3  male  and  female,  to  Introduce  the  GKXUIXK  IJI- 
®  I’ROVKI)  COMMOX  SF.XSE  FAMILY  .SEWIXG 
M)M  ACHIXE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem.  feU,  tuck, 
^  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a  most  supe- 
7  rior  manner.  Price  onlv  $1.7.  Fully  licensed  and  war¬ 
ranted  for  live  years.  We  will  imy  $  l.Otk)  fur  any  ma- 
chine  that  will  sew  a  strimger,  inon’  beaut  II  ul,  ur  mure 
^  elaslic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  “  Klastic  Liwk 
H  Stitch.”  Every  secund  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the 
t!  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  aiwirt  without  tearing  it.  We 
2  p.ay  agents  from  $7S  to  J  A'S)  iH’r  month  and  expenses, 
J®  or  a  eoniinission  from  which  twice  that  amount  c,an 
he  made.  Address  SEUOVIB  A  CO. .Botton,  JIasi.; 
^  J'illsOaiij,  Pa. ;  St.  louit,  J/u.,  or  Chicago,  Jll. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

•  330,006  In  K«bl  Jrawn-eTery  aevent^^en  «1nyM. 

Prizes  caslied  uml  inlormatldii  funilsheil  by  GKO. 
UPHAM,  »  WoylH»»set  Street,  Pmvhleme.j:.  L _ 

ftldk  A  MONTH  ennily  mtuU*  with  Steneil 
uthi  Key-t'heek  l>i*  f*.  Secure  rirciilar  and 
Sampler, //•ec.  S.  3l._SPENCEU.  Braltleboro,  V'l. 

A  MONTH  and  Outfit  fhmUhed. 

9^4  0  AddreM  NOV'KLTY  CO.,  Saco,  Maine. 


“  Wamor’j*  *  My  Summer  in  a  (lanlen  *  i.-^  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  and  taking  ixMik  for  the  hours  devoted  to  literary 
rccri'ation.  The  merriimnt  Is  of  the  wholesomest  sort, 
anil  the  stylo  can  hardly  fail  to  give  zest  and  shari’fi<‘8« 
the  intelk’ct  of  the  ri'ader.”  —  tStar. 


Mr.  Warner’s  *  Summer  in  a  fJ.irden*  is  full  of  wit, 
wisiloiu,  observuti<*n,  and  uncommon  cuiniiion  senm?.  If 
you  have  a  ganlen,  material  or  moral,  nail  thU  book;  if 
you  have  n’t,  read  it  liy  all  means, — it  Is  the  next  best 
thing  to  having  one.” —  Cnicersafist  Quarterly. 


•**  For  sale  by  all  Bookseller!*,  Sent,  po-t-paM,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknur  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  Ic  Co. 


8330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  ererr  17  Days. 

rPrizes  cashed  and  Information  fliTnished.  The  bighe. 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  ,kc.  Onleis  promptlj-  filled. 

TAYLOR  8  CO,,  Bankers, 

Xo.  16  Wall  Street,  Xew  York. 

I70R  One  Dollar —A  pair  of  Paris  Kid  Gloves,  any 
color,  sha<le,  or  size  —two  buttons  2.7c.  extra. 

Kor  One  l>oIlar — The  latest  style  Ladies’  Uace  C.dlar. 
For  One  Dolhir  — The  latest  style  L-adies’  1,-iee  Veil. 
For  One  Dollar— .V  L.-»dies’  Lace  Handkerchief. 

For  t)ne  DolLtr  — The  Ladies’  Xilsson  Silk  Tie  will  he 


sent  by  mail. 

.TAME.S  F,.  MeXALLT  A  CO., 
Imitorters,  749  Broadway,  and  28  White  St. 
Merchants  akm  supplied. 


dh  a  K/v  A  MONTH  !  EMPLOYMENT 
59  XOVf  Extra  Indncementa  ! 

APreininm  HOR.SE  and  WAGON  ftr  Agents. 

Wf.  d'  slrr  to  empluv  agents  fur  a  term  iM seven  years 
ttsell  the  l!iioki've$  J«.i)0  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  best  low- 
priceU,  licensed  maclune  in  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 


i  OILHOUSt 

^IhsPi^A  I 

(170  isi: 


SELTZER 


UF  BATTLES  i 


EVERY  SATURDAY, 


Bigelow,  Kennard,  ft  Co. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 


OflTcr  for  sale,  at  WHOLESALE  AKD  RETAIL,  at 
LOWEST  PB1CE8, 


Every  variety  of  size  and  quality,  in  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 


The  experience  and  extensive  facilities  of 
the 


rational" 


WATCH  CO 
'  ELGIN. 


Waltham  Company 


enable  them  to  produce  the  largest  variety 
and  most  desirable 


Fither  Time  throws  away  his  HoDr-Glass  and  staris  on  the 
New  Year  with  a  Reliable  Time-Keeper. 


FOLLOWING  THE  HOUNDS. 


Tlie  Eljtin  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1871,  or  the  Illustrated 
Article  on  "  .\nclcnt  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,”  by  A. 
p.  Klchanlson,  sent  (Tec  uport  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  121  and'r29  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  contains  the  latest  Improvements. 

IT  IS  UNRIVALLED  in  tone  and  in  beauty  of  exterior. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  j^^ITH^AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


FUR  J^IT  U  R  E. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


,  We  sell  Waltham  Watches  in  (Inld  ami  Silver  Cjir^os 
only,  but  at  prices  so  low  that  tlicic  is  nn  Irnvtcr  any  in* 
ducement  to  purchase  the  worthless  watches  with  which 
,tbc  country  has  been  flmnled.  For  full  particulars  and 
prices  send  for  our  Illustrated  I’rlcc  Li^t,  and  mention 
£VKKV  SATI’KDAY. 


565  &  567  Broadway,  New  York, 

WILL  FURNISH 

STERLIlVG  SILVER 

Forks  Spoons 

IN  QU.kNTITY', 

A.t  Sl.TG  Grold  per  Ounce. 

These  Goods  are  pronounced  superior  in 
beauty  of  flnish,  ami  greater  in  variety  of 
pattern,  to  any  table-ware  manufactured. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  WEOOING  SILVER 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


The  wcll-csmcd  reputation  of  our  Wines,  achieved  after 
a  struggle  of 


COMPLETE,  Foil  THE 


No.  865  Broadway,  New  Y'orlt. 
i  The  new  •*  Boys’  Watch  ”  is  now  ready. 


Superior  in  Quality, 

Beautiful  in  FiiUsh, 

Perfect  in  Design. 

AND 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  Manufacturers’  Prices. 


speaks  well  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Wines  them¬ 
selves,  and  also  for  the  discrimination  of  the  consumers, 
who  have  recognized  it. 


VIQSSBI  SAFEST  MH! 

BEST,  im 

I  Scnl  for  Circular  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


With  Renewed  Confidence. 


.Catalogues  of  practical  lMx>ks  on 
lArchitecture  mailed  fivo.  .Ad¬ 
dress  A.  J.  Bicknell  A  Co.,  21 
'Warren  St., N.  Y. 


(rained  from  pa«t  experience,  and  an  eAme«t  desire  to  re¬ 
tain  the  very  generous  patronage  so  long  accorded  to  us, 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

I  Illustrated  Catalogues  by  mail  when  desired.  • 


SOMETHING  TO  DO, 


1  Tol.  8to.  Paper,  75  cents ;  Cloth,  9 1.25. 

**  *  Something  to  Do '  Is  the  title  of  a  novel  published  by 
James  K.  Osgood  A  Co.,  which  contains  many  things  of  a 
very  instructive  character,  and  allogother  is  a  volume  of 
great  interest.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  In 
their  discussions  the  truth  comes  out  that  the  !«vmnathies 
of  the  author  are  with  whatever  is  identifledf  with  the 
Itigber  and  nobler  impulses  of  human  nature.  There  is  an 
t)riginality  and  sc«>pe  as  well  as  brightness  and  vivacity  In 
the  novel.”*— Times. 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 


Common  Bense  Compressed. 

It  la  dlfllcult  to  give  in  a  dozen  lines  the  reasons  why 

TARRANT8  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 


ENLARGED  FACILITIES, 


sli'.nld  be  preferred  as  a  corrective  and  .alterative  to  every  other  medicine  in  use. 
I  Firstly,  It  allays  fever;  secondly,  it  cleanses  the  bowels  without  violence  or  pain  ; 
thirdly.  It  tones  the  stomach;  fimrthly.  It  regulates  the  flow  of  bile;  flfthly,  it  pro¬ 
motes  healthy  perspiration;  sixthly  it  relieves' the  system  from  unwholesome  nn- 
mori;  Bcvenlhly,  it  tranquillizes  the  nones;  eighthly.  It  acts  upon  the  blood  os  a 
depurent,  and  lastlv,  It  forms  one  of  the  most  delicious  cooling  draughts  that  ever 
passed  down  the  tfiroat  of  an  Invalid  on  a  warm  summer  day. 

._SOLD  BY 'ALL 'DRUGGISTS. 


we  now  offer  additional  inducements  to  purchasers  of 


to  obtain  the  products  of  their  own  countiy  In  preference 
to  the  adulterated  and  enormously  expensive  foreign  ar¬ 
ticle. 


Is  the  best  O.  Ivi  ioody  for 

Nervona  ri  on, or  De¬ 

bility,  and  t.  t“*  ^  1  of  Vital 
Power,  ft.'i  gt  ’i  vcr 'cause 
arising ;  and  f.  .p’td  hfumatlc 
and  Neiwoua  *"J5  /«, 
a..M  h..  Hr .  SL 


THE  GREAT  SUCCESS 


sent  PHE- 

. . . .  (p  k,  .;e,  by  the 

Voltaic  Anif  O.  orlatlon, 
^149  Tyemont  Str,  ^  JJ*  ii,  Mass. 

4^'' .Send  St!  _  "i  V’amphlet 
Clr^tar.  >,t=;  I 

-  a*  - 


achieved  by  our  Wines  has  induced  the  extensive  impor¬ 
tation  and  manufacture  of 


INFERIOR  IMITATIONS 


farn; 


and  porchasers  desirous  of  obtaining 


THE  »E»T 


Instant  Relief  and  Perma¬ 
nent  Core  for  the 


should  see  that  our  name  is  on  each  bottle. 


PERKINS,  STERN,  &  CO. 


!  Relief  Guaranteed  in  Five  Minutea. 
jpRICE,  PER  BOX,  SIX  BOXES,  fltlO. 

Sent  by  mall,  securely  sealed,  with  .postage  pre- 
paiiL  to  finy  address  within  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  the  price.  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  , 

,  .  WM.  H.  FARNH AM  &  CO.', 

'  InventsTs  and  Solo  Proprietors, 

P.  O.  Box  2842.  206  &  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


PIONEER  HOUSE, 


14  A  16  VESEY  STREET,  .  .  NEW  YORK, 
108  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


■  ■  Walker’,  i 

V^neCA^TM^sv: 

■  ^  Llli«  foot*  ■"‘t  herbs 

I  IP  — ^Nlll  ofCallfornia.  free 

I  tfom  all  alcoholic 

stlrnuUnts.  A 

t'hronieltheumn- 

nml’lnterniittent 

JAaJMASj|ift.nAaJIAlXw^  noenunl. 

■'dyspepsia  OR  INDIGESTION,  Head¬ 
ache,  Pain  In  the  Shoulders,  Coughs,  Tightness  of  the 
Clicat,  Dizziness,  Sour  Eructations  of  the  Stoni.cli,  Bad 
taste  in  the  Month,  Bilious  Attacks,  Palpitation  of  the 
Heart,.  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  Pain  In  the  regions 
of  the  Kidneys,  are  cured  by  the  use  of  these  Bitters. 

FOR  SKIN  DISEASES,  Eruptions,  Tetter,  Salt 
Rheum,  Blotches,  Spots,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Boils,  Car¬ 
buncles,  King-worms,  Scald  Head,  Sore  Eyes,  Eiwsipelas, 
Itch,  Dkcolorations  of  the  Skin  they  are  excellent. 

Pin,  Tape  and  ol  her  W orma,  lurking  ill  the  sys¬ 
tem  are  effectually  destroyed  and  removed. 

J.  Walk...  Proprlelor.  K.  B.  McDonald  k  Co.,  Dntzzl.ls  And 
Qm.  Xzrau,  Sad  Pruicla»,  C.L,  .ad  8!  .  34  Comnisrc.  St.,  N.  Y. 


IDDER’S  TONIC  POWDER. 


A  sure  rrllof  for  DYSri'PSlA  nnil  nil 
arising  from  deningemont  of  thr  <11  uMtlro  organs. 
Containing  the  bcf*t  Tox  icu  jrr\d  .\kom  .vtic  Stim- 
CLAKTS  InafioHd  form,  it  \n  tin*  moxt  economical 
article  In  u»e.  It  dl^swlves  instantly  In  water. 
Wine  or  spirit  may  be*a<l<1<^.  STOWKLIj  & 
^CO.,  CharieRtown,*Ma.s».  J4en(l  for  circular. 


^^PRILi,  MAY.  and  JUNB,  Purify  the  Blood  and  Beautify  the  Complexion  by  usiuK 

;  HELHBOLD’S  CATAWBA  GBAFEJIHCE  PULS,  ' 

HELMBOLD’S  HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  FLUID  EXTRACT  SARSAPARILLA. 

in  the  Spring  and  Summer  months  the  system  undergoes  a  change.  This  is  the  time  to  use  good  blood-renowing, 

fsiritying,  and  Invigorating  medicines.  “  Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract  Sarsaparilla,”  and  “  Hclmbold's  Fluid  Extract 
lra|>e-.liilce  Pills,”  arc  the  best  and  most  reliable. 

line  bottle  of  "  Ilelmboid’s  Fluid  Extract  Sarsaparilla  ”  equals  In  strength  one  gallon  of  the  sirup  or  decoction  as 
made  M'  druggists;  and  a  wineglass  added  to  a  pint  of  water  equals  the  celebrated  Lisbon  Diet  Drink,—  a  driightftil  :md 
heallhfiil  beverage. 

The  “  (irape-.luicc  PHI  ”  Is  composed  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Catawba  Grape-Juice  and  Fluid  Extract  Khubarh.  I'softil 
in  all  diseases  leriiiiring  a  cathartic  remedy,  and  fhr  superior  to  all  other  purgatives,  such  as  salts,  magnesia,  Ac. 
••  llelmiHild’s  Ura|>e-Julce  Pill  ”  is  not  a  pab-nted  pill,  put  up  ns  those  ordinarily  vended,  but  the  n-sult  of  ten  years’ 
experimenting  and  great  care  in  preparation.  .Safe  for  and  taken  by  children.  No  nausea;  no  griping  pains;  hut  mild, 
iih  asnnt,  and  safe  In  u|H'ration.  Two  Iwttles  of  the  “  Fluid  Extract  of  Harsnpaiilla  ”  and  one  bottle  of  the  “  Gm|ic-.lulco 
Pills  ”  are  worth  their  weight  In  gold  to  those  suffering  from  bad  hlno<l,  poor  complexion,  headache,  nervousness,  wake- 
fiiliu-ss  at  night,  custiveness,  and  Irre^laritics;  and  to  those  suffering  from  broken  and  delicate  constitutions  it  will 
give  new  blood,  new  vigor,  and  new  life.  The  "  Catawba  Grape-Pills  ’’^are  done  up  with  great  care  and  iu  handsome 
ts)ttles,  and  will  surpass  all  those  vended  In  wooden  boxes,  and  carelessly  preparra  by  Inexperienced  men,  comparing 
with  tlic  English  and  French  style  of  manuftu-tiiring.  All  of  H.  T.  Helmbofd’s  preparations  are  Pharmaceutical,  not  a 


The  reasons  why  Dooley’s  Yeast  Pow¬ 
der  Is  preferred  to  any  other  Baking  Powder  in  mar¬ 
ket  are  owing  to  its  ps-rfcct  purity,  quality,  quantity,  and 
economy.  The  ingredients  arc  strictly  free  ft-om  delete¬ 
rious  substances,  and  hence  the  full  strength  of  each  is 
obtained,  and  the  results  are  uniform  every  time  It  Is 
used.  This  cannot  be  the  case  In  those  of  ordinaiy  m.mii- 
facture,  and  for  proof  of  our  assertion  we  simply  ask  those 
who  have  never  used  Dooley’s  Y’f.ast  Powder  to  give 
It  a  trial.  Y’ our  Grocer  keeps  it.  Dooley  A  Brother, 
Mamifactnrers,  (>9  New  St.,  New  York. 


A  Illstorv  of  the 
Fraiico-Goriii.sn 
'War,  By  Brockett. 


Acennte, 


t  -  •  . . 'The  only  one  published. 

s'i.d  for  oiitflt.  and  secure  the  best  territory  at  once 

Address  J,  W,  GOO DSPEED  A  CU,,  New  "York  or  Chicago, 


Printed  u  the  University  Press,  Cambridge, -by  Welch,  UigeloT,  Jr  Co.,  for  Jumci  K.  Osgood  <i  Co. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[June  17, 1871 


NEW  BOOKS. 


piKE  COUNTY  BALLADS  AND  OTH- 

A  ER  PIECES.  By  John  Hay.  I  voI.  l«mo.  $1.50. 

**  Oi  the  tour  ballails  from  which  thU  volume  takes  its 
title,  two  arc  the  woU-knowii  *  Little  Breeches,’  ami  *  Jim 
Bludso,'  thati  which  no  dialect  p<>etr>’  has  ever  attracted 
nv»ru  attention  or  won  more  greneral  commendation.  For 
n  altslic  eflect  and  artistic  skill  they  stand  alnu»st  alone. 
As  a  repn^sentation  ot  rude  Western  chaiucter  and  senti¬ 
ment  they  have  no  tniual.  *  Banly  Tim ’and  ’The  Mys- 
ter>*  of  liiltralt*  thoutth  iniod,  arc  far  inferior.  The  sectaul 
part  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  short  )HH‘ms  on 
fon'ipi  subjects,  under  the  appropriate  title  of*  Wander- 
licder.*  In  the  third  di\ision  are  pieces  both  new  and  old, 
very  >'artous  in  character,  and  rather  unequal  in  execu¬ 
tion.  Many,  however,  are  very  picturesque  ami  touchin^e, 
wtw  breathing  a  det'p  enjoyment  of  mitiire,  anon  over¬ 
flowing  with  genuine  pntlios,  thrilling  with  love,  or  gloh- 
ing  with  dramatic  tire,  .\lmost  always  the  versification 
is  flowing  and  true.”  —  Phi/mdeiphta  inqmrtn 

JOHN  HAYT  POEMS.  “Without  en- 

tering  Into  the  discussion  whether  Mr.  Hay  precedeil 
Bret  Hartc  or  not  in  the  pixNluctiim  t>f  such  dialect  mwmH 
as  *  Little  Breeches  ’  and  *  Banty  Tim,*  It  were  useless  to 
deny  that  both  these  ptwins  have  made  a  success  quite  as 
pnmounced  as  any  of  Mr.  Harte’s  poems,  excepting  per- 
n;,ps,  *  The  Heathen  Chinee.’  They  have  gone  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
•he  illustratetl  weeklies,  and  have  become  as  familiar  a.s 
iDHisohold  words.  Mr.  Hay’s  book,  how'cver,  is  not  one 
simply  of  dialect  or  humor.  His  long  residence  abroad  in 
a  Consular  capacity,  and  bis  thorough  scholarship,  espe¬ 
cially  ill  belles  lettres^  have  qualitltNi  him  to  write  on  a 
vaiiHy  of  topics  in  verse,  all  of  which  are  treated  with 
it^al  scholariy  elegance  and  rctlnoment.  Among  tliem  are 
•  I  lie  Mysteiyof  tiilgal  ’  and  *  A  Woman’s  Love,’  reprint etl 
from  Harpers  H'eei/y,  and  *  Northward  ’  and  *  The  Monks 
of  Basle,’  than  UarpePs  Monthly.  In  addition  to  thos<‘, 
he  has  furnished  several  new  poems,  and  some  exquisite 
tmiLslations  from  Heine.  The  work  the  clear  thinker 
and  accomplished  scholar  is  visible  in  all  ihese  poems, 
niut,  high  as  is  the  rank  he  has  taken  for  hi.s  dialect  verse, 
we  predict  that  before  long  he  will  rank  still  higher  as  a 
serious  poet,  which  is  to  much  better  purpose.”  —  Chicago 
Tribune.  _ _ _ _ _ 

/'CONDENSED  NOVELS.  — Bret  Harte. 

**  Nothing  richer  has  ever  been  done  In  the  way  of 
burlesque  than  some  of  these  condensed  novels,  now  is¬ 
sued  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  pannites  of  Charles 
B<*ade  and  Disraeli  having  been  atldM.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  novelists  of  the  present  age.  such  as  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Lever,  Wilkie  Collins,  Bulwor,  Miss  Braddon, 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  and  Dunuts,  have  been  chosen  as  sub- 
j^'Cts,  and  their  distinguishing  characteristics  hit  olT  with 
marvellous  skill  and  humor.  Ihc  tw*o  new  parodies  are 
far  from  the  best  in  the  volume;  that  of  Charles  Keado  is 
clever,  hut  that  of  Disraeli’s  *  Lothalr*  U  somewhat  of  a 
failaiv.”— /*Af/<ff<fe(pAt<f  Inquirer. 

1)RET  HARTE’S  TRAVESTIES.  “They 

J  )  arr  ,11  clever  things,  these  parodies,  but  they  are  of 
unequal  merit.  The  best  is,  perhaps, '  Scllnla  .Sedilia,’  in 
which  the  peculiarities  of  Miss  Braddon  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood  are  ‘  taken  off.’  The  very  idea  of  coupling  the 
ladies  is  vastly  amusing,  for  the  one  is  a  dasher,  and  often 
di'als  hardily  and  hardly  with  received  opinions,  whereas 
■  lie  other  is  a  moral  dodger,  much  rcsriubling  the  late  Mr. 
(1.  K.  James,  being  as  that  rapidly  bn^eding  gentleman 
would  have  been  bail  the  Kates  ordained  that  he  should 
w  ear  petticoats,  and  not  wear  a  tHWHl.  •  Guy  Heavy- 
stone  ’  is  excellent,  and  does  no  injustice  to  the  author  of 
‘  <iuy  Livingstone,'  who  puts  his  l^rors  so  terribly  on  the 
rampage  that  be  cannot  complain  If  the  liumonsts  dis¬ 
tort  them, —  though  in  so  doing  they  necessarily  canca- 
tiire  caricatures.  Ibe  Kreucli  novels  are  liappily  hit, — 
and  so  is  Belie  Boyd,  in  ‘Maty  McUlllop.'”  — ^ston 
Trmtner. 


A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION,  By 

Ja.  Cbasles  Biade.  Tart  Becond.  8vo.  Taper,  & 
cents. 

“The  new  story  (torn  the  pen  of  Mr.  Reade  challenges 
the  attention  of  all  novel  reailers.  They  cxiH-ct  someiliing 
startling,  and  they  will  certainly  And  in  this  publication 
occasion  for  all  the  astonishment  they  desire.  The  style 
is  liglit  and  easy,  progressing  from  point  to  point  without 
a  perceptible  jar,  and  it  will  give  many  an  hoiir  of  pleas¬ 
ant  emplos-ment  to  the  idlers  of  the  coming  summer.”  — 
PMadtIpkia  Age. _ 


JOHN  WOOLMAN’S  JOURNAL.  With 

W  an  intriMliiction  liy  .luiiN  G.  WiiiTTiEK.  1vol.  iHino. 
I'nifonn  willi  the  M/rnmack  t'diliuii  of  Whittier’s  lixise 
Works.  Sl.iU. 

“liiarles  Lamb  once  wrote, ‘Got  the  writings  of  .lolm 
Woolman  by  heart  ’ ;  and  many  years  ago  W  hitiier  s.iiig, 

“  ■  All  which  glows  in  Pascal’s  pages  — 

All  which  suintoil  tiuion  soiiglu, 

Ur  the  lilue-eyed  German  Kahel 
Half-uncoasclous  taught :  — 

“  *  Beauty  such  as  Oocth*  pictureil. 

Such  as  Shelley  dreamed  of,  sheil 
.  Living  wannth  and  starry  brightness 
Bound  that  poor  man’s  head.’ 

“  Snch  indorsements  as  these  are  of  themselves  enough 
to  Insure  for  Wooiman  a  large  and  choice  circle  of  reader..” 


JOHN  WOOLMAN’S  JOURNAL, 

V  **  In  a  literary  point  of  view  he  waa  the  proae  Whit¬ 
tier  of  the  laat  century,  an«i  of  the  cause  of  cmanoipution 
one  hundred  year*  airo.  To  n'ad  bis  Jimmal  i»  to  feel  the 
Inatini:*  of  Hin  fsnsat  and  K^ntlc  heart.  'lbi:»  U  a  book  t>f 
which  American  litemturo  should  Ik*  ei^pwially  prouil. 
It  has*  at  lenKth  boon  accepted  by  the  bc*8t  critics  as  an 
exnuii^ltc  isein,  a  model  uf  Its  kind.  It  will  be  preserved 
and  read  Iona  after  all  the  American  literature  prior  to  the 
present  century  has  been  forjrotten.  Woolman,  Mrs 
8towe.  and  Whittier  are  the  three  authors  who  will  lx* 
IdentlfiiHi  in  the  fiiture  with  the  anti-slavery  literature  of 
the  country,  and  neither  will  have  precedence  of  the 
other,  for  each  did  all  that  could  be  done  m  hUoi  her 
chosen  line.”  —  Chicago  Journal. 


(JINX’S  BABY.  “In  a  little  pamphlet 

Va  of  I  W  paaes  we  find  one  of  the  keenest  satires  on  the 
Enirlish  Poor  Laws  that  could  well  be  written.  Without 
any  apparent  clTort  the  author  conducts  the  render  through  * 
various  cliapters  of  an  entertaining,  wittVp  and  fascinai-  I 
ititr  sior>‘,  and  it  is  only  at  the  close  that  be  becomes  i 
aware  of  the  mighty  blows  that  are  dealt  at  the  abuses  | 
which  arc  jzenerally  recofmlzed  in  English  society,  but  of  | 
which  we  know  little  or  nothing  in  this  ctNintry.  The  ; 
Ixiok  has  had  a  most  extraordinary  run  in  Englanil,  and 
has  been  widely  circulated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  has  gained  more  iioturiety  and  excited  more  comment  ' 
than  any  other  Nxik  that  nas  appeared  diirin.g  Hie  past 
year  or  two.  Let  eveiybody  rcatl  it,  and  we  gttarantee 
that  they  will  do  it  with  a  relish.”  —  Springfield  Union. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  By  Thomas 

V  HrcHM,  author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  at 
Biigby,”  “  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,”  etc.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Map.  1  vol.  lEmo.  SI  AO. 

"  Mr.  Hughea  has  Indi.-d  written  a  good  book,  bright 
and  readable  we  need  hardly  say,  and  of  a  very  consider¬ 
able  historical  value.”  —  London  Spectator. 

Anew  book  by  Thomas  Hughes. 

”  What  reader  of  books  will  not  take  pleasure  In  the 
announcement  of  another  by  the  author  of  *  School  Days 
at  Rugby/  and  this  interest  is  all  the  keener  now  that 
1'homas  Hughes  has  made  a  visit  to  America.  The  new 
lMs>k,  however,  is  not  about  this  country,  but  a  life  of  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great.  Mr.  Hughes  says  be  lias  written  this  Ul'e 
not  for  historical  studenu  but  for  ordinary  English  read¬ 
ers,  and  with  a  serious  purpose.  In  the  throes  of  political 
systems  convulsing  Europe,  and  not  unlikely  soon  to  in¬ 
volve  the  constitution  and  prosperity  of  his  native  land, 
when  prudent  patriots  are  anxiously  examining  the  foun¬ 
dations  and  guaranties  of  national  institution'*,  he  thinks 
It  wise  and  worth  the  while  to  lead  bis  counliaanen  if 
possible  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  and  life  of 
Dim  who  more  than  any  other  gave  form  and  direction  to 
the  forces  which  boilded  up  their  nation,  and  who  in  the 
elemental  conditions  of  a  remote  age  was  eminent  for  pre¬ 
cisely  such  qualities  as  now  again  arc  essential  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  through  an  Impending  crisis.  The  life  of 
such  a  hero,  presented  fur  such  a  purpose,  by  such  a  man, 
is  snre  to  nnd  a  multitude  of  earnest  and  sympathizing 
readers.”— ^jfon  Adteiiiser. 


fpEN  GREAT  RELIGIONS.  By  Rev. 

X  James  Fbeekax  Clarke.  1  vol.  Large  I'Jmo.  638 
pages.  $  3.00. 

'I'he  author’s  aim  in  this  work  is  to  enable  the  reader  to 
become  acqutUnted  with  the  doctrines  .and  customs  of  the. 
principal  religions  of  the  world  without  being  obliged  to 
consult  a  large  number  of  different  works  on  the  siibject 
of  religimis  belief.  It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  of  rc- 
markahlc  candor,  and  of  surpassing  interest  to  sll  thought¬ 
ful  minds.  It  would  be  dilncult  to  name  another  IsHik  of 
iu  kind  which  combines  so  much  learning,  insight,  cath¬ 
olicity,  and  devout  reverence  fur  truth.  Seen  through  its 
atmosphere,  the  great  religions  of  the  past  are  not  con¬ 
temptible  or  alto^her  IkIsc,  but  have  not  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  In  common  without  own  Christian 
faith. 


'J'ENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Household  Edi- 

X  tlon.  With  Tortrait  and  60  illustrations.  1  vol. 
Ibmo.  1 1.73. 

For  those  whose  bookshelves  are  not  over-numerous 
this  edition  of  the  great  poet  will  answer  every  need  ; 
while  to  those  possessing  any  or  all  of  the  costlier  editions 
it  will,  as  we  have  said,  be  not  amiss  for  daily  sera'lcc. 
Une  gets,  too,  a  good  preparation  fur  the  reading  of  the 
poems  by  a  stiidv  of  the  portrait  of  the  author  which 
greets  us  on  opening  the  book,  as  a  ftlend  greeu  us 
when  we  enter  at  his  dour  preparatory  to  a  chat.  There 
•le  also  some  eighty  illustrations  which  help  to  relieve  the 

«meness  of  the  d<Mtble-culumned  pages  to  the  eye,  and  to 
nsc  who  are  as  fond  of  picture-books  as  we  aiv,  furm  a 
delightful  feature.”— Ztoston  Courier. 


r^UR  EYES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE 

V-/  CARE  OF  THEM.  By  HtNRY  W.  Williams,  M.  D., 
authorof‘‘Dl«"a!*c»ot*theKyp,”ftc.  1vol.  Itiino.  $UK>. 

••  1  eachurs,  iiaronts,  and  studenu  have  reaxon  to  know 
how  riNUlily  the  eyes  are  injured.  Lver>’  doctor  knows 
how  much  iftnonhee  of  their  structure  and  of  the  prop<*r 
care  of  them  U  prevalent.  The  value,  then,  of  the  reprint 
of  Dr.  H.  W.  Williams’s  t^xsays  fh.>m  the  Atlantic  Monthtu, 
*  Our  Eves,  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  Them/  can  Ik?  readily 
understtKid.  Some  xuch  tract  as  this  ought  to  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  people.” —  A>iP  ybri  World. 


'PHE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James 

X  F.  HrNKEWELL.  1  vol.  I2mo.  I'nlform  with  the 
Library  Edition  of  the  Waverlet  Sovels. 

••  •  The  Lands  of  Scott  ’  Is  the  title  of  a  new  and  very  In¬ 
teresting  book,  from  the  pen  of  James  F.  Hunnewell,  an*l 
recently  published  by  James  ILOsgisid  <t  Co.  Thevolunio 
Is  ostensibly  a  book  of  travels  m  Bcotland,  though  its 
author  has  evidently  Is'cn  more  than  guided  in  his  wan¬ 
derings  by  the  novels  of  the  great  genius  of  the  tVaverley 
Jiovels.  Indeed  he  takes  the  several  titles  of  the  works  of 
•Utr  Walter  as  the  heads  of  bis  chapters,  and  under  each 
well-known  name  describes  with  much  fulness  the  scenes 
rendered  historic  by  the  novelist,  even  when  not  previously 
rendered  so  by  important  and  stirring  events.  Books  of 
travel  are  certaimv  getting  rather  common  nowadays, 
but  for  ail  that  Mr. lliinnewelTs’  Lands  ot  Bcott’ will  find 
many  readers  and  admirers,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  worth,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  rendertsl 
doubly  interesting  by  the  reminiscences  it  will  revive.”— 
Botton  Journal.  _ 

*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Rent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Tublisbers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Lata  TIcknor  Jt  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood.  Jc  Co. 


COLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 

O  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  tbrougbout  the  country  are  in- 
viteU  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  new  works  now  in 
press  for  the  Subscription  Department  of  JAMES  R.  OS- 
HOOD  A  CO.  Lilteral  terms,  exclusive  territory,  and 
every  encouragement  given.  Address,  for  full  particulars, 
11.  A.  BHOWik  tie  CO.,  144  Tremunt  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  17,  1871. 


ANNIVERSARY  "WEEK  IN  BOSTON. 

By  a  time-honored  custom  “  the  week  in¬ 
cluding  the  last  Wednesday  in  May  ”  is 
set  apart  in  Boston  for  n-hat  are  known  to 
its  much-contrivins  inhabitants  as  “  The 
Anniversaries.”  The  siiectacle  presented 
by  the  city  during  this  period  is  altogether 
unique,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  the  picturesque  as  well  as  the 
promoter  of  moral  ideas.  But,  before  we 
study  the  week  itself,  let  us,  after  the  method 
of  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  go  back  in  time 
and  space  and  discover  the  sources  of  the 
change  which  comes  over  the  face  of  the 
city.  If,  in  charjce  of  some  beneficent,  in¬ 
quisitive  angel,  like  him  of  the  Christmas 
Carol,  we  could  fly  through  the  air  for  a 
week  before  the  anniversaries,  and,  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  houses,  could  play  the  part 
of  friendly  spies  upon  the  people  within,  we 
should  find  in  hundreds  of  rural  parsonages 
the  bustle  of  active  and  cheerful  preparation 
for  the  coming  event.  In  how  many  of  these 
quiet  country  homes  should  we  see  the 
mother  and  daughters  plying  thimble  and 
scissors  for  the  benefit  of  the  good  husband 
and  father,  making  “auld  claes  look  amaist 
as  weel ’s  the  new,”  refurbishing  bv  who 
shall  say  what  thrifty  arts  of  needlework 
and  laundiy  the  Sunday  suit  of  black,  of 
which,  mayhap,  the  waistcoat  only  has  that 
nigrid  glitter  of  new  broadcloth  which  is  so 
fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  New  England  clergy ; 
while  the  coat  and  trousers  attest,  by  their 
mj  riad  wrinkles  and  the  pallor  of  the  hard- 
tried,  patient  scams,  their  months  of  faithful 
service  at  sewing-circles  and  conferences, 
as  well  as  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform. 
We  should  see  wnat  skilful  care  and  affec¬ 
tionate  pains  were  taken  with  the  stitching 
of  the  new  collars  of  the  clerical  pattern, 
and  with  the  purification  and  starching  and 
ironing  of  snowy  neckties  to  match.  We 
should  see  the  minister’s  wife  devoting  a 
few  of  the  last  moments  to  herself,  and  to 
the  brightening  and  rejuvenating  of  the 
sober  cloak  and  gown,  and  the  smartening 
of  the  bonnet,  which  is  decent  yet,  though 
exactly  two  seasons  and  a  half  behind  the 
fashion.  Presently  the  party  will  have  set 
off  on  their  short  stage-ride  and  long  rail¬ 
way  journey,  and  through  any  outward  dis¬ 


guise  of  stiffness  and  dignity  it  will  be  easy 
to  road,  by  their  bearing  and  cxjiressiou,  a 
couseioiisncss  of  the  pleasures,  e.xeitements, 
aud  glorious  dissipations  of  the  near  future. 

A  great  company  of  these  good  men  and 
their  wives  deseeml  during  anniversary 
week  upon  Boston  like  jiastors  upon  the 
fold,  and  for  a  sennight  their  strong  ami 
serviceable  valises  repose  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  hospitable  city  folk.  Their  thin  and  ac¬ 
tive  figures,  not  unaccompanied  by  the  laith- 
ful  umbrella,  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  evening  slipping  along  the  crowded 
sidewalks  on  the  way  to  some  church  or 
“  temple  ”  or  ‘‘  vestry.”  Very  few  of  them 
are  threadbare,  and  none  of  them  arc  shab¬ 
by,  we  would  have  j  ou  understand,  in  spite 
of  the  jnevalence  of  well-worn  broadcloth; 
and  many  of  them,  both  old  and  young,  are 
spruce  with  the  spruccness  of  jirosperity, 
and  have  —  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  use 
the  phrase  —  a  sort  of  clerical  c/iic,  which 
is  decidedly  fascinating,  and  quite  as  effec¬ 
tive  in  its  way  as  the  style  of  the  veriest 
dandy  that  ever  bullied  a  tailor.  At  odd 
corners  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  angles  of 
broad  stairways,  you  may  come  upon  groups 
of  these  men,  whose  every  glance  and  mo¬ 
tion  and  word  is  instinct  with  high  courage, 
with  lofty  intelligence,  and  with  the  spirit 
of  men  accustomed  to  guide  and  command, 
as  well  as  to  serve  and  comfort.  With  the 
clerical  company,  pure  and  simple,  come  a 
host  of  the  laity,  most  of  whom  bring  pleas¬ 
ant  suggestions  of  the  country  in  their  dress 
and  bearing,  though  wanting  little  of  the 
savor  of  true  courtesy  or  of  mother  wit. 

Space  must  be  found  in  any  description, 
however  brief,  of  anniversary  week,  tor  a 
line  or  two  about  that  mysterious  tribe  of 
“  come-outers,”  reformers,  or  what  not,  who 
rank  in  their  own  estimation  as  jihiloso- 
j)hers  or  [irophets,  and  in  that  of  tlic  rude 
world  as  fanatics  and  lunatics.  These  are 
the  men  who  appear  clad  in  gr.Ty  garments 
which  have  the  look  of  homespun ;  whose 
hair  is  long  and  falls  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  whose  eyes  seem  “dim  with  looking 
long,”  and  with  vain  attempts  to  peer  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  future.  If  women, 
their  clothing  is  of  no  describable  type, 
though  almost  invariably  it  is  marked  in 
some  detail  by  an  approximation  or  leaning, 
as  one  may  saj’,  towards  the  male  attire, 
with  an  esjiecial  yearning  and  reaching 
after  those  garments  which  Charles  Reade 
has  christened  the  “propria  qum  maribus.” 
The  Videos  of  the  men  are  generally  low 
and  solemn ;  those  of  the  women,  by  a 
curious  law  of  contradiction,  high  pitched, 
sharp,  and  nasal.  If  you  listen  to  their 
I  conversation  your  car  will  catch  such  words 
as  “  rapport,”  “  ether,”  “  sphere,”  “  agen- 
I  cy,”  and  the  like.  Generally  speaking,  it 
will  be  safe  to  address  any  of  them  upon  an 
“  anniversary  ”  topic,  without  the  formality 
of  an  introduction.  Crowds  of  “woman’s 
rights  ”  people  there  are,  too ;  but  in  these 
days,  it  must  be  said  with  a  sigh,  there  is 
no  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  other 
folk. 

But  all  this  while  we  have  not  under¬ 
taken  to  define  our  basis  word.  If  then 
there  lives  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  and 
education  so  unclassical  as  not  to  know 
what  a  Boston  anniversary  is,  we  must  tell 
him  that  it  is  the  yearly  meeting  of  some 
sect,  society,  organization,  or  order,  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  the  furtherance 
of  its  own  schemes,  which  are  necessarily 
religious,  moral,  or,  if  social,  “  rcfbrina- 
tory,”  —  as  we  used  to  ray  in  the  dear  old 
antislavery  slang.  To  enumerate  seriatim 
all  the  different  objects  which  Boston  sets 
before  itself  during  this  week  would  be 
simply  impossible.  They  count  by  scores ; 
they  number  their  speakers  by  hundreds, 
and  their  listeners  by  tens  of  thousands. 
They  range  from  the  serious  decorum  of 
the  Evangelical  Societies  to  the  informality 
and  ease  of  the  Free  Religious  Associa¬ 
tions.  In  their  wildest  and  most  carnal  mo¬ 
ments  they  unite  their  followers  at  lunches 
and  dinners,  where  is  always  a  dearth  of 
wine  but  seldom  a  lack  of  wit.  They  touch 
Bibles  and  tracts,  prisons  and  sailors,  sjiirit- 
ualism  and  foreign  missions,  “  temperance  ” 
and  peace,  the  observance  of  Sunday  and  the 
nurture  of  orphans.  The  birth  of  not  a  few 
of  the  societies  is  utterly  lost  in  the  gloom  of 
antic|uity,  and  the  records  of  some  of  them 
sec  light  only  once  a  year,  and  then  but  ibr 
five  minutes.  The  Massachusetts  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society,  for  example,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  still  holds  annual  business  meet¬ 
ings,  looking,  perhaps,  to  a  possible  future 
in  which  our  surplus  Irish  will  be  colo¬ 
nized  in  Italy  and  our  Germans  in  France. 
Every  meeting-house,  vestry  room,  and  pub¬ 
lic  hall  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  anni¬ 
versary-holders.  People  of  most  opposite 
ways  of  thinking  jostle  each  other  on  stairs 


and  in  corridors,  arc  crowded  together  into 
ainieuble  jams,  and  wipe  |)erspiriug  broivs 
under  the  shadow  of  one  Irienilly  umbrella. 
Sometimes  the  living  streams  get  hojielcssly 
entangled,  and  stray  into,  or  get  c.aught  in, 
the  very  places  which  they  would  have 
sluiuueil  like  the  pestilence.  One  can 
imagine  any  amount  of  resultant  disturb¬ 
ance  and  mental  confusion.  Y'cu,  Ibr  in¬ 
stance,  might  say  to  your  next  neighbor, 
“  My  friend  arc  you  in  favor  of  opening 
Art  Museums  on  Sundav  ?  ”  and  not  lie  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  rciily’,  “  I  really  don’t  know, 
but  I  am  determined  that  Africa  shall  be 
Chriitianized  ”  ;  or  the  sharp  imjuiry,  “Do 
you  believe  in  the  moral  obligation  of  totrd 
abstinence? ’’might  provoke  a  hazy  response 
from  one  who  begged  to  e.xpress  a  doubt 
concerning  the  fitness  of  tiie  lymphatic 
temperament  as  a  medium  of  sjnrit  com¬ 
munication.  \Vc  can  imagine  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  which  aims  to  abolish 
wars  and  fightings,  harassed  as  to  his  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  question  of  woman  suffrage,  anil 
mildly  murmuring  in  answer  the  Fcntimeut 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  “  Let  us  have 
peace.” 

But  somehow  or  other  all  the  work  gets 
itself  done  at  last  wiiliout  serious  iuterriq)- 
tion  or  distraction ;  and  when  the  final 
Saturday  arrives  the  great  crowd  of  visitors 
slip  easily  away  with  all  their  wealth  of 
portmanteaus  and  parcels.  It  docs  uot 
come  within  our  province  to  consider  the 
higher  uses  of  the  week,  but  we  may  take 
pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  stores  of  mental 
rest,  refreshment,  and  strength  laid  up  by 
many  a  weary  country  clergyman  on  this 
one  oasis  of  variety  and  excitement  in  his 
monotonous  life,  as  well  as  of  the  freight  of 
pleasure  and  delight  borne  uihui  the  wings 
of  a  bright  new  ribbon  or  a  silk  of  the 
latest  style  into  the  heart  of  some  minister’s 
pretty  daughter. 


TIIE  CRUELTY  OF  SCIENCE. 

IT  is  a  popular  belief  that  butchers  arc 
not  allowed  to  serve  as  jurors  on  murder 
trials.  This  is  really  not  the  case,  hut  it 
well  might  be.  People  who  professionally 
carve  bodies,  whether  of  men  or  animals, 
gradually  come  to  regard  their  “  subjects  ’• 
with  an  indifference  which,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  looks  amazingly  like  downright 
hard-heartedness.  To  a  man  in  the  daily 
habit  of  knocking  cattle  on  the  head,  tbo 
cruelty  of  thus  disposing  of  a  fellow-creaturo 
can  scarcely  seem  so  horrible  as  to  another 
man  whose  career  is  lar  removed  from  the 
paths  of  bloodshed.  Nor  would  the  hang’ 
ing  of  the  accused  be  so  serious  a  matter. 
Tlierefore  in  selecting  a  jury,  there  would 
be  no  harm  done  by  leaving  out  Mr.  Butcher, 
—  a  very  estimable  and  indispensable  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  but  one  not  calculated,  per¬ 
haps,  to  shine  in  the  jury-box.  The  same, 
exception  might  be  taken  to  gentlemen  of 
even  more  scientific  pretension. 

Some  of  the  scientists,  we  arc  afraid,  do 
not  in  the  course  of  their  experiinents  on 
the  bodies  of  living  animals  realize  the  fact 
that 

”  Tlio  poor  bcrtlc*,  that  wp  trend  upon, 

In  roriMiml  Fuiruniitcu  u  pang  us  great 
As  when  n  giant  dies/* 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  vital 
necessity  of  such  experiments,  —  wc  only 
say  that  science  is  apt  to  he  cold-hearted, 
and  docs  not  always  seem  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  tortures  she  inflicts  in  her 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  This  trait,  if  we  may 
call  it  a  trait,  was  strikingly  illustrated  in 
London  the  other  day  by  William  Ruther¬ 
ford,  M.  D.,  E.  R.  S.  E.,  (luring  a  lecture  on 
experimental  physiology  before  a  learned 
body.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
lecturer  exhibited  certain  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  on  living  frogs.  Intellectually 
wc  go  very  strongly  for  Professor  Ruther¬ 
ford,  but  we  arc  bound  to  say  that  our  sym¬ 
pathies  are  with  the  frogs,  and  wc  are  sure 
that  our  readers  vvill  not  be  less  humane 
when  they  read  these  passages  i'roin  the 
Lancet's  report  of  the  lecture.  “  Observe 
this  frog,”  said  the  Professor,  “  it  is  regard¬ 
ing  our  inanceuvrcs  with  a  somewhat  Hi  ely 
air.  Now  and  then  it  gives  a  jump.  What 
the  precise  object  of  its  leaps  may  be  I  dare 
not  pretend  to  say ;  but  probably  it  regards 
us  with  some  apprehension,  and  desires  to 
escape.”  The  frow  had  some  slight  reason 
for  apprehension,  for  the  lecturer  proceeded : 
“I  touch  one  of  its  toes,  and  you  see  it 
resents  the  molestation  in  a  very  decided 
manner.  Why  does  it  so  struggle  to  get 
away  when  I  pinch  its  toes?  Doubtless, 
you  will  say,  because  it  feels  the  jiinch  and 
would  rather  not  have  it  repeated.  I  now 
behead  the  animal  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp 

chisel . The  headless  trunk  lies  as 

though  it  were  dead.  The  spinal  cord 
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seems  to  be  suffering  from  shofA.  Probably,  ' 

however,  it  will  soon  recover  from  this . i 

Observe  that  the  animal  has  now  xjMiiUinc- 
ounly  drawn  up  its  legs  and  arms,  and  it  is  j 
sitting  with  its  neck  erect  just  as  if  it  had  \ 
not  lost  its  head  at  all.  1  ])inch  its  toes,  ; 
and  you  see  the  leg  is  at  once  thrust  out  j 
as  if  to  spurn  away  the  offending  instru-  j 
nicnt.  Does  it  still  feel?  and  is  tlie  motion  : 
still  the  result  of  the  volition  ?  ”  That  the 
frog  did  feel  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt, 
for  Mr.  Rutherford  related  that  having  once 
decapitated  a  frog,  the  animal  suddenly 
bounded  from  the  table.  He  then  returned 
to  the  animal  immediately  under  observa- 
ti(jn,  pinched  its  foot  again,  the  frog  again 
“  resenting  the  stimulation.”  He  then 
thrust  a  needle  down  the  spinal  cord.  “  The 

limbs  arc  now  flaccid . We  may  wait 

as  long  as  we  please,  but  a  pinch  of  the 
toes  will  never  again  cause  the  limbs  of 
this  animal  to  move.”  Tliis  frog  being  done 
for,  the  lecturer  continued,  “  I  take  another 
frog.  In  this  case  I  open  the  cranium  and  : 
remove  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata.  I 
....  I  thrust  a  pin  through  the  nose  and  | 
hang  the  animal  thereby  to  a  support,  so  ! 
that  it  can  move  its  pendent  legs  without  | 

any  difliculty . I  gently  pinch  the  toes. 

....  The  log  of  the  same  side  is  pulled 
up . I  pinch  the  same  toes  more  se¬ 
verely . Both  legs  are  thrown  into 

motion.”  Having  thus  clearly  proved  that  i 
the  wretched  animal  could  suffer  acutely,  i 
Mr.  Rutkerforil  observed :  “  The  cutaneous  i 
nerves  of  the  Irog  arc  extremely  sensitive  i 
to  acids ;  so  I  put  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  on  i 
the  outside  of  one  knee.  This,  you  see,  i 
gives  rise  to  most  violent  movements  both  j 
of  arms  and  legs,  and  notice  particularly  j 
that  the  animal  is  using  the  toes  of  the  leg  ' 
on  the  same  side  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  ; 

the  irritated  spot . I  dip  the  whole 

animal  into  water  in  order  to  wash  away 
the  acid,  and  now  it  is  all  at  rest  again. 

I  i)ut  a  drop  of  acid  on  the  skin  over  the 

lumbar  region  of  the  spine . Both  feet 

arc  instantly  raised  to  the  irritated  spot. 
The  animal  is  able  to  localize  the  seat  of  , 

irritation . I  wash  the  acid  from  the  i 

back,  and  I  amputate  one  of  the  feet  at  the  I 

ankle . 1  apply  a  drop  of  acid  over  ; 

the  knee  of  the  Ibotlcss  leg . Again,  i 

the  animal  turns  the  leg  towards  the  knee,  ■ 
as  if  to  reach  the  irritated  spot  with  the  : 
toes ;  these,  however,  are  not  now  available. 
But  watch  the  other  foot.  The  foot  of  the 
other  lei/  is  now  being  used  to  rub  away  the 
acid.  The  animal,  finding  that  the  object 
is  not  accomplished  with  the  foot  of  the 
same  side,  uses  the  other  one.” 

We  think  it  will  be  patent  to  every  fair-  ' 
minded  man  who  reads  these  lines,  that  a 
frog,  wi  th  his  head  on  or  his  head  off,  who  may 
happen  to  fall  into  Professor  Rutherford’s 
ingenious  hands,  is  a  luckless  frog  indeed.  , 
'I’he  professor  has  shown  conclusively  that 
a  frog  is  a  peculiarly  sensitive  and  intelli¬ 
gent  animal,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary,  for  some  time  to  come,  to  again 
demonstrate  the  fact. 


llOVv'  EVEh’Y  SATURDAY  IS  PA.STED 
AND  TRIMMED. 

f  piIE  English  press  has  recently  enlivened 
1  itself  over  the  important  question  wheth¬ 
er  books  should  be  issued  cut  or  uncut,  and 
tbe  arguments  pro  and  con  have  been  ear¬ 
nest  if  not  entertaining.  .Tohn  Bull  has 
j)lcnty  of  time  to  cut  his  books  and  consider 
liimsclf  somehow  distinguished  by  doing  it, 
but  Young  America  is  impatient  of  all  such 
ma'dless  hindrances.  He  has  too  many 
th.ousand  miles  of  railroad  to  build,  too 
many  stocks  to  bull  or  bear,  too  many  asy¬ 
lums  to  organize  and  eejuip,  too  many  fast 
horses  to  train  and  bet  on,  to  waste  time  in 
cutting  the  leaves  of  his  books.  He  has 
been  specially  pleased  to  find  the  last  two 
numbers  of  Evkry  Saturday  pasted  and 
trimmed;  it  enabled  him  ’‘to  get  at  the 
thing  double-quick,”  he  said,  and  he  was 
overheard  to  add  that  the  thing  was  well 
worth  getting  at. 

Thinking  that  many  readers  of  Every 
Saturday  may  share  the  gratification  of 
Young  America  in  the  great  convenience  of 
having  their  papers  so  pasted  and  trimmed, 
and  that  they  may  be  interested  to  know 
how  this  result  is  eflected,  we  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  operation.  The  machine  that 
performs  the  entire  process  of  folding,  jiast- 
ing,  and  trimming  is  properly  two  machines, 
—  a  large  one  to  fold  the  whole  sheet  and  a 
small  one  to  fold  the  half-sheet,  ’flicse 
machines  (or  parts  of  the  com])ound  ma¬ 
chine)  are  placed  together  at  ri'Ait  angles 
somcwh.at  like  a  letter  L*  ^^ne  operator 
feeds  the  largo  sheets,  another  the  halves, 
and  each  can  stop  the  machine  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  and  thus  prevent  tho  sponing  of  snects. 


The  operator  at  the  large  machine  places  a  i 
sheet  (the  outside  of  Evei-.y  Saturday) 
on  the  table,  securing  it  in  the  exactly  proper  | 
])osition  by  ])utting  it  so  that  two  pins  in  the  ; 
machine  shall  go  through  holes  made  when  I 
the  sheet  was  printed.  (If  the  reader  has  j 
an  old  uncut  copy  of  Every  Saturday  j 
which  he  can  spread  out  full  size,  he  will 
understand  more  easily  what  follows.)  Im-  I 
mediatelv  alter  the  sheet  is  on  its  pins,  a  ! 
paste  ruler  descends  and  leaves  a  line  of 
paste  in  the  centre  of  the  margin  between 
pages  3  and  6,  11  and  14.  Instantly  the 
ruler  rises  and  a  serrated  blade  falls  lightly 
on  the  middle  of  th(?  sheet  forcing  it  down¬ 
ward  between  two  rollers  which  make  the 
first  fold  and  press  the  paste-line  spoken 
of  above  against  the  middle  of  the  mar¬ 
gin  between  pages  2  and  6,  10  and  15. 
Then  the  sheet  is  folded  again  by  passing 
between  rollers,  and  as  it  moves  along  a  lit¬ 
tle  wheel  about  the  size  of  an  old-fashioned 
penny  made  when  cop[)er  was  very  abundant, 
leaves  a  line  of  jiaste  between  pages  4  and 
13,  5  and  12.  The  large  sheet  is  now  pasted 
and  folded  twice ;  one  more  folding  com¬ 
pletes  it.  Meanwhile  the  halt-sheet  which 
started  at  the  precise  moment  with  the 
whole  sheet,  has  gone  through  a  process 
similar  to  the  second  pasting  and  folding  of 
the  whole  sheet,  and  now  the  two  are  nearly 
as  far  apart  as  they  can  be  on  the  limbs  of 
their  L*  During  the  movement  of  the 
sheets  through  the  machine,  they  have 
been  duly  trimmed.  They  now  move  simul¬ 
taneously  toward  the  ])oint  of  junction,  the 
whole  sheet  reaching  it  a  moment  after  the 
half  and  lying  immediately  above  it.  In-  j 
stantly  a  serrated  blade  strikes  the  half  up¬ 
ward  against  the  whole  and  both  between  ! 
rollers  which  fold  the  two  parts  together, 
the  half  insiile  the  whole,  and  thus  deftly 
and  happily  wedded  the  twain  come  forth 
one  paper,  —  a  perfectly  pasted,  folded,  and 
trimmed  Every  Saturday,  as  you  see  it 
now  in  your  hands. 

The  machine  when  managed  by  experi¬ 
enced  operators  will  fold  thirty  copies  a 
minute  or  1,800  an  hour. 

This  is  the  only  machine  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  and  was  made  expressly  for 
Every  Saturday  by  Messrs.  Chambers 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Other 
machines  previously  constructed  of  the  same 
ingenious  hands  had  folded  the  sheets  of 
books,  but  no  other  machine  has  ever  been 
made  to  fold,  paste,  and  trim  two  separate 
sheets  and  put  one  inside  the  other.  The 
original  conception  of  the  machine,  so  far 
as  the  pasting  is  concerned,  is  due  to  Mr.  G. 
K.  Snow,  of  Boston,  under  whose  patent  and 
exclusive  license  it  was  constructed,  but  the 
development  and  perfecting  of  a  complete 
folding,  pasting,  and  trimming  machine  we 
owe  to  Air.  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  AVe  felicitate  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  secure  to  the 
readers  of  Every  Saturday  the  bemefit 
j  and  convenience  of  thisremarkable  invention. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  George  AV.  Smalley,  the  head  of  The 
Tn'hune's  bureau  of  foreign  correspondence  at 
I  London,  has  returned  to  this  country  for  a  brief 
visit  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  lias  won  for  himself  a  high  rank 
ill  journalism.  The  fulness  and  accuracy  of  The. 
Trttiuiie’x  despatches  from  the  scat  of  war  during 
I  the  contest  between  France  and  Prussia  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  Smalley’s  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  For  a  time,  indeed,  "the  entire 
press  of  America  depended  ujion  his  individ¬ 
ual  skill  and  enterprise  for  a  reliable  record 
of  most  momentous  events.  Air.  Smalley  is  a 
brilliant  writer,  as  his  letters  during  our  own 

■  war  attested,  and  a  gentleman  of  untiring 
'  energy  and  faithfulness,  as  is  shown  by  his 
I  management  of  a  very  difficult  and  complicated 
I  foreign  correspondence.  His  temporary  rest  from 
j  his  labors  has  been  honorably  won. 

:  The  classic  French  stage  is  now  represented 

in  London,  and  not  all  m  Paris ;  like  jjeace, 
prosperity,  security,  and  all  happy  things,  the 
Comedie  Fram^aisc  has  flown  from  France. 
AVe  fancy  that  the  gay  company  finds  but  an  un¬ 
congenial  home  in  England  ;  indeed,  the  Satur- 
!  day  Review  says  as  much  :  “  The  performances 
;  of  the  French  Comedy  Company  in  London 
I  have  obtained  only  moderate  support.  It  is  no 
I  answer  to  the  complaint  of  high  prices  at  the 
I  Opera  Comique,  where  they  are  playing,  to  say 
I  that  if  Aldlee.  Schneider  were  appearing  there 
in  one  of  her  popular  parts,  even  higher  prices 
j  would  bo  gladly  paid.  The  jieople  who  are 
,  likely  to  appreciate  l)est  a  comedy  of  Aloliere 
are  not  pcrliaps  the  people  who  can  afford  to 
spend  most  money  u])on  their  pleasures.  There 
I  is  nothing  new  in  a  performance  of  Tartnfe, 

■  nothing  exciting,  and,  above  all,  nothing 
naughty.  The  acting  has  the  same  faultless 
finish  that  may  h.avc  l)ccn  seen  in  Paris  at  any 

:  time  in  the  lak  twenty,  or  jterhaps  in  the  last 
two  hundred  years.”  'Offenbach  has,  we  fear, 
'  s]>oiled  the  Londoners  for  appreciating  the  best 


kind  of  French  acting.  Though  the  language 
is  perhaps  more  generally  understood  in  England 
than  in  America,  we  believe  that  the  company  of 
the  Thc'atre  Franyais  would  find  larger  and  more 
constant  audiences  in  Boston  or  New  York. 
The  London  playgoers  have  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  such  a  dramatic  treat  as  they  have 
never  had'before,  and  may  not  have  again  ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
good  fortune.  Even  Moliere  does  not  charm 
them  without  music,  for  the  French  comedians 
dispense  with  the  orchestra,  an  innovation  that 
is  not  apparently  relished  by  our  English  cous¬ 
ins.  The  Theatre  Franyais  may  find  its  way  to 
this  country,  after  all ;  London  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  it  long.  _ 

A  MAGNANIMOUS  murderer  is  a  rara  am,  but 
one  has  alighted  in  Kentucky  in  the  person  of 
George  Walcott,  who  killed  a  soldier  at  Frank¬ 
fort  in  that  State,  some  time  since,  and  for 
whose  apprehension  Governor  Leslie  ottered  a 
reward  of  five  hundred  dollars.  After  ascertain¬ 
ing  that  the  otter  was  hona  Jide,  it  appears  that 
Walcott  had  himself  arrested  by  a  friend,  who 
ciaiiued  the  reward  and  turned  it  over  to  Wal¬ 
cott.  Walcott  immediately  gave  the  money  to 
the  widow  of  the  man  he  had  slain.  There 
never  were  five  hundred  dollars  better  invested. 
A  conventional  murderer  would  have  used  it  as 
a  retaining-fee  for  first-class  counsel.  But 
Walcott  is  not  a  commonplace  person.  lie  is 
cither  very  shrewd  or  very  heroic. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  editor-in-chief  of  a 
journal  to  go  off  now  and  then  and  try  his  hand 
at  being  “  special  corresjxmdent,”  to  undergo 
some  of  the  hardships  and  vexations  which 
liefall  those  knights  errant  of  the  press,  in  order 
to  know  how  it  is  himself.  Mr.  Greeley  is  at 
present  passing  through  this  course  of  instruc- 
;  tion  in  the  South,  from  whence  he  is  writing 
I  some  very  interesting  and  characteristic  letters 
:  Xo  The  Tribune.  The  A’cic  York  IFor/t/ has  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  refer  to  his  book  on 
farming  as  “  that  fascinating  work  of  fiction.” 
Mr.  Greeley  must  come  back  and  attend  to  this, 
though  the  South  is  treating  him  with  so  much 
hospitality  that  we  doubt  if  the  veteran  journalist 
will  hasten  his  return. 


Aproi’OS  of  wandering  editors,  Mr.  Charles 
I  Nordhotf,  of  the  Aetc  York  Eveniny  Post,  is 
trtivelling  and  noting  down  things  in  California. 
His  occasional  letters  to  the  journal,  which  has 
long  owed  so  much  to  his  excellent  manage¬ 
ment,  are  models  of  newspajter  correspondence. 
Both  in  manner  and  matter  they  set  admirable 
examples  for  young  specials  to  follow.  His  re¬ 
cent  communication  from  San  Francisco  de¬ 
scribing  "  A  visit  to  the  Geysers  ”  and  giving 
I  hints  to  the  tourist  how  to  ]>ass  the  time  in  thu 
i  capital  of  the  Facitic  slope,  was  in  the  best  vein 
of  the  author  of  ‘‘  Elkanah  Brewster’s  Tempta¬ 
tion.” 

There  ought  to  be  an  L  added  to  this  world 
where  Victor  Hugo  might  reside  unmolested. 
There  should  be  no  government  whatever  in  the 
proposed  ”  made  land,”  or  the  author  of  “  Le 
Roi  s’Amuse  ”  would  be  sure  to  offend  it  and 
get  himself  expelled.  France  does  not  seem  to 
lie  the  place  for  him  ;  Belgium  is  not  ])lea$etl 
with  his  political  expressions  and  has  given  him 
notice  to  quit,  and  now  he  purposes  to  give  Eng¬ 
land  a  trial.  lie  will  not  be  long  in  finding  a 
grievance  there  and  getting  into  political  hot 
water.  As  the  glolie  is  at  present  constituted, 
the  United  States  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regard- 
etl  as  the  best  place  for  a  troublesome  spirit  like 
Victor  Hugo.  _ 

Not  long  since  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  a 
gentleman  in  a  neighboring  city  lost  an  eye  by 
the  explosion  of  a  doughnut  which,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  frying,  filled  with  gas  and  annihilated 
itself  with  the  effect  statetl.  The  tendency  on 
the  part  of  hitherto  unsuspected  articles  to  ex- 
])lode  is  on  the  increase.  AVho  would  supiiose 
a  soda-water  fountain  capable  of  such  violence  ? 
Yet  among  the  chapter  of  accidents  belonging  to 
last  week  is  an  account  of  the  explosion  of  a 
fountain  in  a  country  store  by  which  a  clerk 
named  Blake  was  so  seriously  injured  that  it  is 
feared  he  may  be  deprived  of  his  eyesight  from 
the  effects  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  was  blown 
into  his  face.  _ 

The  London  Times  says  that  “  Mr.  Mill  was 
l)Om  to  excite  hope  and  disappoint  expectation'. 
He  is  alw.ays  gay  and  always  abortive.  A\’’ith 
never-failing  freshness  and  inexhaustible  good¬ 
nature,  he  resumes  before  each  audience  his  old 
position  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and 
marches  us  triumphantly  up  to  c  dead  wall.” 
This  seems  to  be  a  candid  summing  up  of  Mr. 
Alill,  but  his  friends  will  searecly  be  .'iing  to 
accept  it  ns  a  flattering  one. 

A  SWIFT  and  terrible  retribution  has  over¬ 
taken  the  desperadoes  of  Paris.  They  have  been 
hurled  from  their  places  and  trampled  out  of 
existence  with  as  little  compunction  as  they 
showed  in  destroying  the  column  in  the  Place 
Vendome. 

Mr.  Bket  IIarte’s  delightful  story  of  “  Mig- 
gles  ”  will  be  read  with  fresh  interest  in  this 
number  in  connection  with  the  full  page  illus¬ 
tration  on  ]):igc  5fil,  engravetl  from  an  original 
design  by  Mr.  S.  Eytiiige,  Jr. 

On  Tuesday,  May  the  .lOih,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  9')’  in  the  coolest  jdace  we  could  find  in 
'  Boston.  The  next  day  overcoats  were  in  de- 
I  mand.  AVe  wonder  that  there  is  a  single  inhab- 
I  itant  left  to  tell  the  tale. 


THE  GHO.STS. 

HE  sits  in  the  window-embrasure. 

She  has  wrinkles  and  roguish  curls  • 

Her  teeth  have  that  gh.astly  glitter.  — 

A'ou  see,  they  are  Ixirrowed  pearls. 

On  her  cheeks  is  a  stain  of  crimson. 

An  autumn  of  hectic  red  ; 

And  under,  in  the  hollows. 

The  summer  roses  lie  dead. 

She  sits  in  the  window-embrasure, 
Angular,  acid,  and  lean  ; 

She  smiles  with  a  bitter  sadness 
Upon  the  joyous  scene  ; 

A  crush  of  pleasure,  a  talking, 

A  laughing,  a  dancing,  shrieks 

Of  half-heard  singing, —  a  i)arty. 

One  crosses  to  her  and  speaks  : 

A  sardonic  and  world-worn  visage. 

Cold,  with  a  frozen  sneer. 

Breaking  in  icy  derision 

'To  meet  her  and  greet  her  here. 

Are  they  talking  of  youth,  my  darling, — 
Of  love  long  mocked  away  ? 

Let  us  make  up  that  (piarrel 
AVe  had  the  other  day. 

Let  us  sit  in  the  window-embrasure. 
There  is  nothing  here,  you  sec  ; 

They  were  Presentimental  Phantoms,  — 
The  ghosts  of  what  might  be ! 

AV.  I).  Howells. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Newport  is  to  have  Bret  Harte  for  a  citizen 
this  summer. 

—  Another  man  is  confident. that  he  has  a 
horse  which  cau  beat  Dexter. 

—  Governor  Scott,  of  South  Carolina,  offers 
$  500  apiece  for  Ku-Klux. 

— Mr.  Edwin  Booth  is  living  at  Long  Branch, 
where  he  will  pass  the  hot  months. 

—  The  Emjicror  AA’ilhelm  has  accepted  from 
Hermann  Demuth  of  Berlin  the  original  MS. 
of  Mozart’s  “  Titus,”  for  the  Royal  Library. 

—  Ex-Senator  Revels,  of  Mississippi,  has  Iks  n 
appointed  president  of  Alcorn  University  at 
Jackson,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Goveiiior 
Alcorn. 

—  The  tidings  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs. 
Field,  the  mother  of  Miss  Kate  Field,  were  re¬ 
ceived  last  week  with  sorrow  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  in  this  city  and  elsewhere. 

—  Mr.  Crotch,  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
young  English  naturalists,  will  leave  England 
in  October,  and  have  a  collecting  tour  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  will  probably  ocfupy  him  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

—  Much  regret  has  been  caused  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  the  recent  death  of  Toong  Saung 
Nam,  a  young  Chinese  missionary,  who  has 
done  much  good  by  his  labors  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  Many  Americans  attended  his  fu¬ 
neral,  the  sendees  at  which  were  conducted  in 
both  the  Chinese  and  English  languages. 

—  There  was  a  wild  scene  at  a  fire  in  Findlay, 
Ohio,  a  few  nights  ago,  when  it  liecame  knowm 
that  there  were  three  kegs  of  jwwder  in  one  of  the 
burning  buildings;  but  a  young  man,  Henry 
Erb  bv  name,  rushed  in,  brought  out  two  of  them, 
and  then  returning,  found  that  the  fire  was  al¬ 
ready  charring  the  keg  that  still  remained. 
Seizing  it,  nevertheless,  he  brought  it  out. 

— Senator  Ti])ton  has  written  to  inquiring 
friends  at  his  home  in  Nebrask.n,  that  as  he  had 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  for  him.self,  he  must 
be  permitted  to  do  his  own  voting,  and  that  as 
he  expects  to  do  his  own  dying,  and  make  his 
own  answer  at  the  final  judgment,  he  mu.st  act 
his  own  convictions,  as  though  there  Wiis  no 
other  responsibility  on  earth. 

—  Actorsare  proverbially  long-lived.  Ludwig 
Lowe,  the  now  celebrated  actor  of  Vienna,  has 
just  dietl  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy  nine.  In 
1861,  he  had  completcil  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
connection  with  the  stage.  On  that  occasion 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  presented  him  with  a 
magnificent  diamond  ring,  and  in  1866,  when  he 
had  been  for  forty  years  a  jterformcr  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  the  F.mjxjror  bestowed  u|X)n  him 
the  Order  of  Francais  Joseph,  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg  that  of  the  Ernestine  House. 

—  A  deserted  wife  in  Penn.sylvania,  who  has 
advertised  her  errant  husband,  says  :  “  He  is  a 
tall  man,  about  fifty  years  old,  has  considerable 
money  and  a  high  forehead,  long  face  and  lan¬ 
tern-jawed  man,  a  bad  man  with  a  fist  like  a 
giant,  and  has  often  beat  me,  and  I  want  him  to 
end  his  days  in  a  penitentiary,  where  he  belongs ; 
and  he  wears  a  gray  coat,  with  a  very  large 
mouth,  and  one  blue  eye,  and  one  blind  blue  eye, 
and  a  hideous-looking  man,  and  I  want  him 
brought  slap  up  in  the  law  with  blue  pants.” 

—  The  Empress  Augusta  has  been  in  a  state 
of  profound  mental  distress  for  a  year  past  at 
the  disappearance  periotlically  of  her  most  val¬ 
uable  articles  of  Jewelry.  None  of  the  police 
could  discover  the  thief ;  but  a  few  weeks  since 
one  of  the  Empress’s  little  grand-children  was 
found  to  be  the  culprit.  How  the  aristocratic 
purloiner  was  discovered  is  not  stated,  but  wo 
sup)K)se  a  necklace  was  heard  to  rattle  in  the 
child’s  stomach,  after  the  manner  of  the  neck¬ 
lace  in  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer’s  memorable  anecdote. 
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THE  SCOTCH  HERRING  EISHERIE.S. 

OUR  illustration  last  week  showed  the  Her¬ 
ring  Fleet  on  its  way  from  the  Imrlwr  to 
tlie  fisliing-grounds,  and  we  will  now  see  how 
the  aetiial  fishing  operations  are  j)crformed. 
We  will  suppose  the  boats  have  reached  the 
station  where  they  intend  to  try  their  luck  for 
the  night.  It  is  getting  dark,  but  before  light  has 
quite  left  the  sky  the  more  prudent  have  decided 
upon  their  course  of  action,  and  arc  preparing 
to  cast  their  nets.  There  arc  not  many  signs 
to  guide  them  in  their  choice,  but  still  an  ex¬ 
perienced  fisherman  is  pretty  sure  to  have  some 
theories  upon  the  habits  of  the  fish,  and  the  in¬ 
dications  of  its  wherealtouts,  and  having  ob¬ 
served  these  he  hauls  down  his  sail  and  gets  his 
nets  ready.  These  nets  generally  measure  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  thirty  feet,  but  one  net 
may  be  joined  to  another  to  almost  any  length, 
and,  of  course,  the  bigger  the  net,  the  greater 
the  chance  of  a  gootl  liaul.  Along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  nets  are  placed  weights,  and  along 


nets  are  being  “  hailed  ”  against  a  nasty  chop¬ 
ping  sea  in  the  chilly  daybreak.  If  there  arc 
fish  in  these  nets  they  will  be  shaken  out  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the  sail  will  lie  hoisted, 
and  the  men  will  make  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  Tarbcrt.  So  boat  after  boat  comes  in, 
some  more  lightly  laden,  some  nut  laden  at  all. 
Tarbert  is  full  of  fish  for  the  time,  and  the  work 
of  curing  and  packing  goes  on  without  delay. 
The  herrings  are  gutted,  salteil,  packed  in 
casks,  and  fastened  down  os  fast  as  human 
han<ls  can  work,  and  the  silver  fish,  which  the 
night  before  were  swimming  in  the  sea,  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  red  herrings. 


SOME  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PARIS  COM¬ 
MUNE. 

I'^IIE  Paris  Commune,  which  for  the  last  two 
months  has  set  the  provinces,  the  As.sembly, 
and  a  large  army  at  utter  defiance,  was  by  no 
means  entirely  composed  of  such  mere  “  roughs  ” 


I  to  r  .  ign  his  seat  in  the  Commune,  —  his  col¬ 
leagues  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  proposition, 

I  and  hoisted  him  still  higher  by  nominating  him 
I  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  a 
;  position,  however,  which  he  only  occupied  a  few 
I  days.  Curiously  enough,  this  ultra-Rudical  was 
I  the  son  of  a  devoted  Royalist.  Brought  up  to 
!  the  bar,  he  first  distinguished  himself  by  toast¬ 
ing  the  Convention  Nutionale  at  a  political  meet- 
I  ing  in  1829.  In  1831  he  became  an  advocate, 

!  but,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  familv, 
i  abandoned  the  law  and  took  to  Journalism,  lie 
I  contributed  to  the  Figaro,  Charivari,  and  lie'vue 
liritannique,  and  also  wrote  several  very  clever 
plays.  No  sooner  was  the  Republic  proclaimed 
I  than  he  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  most 
advanced  democrats.  Taking  part  in  Ledru 
Rollin’s  abortive  coup-d’elut  in  1849,  he  retired 
into  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  England, 
i  where  he  created  some  excitement  by  writing  an 
apology  for  the  attempted  assiissination  of  1858. 
lie  re-entered  France  under  the  general  amnesty 
’  of  1869,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  contributors 


,  A  third  journalist  is  Jules  Vallfes,  the  Com- 
'  munist  Minister  of  Instruction,  about  whom 
there  is  little  remarkable.  He  has  been  very 
quiet  and  inoffensive  while  in  office,  although  in 
1849  he  was  one  of  the  few  adherents  of  J^edm 
.  Rollin,  who  assisted  him  in  the  affair  of  the 
I  10th  of  June.  He  afterwards  became  a  school¬ 
master,  and  then  obtained  an  appointment  in 
M.  Haussmann’s  office,  but  ffnatly  retook  to 
,  the  Press,  and  became  the  London  correspond- 
I  ent  of  the 

j  A  far  dilferent  and  more  dangerous  character 
:  is  Cluscrct.  He  is  a  brave  and  daring  soldier, 

I  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean  War. 

He  served  in  the  Garibaldian  campaign  in  Italy, 

1  went  to  America  and  enrolled  himself  in  the 
Northern  army,  where  he  was  made  a  colonel, 

I  and  was  subse<|ucntly  chosen  by  the  Fenians  in 
I  New  York,  to  see  what  could  done  towards 
'  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  England.  In 
i  this  latter  mission,  however,  he  failed.  After 
the  surrender  of  Paris  he  attempted  a  Com- 
I  munal  revolution  at  Lyons,  but  not  being  suc- 


thc  upper  edge  inflated  bladders,  which  serve 
tlie  double  purpose  of  keeping  the  nets  in  a  , 
perpendicular  position,  and  marking  their  situa-  : 
tion.  The  sail  having  been  lowered,  the  oars  ; 
are  shipped,  and  the  nets  paid  qut  fold  by  fold,  ! 
until  there  is  a  long  line  of  bobbing  bladders  in  j 
the  wake  of  the  boat,  and  this  operation  per-  . 
formed,  there  is  no  more  work  to  be  done  until 
the  moniing.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  a  I 
pretty  sharp  lookout  to  ])rcvent  the  nets  foul¬ 
ing  those  of  other  fishing-boats,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  patiently  the 
men  can  sleep,  turn  and  turn  about,  until  their 
services  are  required  for  raising  or  “  hailing  ” 
the  nets.  This  is  done  in  the  morning,  and  is 
the  critical  point.  Sometimes  the  nets  come 
up  lank  and  dripping  and  empty,  ami  the  night 
has  been  spent  in  vain,  but  sometimes  ns  the 
nets  are  “  hailed  ”  home,  a  great  quivering 
silver  mass  is  seen  rising  through  the  water,  a 
shoal  of  herrings  has  gone  headlong  at  the  wall 
of  net,  they  have  thrust  their  noses  through  the 
meshes,  and  there  they  hang  by  their  gills  like 
the  spangled  scales  on  a  harlequin’s  dress  to 
gladden  the  eyes  of  their  captore. 

This  is  the  operation  as  shown  in  our  illus-  j 
tration  above.  The  calm  evening  has  given 
way  to  a  squally  showery  morning,  and  the  | 


as  some  people  imagined.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  a  great  many  representatives  of  the  general 
jKipulaee,  such  ns  Bergeret,  Avoinc,  Theisoz,  and 
Assi,  who  have  been  re.'i])cctivcly  a  printer,  a  stat¬ 
uary,  a  goldsmith,  and  a  miner ;  but  there  were 
also  many  men  of  superior  education,  who  for 
years  past  have  been  engaged  in  strenuous  en¬ 
deavors  to  overthrow  the  Imoerial  regime  and 
establish  a  Utopia  i  Radical  Government,  which 
should  satisfactorily  carry  out  the  great  French 
principles  of  Freedom,  E(|uality,  and  Brother-  | 
liood.  These  persons  were  in  many  cases 
writers  in  the  public  press,  who,  Ix^ing  possessed 
of  a  tolerable  gift  of  oratory,  have  made  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous  in  political  meetings  by  the 
violence  of  their  opinions  and  language.  French 
journalism  thus  furnished  a  very  strong  contin¬ 
gent  to  the  Commune,  and  out  of  the  nine  mem¬ 
bers  represented  in  the  engraving,  five  —  Felix 
Pyat,  Paschal  Grousset,  Jules  Valles,  Ueles- 
cluze,  and  Arnanid  —  have  long  been  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  Radical  writers. 

Violence  of  opinion  goes  a  great  way  towards 
making  a  man  popular  amongst  the  Parisian 
Radices,  and  thus  M.  F^lix  Pyat,  whose  lan¬ 
guage  towards  his  opponents  was  of  the  most 
bitter  and  outrageous  description,  was  thought 
invaluable  by  his  party.  In  vain  did  he  attempt 


I  to  the  Rappel,  where  his  intemperate  writing 
I  brought  him  several  terms  of  imprisonment. 
Elected  to  the  Bordeaux  Assembly,  he  opposed 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and,  in 
consequence,  refused  to  sit  any  longer  in  the 
House.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  Communists ;  has  quarrelled  with  the  best 
part  of  his  colleagues  ;  advocated  the  desecration 
of  churches  ;  and,  although  editing  a  j)aper.  Le 
Vetif/eur,  has  suppressed  journals  without  numlKjr. 

Paschal  Grousset  is  another  violent  Radical.  : 
He  is  a  Corsican,  and,  strange  to  say,  an  anti- 
Bonapartist.  It  was  be  who  deputed  Victor  . 
Noir  and  De  Fonvielle  to  carry  a  challenge  i 
from  him  to  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  for  hav¬ 
ing  insultingly  referred  to  him  in  an  article  in  a  : 
Corsican  paper.  While  on  this  mission  Noir 
was  shot  by  the  Prince,  and  the  subsequent  | 
trial  at  Tours,  and  the  gross  way  in  which  i 
Grousset  insulted  the  prisoner,  are  too  well  I 
known  to  need  repetition  here.  A  Radical  of 
Radicals,  he  was  electetl  a  member  of  the  Com-  ' 
mune,  and  afterwards  Delegate  for  Foreign  ' 
Affairs.  Here  he  showed  some  sense  in  refusing  ' 
to  carry  out  a  suggestion  that  the  European  ' 
Powers  should  be  called  upon  to  recognize  the 
Commune.  Like  Pyat,  he  has  a  newspaper, 
L’A ffranchi.  I 


cessful  went  to  Paris,  and  after  the  18th  March 
l)ocame  the  War  Delegate  of  the  Commune. 
He  soon  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  an  iisscrted  neglect  of  the  de¬ 
fences  of  Fort  Issy. 

M.  Delcscluze  w.as  a  Parisi.an  mayor  during 
the  siege,  and  was  a  municipal  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  I'rovisional  Government,  as  he  demanded 
that  the  mayors  should  be  allowed  a  share  in  the 
government!  Elected  Deputy  for  Paris,  he  voted 
against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Assembly.  He  has  since  been  a 
very  conspicuous  member  of  the  Commune,  and 
was  apjKjinted  Minister  of  War  on  Rossel’s  de¬ 
fection. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  M  M.  Coumet 
and  Gambon.  The  former  replaced  Rigault  as 
Chief  of  Police ;  while  the  latter,  an  advocate 
and  an  ex-judge,  is  celebrated  for  having  in  the 
old  Imperial  days  refused  to  pay  his  taxes.  The 
collectors  accordingly  seized  a  cow  of  his,  which 
was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  subscription  among 
his  admirers,  and  the  Vadie  a  Gambon  became  a 
stock  Parisian  joke. 

Assi,  who  was  the  head  of  that  powerful 
society  L’ Internationale,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Creuzot  riots  last  year,  and  was  the  prime 
instigator  of  the  revolt  of  the  18th  March.  Al- 
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though  a  powerful  member  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  he  took  no  open  share  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Commune,  as  he  was  at  varianec  with  that 
body,  by  whose  orders  he  was  recently  arrested 
and  temporarily  imprisoned.  As  fur  Arnauld, 
lie  is  an  ex-railway  tmpio^e,  and  used  to  write 
for  the  Maraeillaisf.  The  Commune  utiliseil  his 
talents  by  appointing  him  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  ibr  r^ulating  h'oreigu  Affairs. 


NOBODY'S  FORTUNE. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ICoHtiHueil.') 


More  than  two  months  had  elapsed  since 
Ellen  had  rejected  Jack  Durston,  and  Mr. 
AVomersley’s  household  had  been  in  its  usual 
quiet  way. 

Of  course,  Ellen  had  been  compelled  to  ap¬ 
prise  her  guardian  of  the  motive  of  Jack’s  visit, 
and  of  the  answer  which  she  had  given  to  his 
appeal ;  and,  equally  of  course,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  furious.  *  At  least,  he  murmured  of 
folly  and  ingratitude,  of  birds  in  hand  and  birds 
in  bnshes ;  of  the  weakness  of  refusing  eligible 
connections  wluch  were  pressed  upon  her  in 
favor  of  the  shadowy  future  whieh  bad  yet  to  be 
created. 

The  old  gentleman  worked  himself  into  a 
rage  on  the  point ;  not  because  he  was  surprised 
at  his  niece’s  behavior,  for,  indeed,  he  expected 
nothing  else,  but  because  he  was  rendered  gen¬ 
erally  irritable,  —  partly  through  his  fit  of  the 
gout,  partly  on  account  of  that  confounded 
banking  business.  And  he  vented  his  annoy¬ 
ances  on  Ellen,  as  the  best  of  us  irritable  mor¬ 
tals  are  wont  to  do  under  such  circumstances, 
becanse  sho  was  handy  to  him,  and  because  he 
knew  he  could  vent  his  tcmi>er  on  her  without 
fear  of  reply. 

Ellen  herself  had  not  found  that  strong  sup¬ 
port  from  the  assertion  of  her  moral  dignity 
which  she  had  anticipated.  When  she  first 
heard  of  Jack  Durston,  she  pictured  him  to  her¬ 
self  as  one  of  those  country-bred  young  men,  so 
little  removed  from  boors,  of  whom  she  bad  seen 
so  much.  The  son  of  a  squire,  the  heir  to 
Durston  HaU,  was,  she  imagined,  a  young  man 
of  sporting  tendencies,  able  to  write  his  name, 
and  sdfiiciently  educated  to  achieve  the  perusal 
of  Beff's  Life, —  a  man  who  would  marry  in  due 
course  of  time,  but  who  would  hold  the  woman 
on  whom  before  marriage  he  bestowed  his  affec¬ 
tion,  as  “  a  little  higher  than  bis  horse,  a  little 
dearer  than  his  dog  ” ;  and,  after  marriage, 
would  become  accustomed  to  whatever  charms 
she  might  possess, —  would  rate  her  very  much 
below  those  interesting  animals.  When  she 
found  she  was  mistaken  in  this  idea,  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  great  fault  found  with  Jack  by  his 
kinsfolk,  and  in  the  county  was,  that  instead  of 
taking  up  his  proper  position,  and  qualifying 
himsdf  for  the  squirearchy,  be  persistently  and 
jierpetnally  remained  in  London,  she  pictured 
him  to  herself  as  pursuing  a  coarse  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  which  would  render  him,  not  merely  im¬ 
possible  as  a  friend,  but  unadvisable  as  an  ac¬ 
quaintance.  When  she  saw  him,  and  found 
that  her  imaginations  h.ad  again  deceived  her, 
she  could  not  hold  herself  in  the  wrong,  pressed 
as  to  her  general  divining  principles,  and  set 
him  down  for  a  milk-sop.  But  a  few  subsequent 
occasions  on  which  they  had  met  had  modified 
this  impression ;  and  she  had  confided  to  herself, 
and  to  herself  alone,  that  there  was  something 
in  Mr.  Durston’s  manner  whieh  was  frank, 
gentle,  and  cheery,  and  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  attraction.  Under  other  circum¬ 


stances,  perhaps,  she  might  have  been  induced 
to  give  more  of  her  thoughts  to  the  young  man, 
who,  while  obviously  smitten  with  her,  had 
never  presumed,  by  word,  or  even  look,  to  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings,  and  whose  praises  were  so 
loudly  sung  W  all  with  whom  ne  was  brought 
in  contact  But  if  such  an  idea  ever  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  entered  her  mind,  the  thought  of  Frank 
Scorrier  would  displace  it  instantly ;  and  she 
would  take  herself  to  task  for  allowing  herself 
to  give  even  the  most  passing  thought  to  anoth¬ 
er  man  while  that  angelic  creature  claimed  her 
for  his  own,  and  was  undergoing  such  noble 
self-sacrifice  to  win  her. 


But  after  Jack  had  spoken  to  her  honestly 
and  plainly,  in  his  own  modest  way,  and  had 
accepted  his  rejection  so  decidedly,*  and  yet  so 
generously,  Ellen  Wynne  felt  there  was  more  in 
him  than  she  had  given  him  credit  for,  even  in 
her  best  impressions.  She  particularly  felt  the 
direct  manner  in  which  he  had  alluded  to  his 
unnamed  rival;  and  the  little  struggle  which 
shook  his  frame  when  he  prayed  for  future  hap¬ 
piness  for  her  and  him  had  not  passed  unno¬ 
ticed  by  her.  What  struck  her  most  in  Jack’s 
conduct  during  that  memorable  interview,  was 
the  singular  abnegation  of  self,  which  struck 
her  in  spite  of  herself,  as  it  were,  in  curious 
contrast  to  the  demeanor  of  her  angelic  creature, 
Frank  Scorrier.  It  was  old  Mr.  Womersley’s 
saying,  that  Frank  had  never  made  to  much 
capital  out  of  anything  as  out  of  this  determi¬ 
nation  to  achieve  his  fortune  for  Ellen’s  sake ; 
and  though  Ellen,  as  in  duty  bound,  had  con¬ 
stantly  combated  this  a.s.sertion  in  her  .scerct 
soul,  it  was  not  without  found.'ttion.  In  this  re-  | 
speet  there  couhl  not  be  a  greater  difference  than 
was  exhibited  between  the  two  suitors  for  her 
hand.  Frank  Scorrier  had  gone  away  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  calling  upon  as  much  of  the  world  as  he 


could  command  to  witness  the  devotion  which 
prompted  hi  ai  to  make  such  serious  sacrifice.  J  ac  k 
Durston  had  returned  t»  his  lonely  chambers  in 
Ixmdon,  accepting  his  rejection  in  siletice,  and 
merely  expressing  his  hojie  that  sho  whom  in 
vain  he  had  sought  might  be  hapjiy  with  the 
object  of  her  choice.  It  was  very  nice  in  him, 
Ellen  thought,  —  very  nice,  indeed.  She  was 
very  much  touched  at  Mr.  Durston’s  conduct; 
though,  of  course,  between  him  and  Frank  Scor¬ 
rier  there  could  not  bs  the  slightest  comparison. 

So  they  had  subsided  into  the  old  life,  the 
old  walks  and  ttilks,  the  newspaper  reading  for 
Mr.  Wotuerslcy,  brjken  occasionally  by  fits  of 
the  gout  and  of  irritability,  and  the  old  solitary 
wanderings  in  the  gaixlen  for  Ellen,  filled  with 
day-dreams  of  Frank,  and  speculations  ns  to  his 
wlierealiouts  and  doings;  now  occasionally 
tinged  with  reminiscences  of  Jack  Durston’s 
proposal,  and  kindly  thoughts  concerning  that 
eccentric  gentleman’s  future.  But  one  day 
there  arrived  two  letters  for  Mr.  W'omcrsley, 
one  of  which  had  a  deep,  black-edged  iiorder, 
and  was  addressed  in  writing  whieh  the  old 
gentleman  fancied  he  recognizeil. 

“  I  have  certainly  seen  it  before,”  said  he, 
holding  it  in  his  outstretched  hand,  and  jicering 
through  his  glasses. 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  cried  Ellen ;  “  and  with 
that  mourning  border !  You  do  not  think  —  ” 

“  No,  my  dear,  it  is  an  inland  letter,  liearing 
n  penny  stani]),  and  the  Falmouth  postmark  of 
yesterday.  Let  us  see  what  it  i.-  all  about  "  ; 
and,  ope'ning  it,  he  read  aloud  .  — 

“  OvTxacTBis,  near  FauiocTa. 

“  Dear  Sir,  — 

“  Your  cousin,  and  my  dear  master,  Mr. 
Pcncarrow,  died  this  morning,  at  ten  a.  m. 
Mr.  Dobson  tells  me  he  shall  projiosc  to  you  to 
have  the  funeral  on  Friday ;  and  so  I  shall  look 
to  receive  you,  unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary,  on 
Thursday 'evening. 

“  Dear  sir,  yours  obediently, 

“  Mautiia  Drew.” 

“  Propose  to  me  to  have  the  funeral !  Ex¬ 
pect  me  on  Thursday !  AVhat  on  earth  docs 
that  woman  mean  ?  They,  do  not  imagine,  at 
my  time  of  life,  I  am  goiiig  all  thtit  way  to  —  ” 

“  Had  not  you  better  read  the  other  letter 
over  before  you  come  to  any  decision  ?  ”  said 
Ellen.  “It  is  written  in  a  very  lawyer-like 
hand,  and  may  possibly  be  more  c.xplauatory 
than  the  old  housekeeper’s.” 

Mr.  Womerslcy  took  u])  the  other  letter,  and 
seemed  somewhat  struck  by  its  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  for  his  hand  trembled  as  he  broke  the 
punctured  seal  and  opened  the  stjuare,  blue  en¬ 
velope.  The  contents  ran  as  follows  :  — 

“  SiK, _  “Fiixocrn. 

“  I  have  to  inform  you  that  my  most  esteemed 
client,  Roger  Pcncarrow,  Esq.,  of  Gwynruthin, 
died  this  morning.  By  his  will,  executed  a 
little  more  than  three  months  ago,  he  leaves  you 
sole  heir  to  his  property.  If  you  see  no  objec¬ 
tion,  I  propose  that  the  funeral  shall  take  place 
on  Friday  next.  I  hope  for  your  jiresence  at 
the  ceremony.  After  which,  we  can  go  into  the 
details  of  the  testamentary  deposition  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  ;  though  the  document  is  one  of  the 
plainest  and  simplest  which,  in  the  course  of 
long  and  careful  experience,  I  have  ever  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  draw. 

“  Your  obedient  sen-ant, 

“John  Dobson.” 

“  Roger  Pencarrow’s  heir  !  ”  said  Mr.  Wo- 
mersley,  putting  down  the  letter,  and  trembling 
violently.  “  Then,  at  last,  I  am  spared  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  workhouse  in  my  old  age. 
llis  income  must  be  very  near  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  there  must  be  a  large 
amount  of  accumulated  property.  Now  wo 
need  not  fear  whatever  happens  to  Blake’s 
Bank  ;  now,  my  child,  you  will  be  able  to  hold 
up  your  head  with  the  best  of  us,  —  have  your 
carriages,  and  horses,  and  dresses.” 

“  And,  now',  it  does  not  matter  whether 
Frtink  is  lucky  or  unlucky  in  his  Australian 
speculations,”  said  Ellen,  with  flushed  face. 

“  I  do  not  know  that.  Mr.  Dobson’s  letter 
does  not  mention  his  being  at  all  concerned  in 
Mr.  Pencarrow’s  will,”  said  the  old  gentlemati, 
dryly. 

“  And  so  you  like  the  place  which  you  arc  to 
live  in  1  ” 

“  It  comes  up  to  my  wildest  expectations ;  it 
realizes  all  that  I  had  ever  imagined  an  ances¬ 
tral  place  ought  to  be,  —  down  to  the  very  deer 
in  the  park,  and  the  long  avenue,  sweeping  in 
its  semicircles  round  the  house ;  with  its  lodge 
gates  at  every  end,  fully  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
apart.  By  the  way,  we  must  have  the  second 
lodge  opened  at  once.  Mr.  Pcncarrow  kept  it 
closed  for  the  last  twenty  years  (owing  to  hi.s 
niggardliness,  I  supjiose)  ';  the  very  prettiest  of 
all  the  places,  covered  with  ivy,  and  nestling 
under  those  tall  elms  where  the  glorious  rook¬ 
ery  is.” 

“Mr.  Pencarrow’s  niggardliness,  my  dear, 
has  been  a  tolerably'  good  thing  for  us,”  said 
Mr.  Womerslcy,  with  a  smile.  “  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  cannot  have  expended  more  than  a  third 
of  his  income.  The  accumulation  of  funded 
property  far  exceeds  what  any  of  us  —  even  Mr. 
Dobson,  the  lawyer  —  had  any  idea  of.” 

“  I  met  Mr.  Langton,  the  head  keeper,  this 
morning,  uncle,  and  he  tells  me  Mr.  Penearrow, 
though  he  never  shot  himself,  was  a  sworn  en¬ 
emy  to  poachers ;  and  the  coverts  hud  been 
strictly  preserved  for  years,  and  that  they  were 
swarming  with  game.  There  will  bo  tine  sport 
for  Frank  when  he  comes  back.” 


“  Comes  back !  ”  cried  the  old  gentleman  ; 
“  you  do  not  mean  to  say  ho  is  coming  buck  '<  ” 

“  No,  uncle ;  1  think  I  may  turn  ujion  you 
with  vour  old  repartee,  which  you  made  to 
time  tliere,  and  say  there  is  scarcely  time  for 
me  to  have  informed  Frank  of  our  good  fortune, 
and  receive  his  rejily,  since  Mr.  Pencarrow’s 
death.” 

“  No,  to  be  sure,”  said  Mr.  AV'omci'slcy, 
thoughtfully;  “you  are  so  full  of  Frank  Scor¬ 
rier,  you  think  of  nothing  else,  even  after  the 
altered  circumstances  of  onr  life.  You  have 
not  asked  me  what  is  my  news  from  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  tho  bank  ?  ” 

“  How  thoughtless  of  me !  ”  cried  Ellen, 
“  tell  me,  uncle,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  better  than  I  anticipated.  Fortanatcljr 
they  do  not  even  yet  know  of  my  altered  jiosi- 
tion,  and  have  taken  their  measures  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  them.  They  will  he  enabled,  they  sav, 
to  go  along,  at  least,  for  another  twelvcmontli, 
during  which  time  wc  may  have  news  of  the 
missing  twenty-four  thousand  jiounds.” 

“  I  am  so  glad  !  ”  cried  the  girl ;  “  and  now  I 
will  tell  you  that,  instead  of  me  being  so  selfish 
ns  you  imagine,  I  have  not  yet  acquainted 
Frank  of  our  gootl  fortune.” 

“  You  have  done  pcrfcctlv  right,  my  dear,” 
said  Mr.  Womerslcy;  “if  lie  knew  wc  were 
rich,  he  might  relax  his  efl'orts  to  achieve  the 
position  for  hini.sclf;  and  unless  he  achieves  a 
])Osition  for  himself,  he  had  better  not  expect  a 
crumb  from  me,  —  at  least,  if  he  conies  to  claim 
you  ns  his  wife.” 

“  If  he  comes  1  ” 

“  ‘  If  ’  was  the  word  I  used,  my  dear,”  said 
the  old  gentleman,  quietly. 

“  Will  you  grant  roe  a'favor,  uncle  ’  ” 

“  It  depends  ujion  what  it  is,  iny  dear  ;  if  it 
is  what  1  consider  in  reason  —  we  have  different 
ideas  upon  the  subject  —  certainly.” 

“  I  want  you  to  give  the  jilace  of  lodge-keeper 
at  tho  south  lodge —  the  pretty  ivy.covcred  one, 
which  you  have  just  had  done  up  —  to  a  jierson 
in  whom  I  am  interested.” 

“  Not  Frank,  come  back  from  —  ” 

“  Do  not  be  absurd,”  said  the  girl,  putting 
up  her  hands,  and  ]>atting  the  old  gentleman’s 
rosy  face,  ever  so  much  rosier  since  his  jirosjicr- 
ity.  “  No,  it  is  a  woman.” 

“  A  woman  !  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  have  seen  a  woman  who  would 
much  like  to  have  the  place.  She  was  married 
to  a  scampish,  dissolute  fellow,  from  what  lean 
.  make  out.  Her  husband  is  dead ;  and  as  she 
I  had  lieen  a  highly  rcsjicctable  character  before 
I  her  marriage,  and  seems  quite  rcs|)ectable  now, 
and  anxious  to  bring  up  her  only  child  respec¬ 
tably,  I  ventured  to  bring  her  to  your  notice. 
I  saw  her  myself  this  morning.” 

“  What  is  she  like  f  ” 

“  Well,  only  fancy,  I  know  her,  —  that  is  to 
say,  had  seen  her  before  ;  she  was  on  board  the 
j  Jason,  —  that  ship  which  took  Frank  out  to 
,  Australia;  and  she  was  so  wretched,  that  he 
and  I  both  spoke  to  her,  and  he  jiromiscd  to 
look  after  her  on  the  voyage.  It  seems,  inimc- 
diately  on  her  arrival  out  there,  she,  learning 
that  a  small  annuity  had  been  left  her  by  her 
relations,  came  back  to  England,  and  now 
wants  to  ]>ass  her  days  here.  I  think  you 
would  like  her  for  a  lodge-keeper,  uncle ;  her 
appearance  is  very  respectable,  —  so  quiet,  and 
pale,  and  neat.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  we  will  sec  about  her. 
What  is  her  name  I  ” 

I  “  Her  name  is  Martha  Bradstock.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

When  Mr.  Pentwcazle  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  carry  out  a  project,  he  was  not  one  to 
allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet.  His 
last  inten'iew  with  Grogram  he  considered 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  him  that 
he  had  not  merely  found  the  man  whom  he  had 
been  seeking,  but  found  him  composed  of  just 
those  qualities  which  would  probably  render 
him  a  useful  tool  in  competent  liand^. 

Now  the  task  was,  to  get  this  man  safely  out 
of  the  colony. 

Jlr.  Pentwcazle  saw  fully  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  any  dealings  with*  Grogram  until  he 
had  obtained  for  him  his  liberty ;  no  wheed¬ 
ling  or  cajoling  would  extract  from  him  the 
great  secret  of  where  the  money  was  hidden 
until  he  knew  himself  to  be  free  from  all  chance 
of  capture  by  the  authorities,  and  to  have  the 
opjiortunity  of  sharing  the  spoil  after  his  de¬ 
livery. 

Mr.  Pentwcazle  was  of  a  highly  irritable  dis- 
jiosition;  and  the  knowledge  th’at  this  secret 
was  locked  up  in  the  breast  of  a  man  with  whom 
he  Was  brought  into  daily  contact,  who  was  his 
servant,  and  so  far  dependent  on  him  as  to  owe 
him  his  quasi-liberty,  but  yet  from  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  extra'ct  the  smallest  inkling  of  it, 
nearly  drove  him  wild,  and  seriously  impeded 
the  utility  of  his  efforts  to  arrange  for  Grogram’s 
escape. 

He  would  rage  within  himself  as  he  lay  in  lied 
at  night,  thinking  over  the  whole  story,  trying  to 
jiiece  together  such  conversations  as  he  had  had 
with  Grogram  during  the  day,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  in  them  some  solution  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  ;  then  becoming  horribly  frightened  with  the 
fear  lest  any  one  else  should  have  accidentally  hit 
upon  the  treasure  ;  and,  finally,  calming  himself 
oil’  to  .sleep  with,  the  reflection  that  the  secret  was 
known  but  to  two  men  alone,  one  of  whom  was 
dead,  while  the  other  had  engaged  to  be  his  sworn 
confidant. 

But  he  was  practical  os  well  as  irritable,  and 


began  to  set  about  accomplishing  his  task  in 
real  earnest. 

(.)n  his  first  arrival  at  Hobart  Town,  he  had 
n])parently  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
vict  establishment,  and  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  obtained  an  order  to  visit  it. 

Ho  frequented  the  hotels  and  liquor-bars 
latronized  by  the  warders  and  oflicers,  and 
lad  become  tolerably  well  known  among  them. 
Now,  he  wa.s  never  seen  in  these  resorts.  Ho 
would  be  found  wandering  iij)  and  down  the 
streets  where  tho  shiiiowners  bavo  their  offices, 
pondering  over  the  bills  announcing  the  de¬ 
parture  of  vessels,  and  scraping  acquaintance 
ns  best  he  might  with  ship-brokers’  clerks,  out 
of  whotn  he  would  endeavor  to  worm  sotne 
information  respecting  tho  characters  of  the 
various  captains  in  their  etnploj’. 

In  the  long,  low  drinking-rooms  to  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  tho  port,  choking  with 
tobacco-smoke,  and  revelling  in  tho  fui'iies  o 
strung  spirits,  the  little  man  might  be  seen 
looking  amongst  the  bronzed,  weather-beaten, 
and  horny-handed  seamen  round  him  like  a 
little  unboiled  shrimp  amongst  a  batch  of  lob¬ 
sters,  suckitig  away  at  a  long  clay  pijie,  asking 
as  many  questions  as  Ir*  dare,  and  picking  up 
all  the  stray  infurmation  ho  could. 

Mr.  Pentweazle’s  object  was  to  find  the  cap- 
l.ain  of  n  ship  who  would  be  willing  to  aid  him 
and  effect  Grogram’s  escii])e;  and  this,  of 
course,  was  a  matter  which  retjuired  great  tact 
and  delicacy  in  handling. 

Mure  than  once  the  little  gentleman  thought 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  and  hit  iqion 
tho  very  man  he  wanted. 

These  individuals  would  be  cheery,  sociable, 
large-hearted,  and  lienevolcnt,  so  long  as  they 
were  drinking  at  Mr.  I'entwcazle’s  expense ; 
but  they  drew  in  their  horns  directly  there  was 
a  hint  of  atiy  service  being  required  in  return, 
more  especially  when  that  service  was  thought 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  dangerous  character. 

At  last,  ho  thought  he  had  hit  ujion  his 
man. 

Captain  McCrombie,  the  commander  of  one 
of  tho  celebrated  Blue  Flame  Line  of  Packets, 
was  a  Scotchman,  with  whom  Mr.  Pentwcazle 
struck  up  an  intimate  alliance. 

This  alliance,  closely  cemented  by  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  whiskey- 
toddy,  had  assumed  such  proportions,  that  tho 
little  man  thought  he  might  venture  to  take 
his  new  friend  into  his  confidence. 

If  he  only  succeeded  with  him,  it  was  the 
most  fortunate  cast  he  possibly  could  have  made, 
for  Captain  McCrombio  was  a  well-known  iiiaii 
in  Hobart  'Town,  was  an  excellent  officer,  and  a 
smart  disciplinarian  on  board  his  own  ship. 

If  he  only  agreed  to  cover  Grogram’s  flight, 
there  was  no  chance  of  any  one  else  interfering 
with  him  when  they  were  once  clear  of  the  har¬ 
bor. 

So,  in  the  most  diplomatic  manner,  the  little 
gentleman  set  about  sounding  his  new  friend. 

He  hinted  at  a  service  which  the  cajitain 
could  render  him ;  and  the  cajitain,  flushed 
with  whiskey,  nodded  his  head  in  acquiescence. 

He  suggested  that  the  service  was  one  fraught 
with  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  and  danger  ; 
and  the  cajitain  again  nodded  his  head,  but  not 
quite  so  vehemently  as  before. 

And  when  the  little  gentleman,  growing  still 
more  explicit,  talked  aliout  “  stowage  in  tho 
hold,  and  the  necessity  of  blinding  jirying  eyes,” 
&c.,  the  cajitain  still  nodded  his  head,  and^  mut¬ 
tered,  “  Then  leave  a’  tllat  to  me.” 

But  when,  the  next  day,  the  fumes  of  tho 
whiskey  having  somewhat  disjierscd,  the  captain 
asked  Mr.  Pentwcazle  what  they  had  liecn  ^talk¬ 
ing  about  on  the  previous  evening,  and  begged 
him  to  say  clearly  what  was  the  service  reijuired 
of  him ;  and  when  Jlr.  Pentwcazle  complied, 
and  spoke  out  with  tolerable  clearness,  the  caji- 
tain  iioddcil  his  head  no  more,  but  shook  it  from 
side  to  side,  and  hcljied  out  his  pantomime  by 
very  decided  language. 

“A  convict! — run  off  wi’  a  convict!  Ah, 
roan,  you  are  daft  to  think  of  such  a  thing  for  a 
minute  !  I  thought  it  was  just  a  wee  ijuestion 
of  smuggling,”  he  continued  ;  “just  a  few  kegs 
of  tobacco,  or  a  few  hundred  cigars,  that  you 
just  wanted ;  and  to  oblige  von,  I  would  have 
tried  that,”  said  the  cajitain,  looking  at  the  little 
man  hard  and  straight,  “although  I  never  at¬ 
tempted  such  a  thing  tieforc.  But  to  run  off  with 
a  convict — to  give  him  shelter,  and  take  him 
out  of  the  harbor — I  tell  you,  however  I 
might  wish  to  serve  you  and  the  jioor  devil  him¬ 
self,  it  is  clean  impossible !  You  do  not  know 
the  regulations  of  these  things,  nor  the  search 
that  is  made  on  every  ship  lying  in  jiorf?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t,”  said  Mr.  Pentwcazle,  looking 
glum. 

“  I  thought  not.  Well,  one  of  our  vc.ssels 
clears  out  to-morrow  ;  and  if  you  will  come  on 
board  just  lieforc  she  weighs  anchor,  you  will 
see  the  routine  of  the  thing,  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self  what  chance  there  will  be  of  getting  your 
friend  off  without  detection.” 

Accordinglv,  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Pentwea- 
zlo  acco-ijianlcd  Captain  McCrombie  in  a  little 
boat  to  the  Flamnia,  one  of  the  Blue  Flame 
Line  of  Packet  Ships,  which  was  to  sail  at  noon 
that  day. 

Very  soon  after  their  arrival  on  board,  and 
while  they  wfre  enjoying  the  hosjiitalities  of  the 
commander  in  his  cabin,  the  steward  entered  to 
say  that  tho  troojis  were  putting  off,  and,  there¬ 
upon.  all  adjourned  to  the  quarter-deck. 

“  You  will  see  now,”  whisjiered  Captain 
McCrombie  to  Jlr.  Pentw'cazlc,  “  how  right  I 
was  in  what  I  said  to  you.  There  are  some 
score  of  soldiers  coming  towards  us  in  those 
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two  boats,  accoini)anied  by  two  warders  of  tho 
convict  ])ri8on,  to  wlioiu  every  convict’s  face  is 
thoroughly  familiar.  Mark,  now,  what  they 
do,” 

The  boats  which  McCrombie  had  indicated 

E idled  towards  the  shiji’s  gangway,  which  had 
ecu  let  down  to  receive  them,  and  by  which 
those  conveyed  by  them  ascended  tho  (luartcr- 
dcck.  No  sooner  were  tlicy  on  board,  than  the 
boatswain  cried,  “  Alt  hands !  ”  and  every  olliccr, 
warrant-ollicers,  men  and  Imys,  of  the  shiji’s  ] 
company,  made  their  way  to  the  quarter-deck, 
where  they  were  drawn  up  in  two  long  lines. 

\  ISo  scon  os  this  was  dune,  the  soldiers,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  convict-warders,  and  by  the  first 
olliccr  of  tho  ship,  dcsceu'led  into  the  hold,  and 
searched  it  through  and  through,  having  bales 
of  goods  moved  as  they  required,  sounding 
casks,  ])ceping  into  dark  corners,  and  sometimes 
twice  or  thrico  revisiting  a  particular  place  of 
which  they  had  some  slight  susqiicion. 

Tho  sailors’  quarters,  the  olliccrs’  licrths,  nay, 
the  very  captain's  cabin  itself,  were  visited  in  the 
same  way,  and  subjected  to  equally  strict  inves¬ 
tigation  ;  and  while  this  was  going  on,  McCrom- 
bie  pointed  out  to  the  wondering  I’cntweazlc 
two  boats  rowing  up  and  down,  one  on  cither 
side  of  the  ship,  both  with  soldiers  armed  with 
mu.skets. 

“  They  arc  all  loaded,”  whispered  McCrom¬ 
bie;  ‘‘and  the  men  have  orders  to  lire  on  the 
slightest  sign  from  the  olliccr  in  command.” 

When  tho  search  ot  the  ship  was  comjdetcd, 
the  soldiers  returned  to  the  iiuartcr-dcck,  where 
they  were  drawn  iq)  in  military  order,  while  the 
convict  olHcers  walked  up  and  down  the  two  long 
lines  of  the  ship’s  company,  minutely  examining 
every  face. 

Captain  McCrombie  and  Mr.  Pentwcazlc  were 
not  excnijit  from  this  inspection  of  the  warders, 
hut  the  olliccrs  merely  grinned  and  touched  their 
huts. 

Finally,  the  examination  being  completed,  a 
1k;11  was  rung,  and  tho  visitors  were  reijuircd  to 
leave  for  the  shore. 

Tho  soldiers  remaining  to  the  very  last,  and 
the  Wats  continuing  their  hovering  aWut  the 
harbor  until  the  Flammn’s  anchor  was  weighed, 
and  she  was  on  her  way  to  sea. 

"  Von  will  agree  with  mo  now,  my  lad,  that 
your  poor  friend  would  have  had  little  chance 
of  getting  through  such  a  search  as  that,”  said 
McCrombie,  as  they  stejijicd  ashore. 

Then  Mr.  Pentwcazle  was  forced  to  agree 
with  him. 

Time  was  slipping  away,  and  Mr.  Pent- 
wcazle’s  spirits  were  slipping  away  with  it. 

At  the  close  of  every  day  he  calculated  not 
merely  so  much  time,  but  so  much  money,  was 
lost  to  him.  The  services  rendered  by  G^o- 
gram  were  a  mere  pretence,  although  he  had  to 
pay  for  them  ;  and,  os  he  often  repeated  to  him¬ 
self,  with  a  sigh,  he  was  losing  opportunities  for 
distinguishing  himself  in  his  particular  charac¬ 
ter,  which,  perchance,  were  being  ottered  in  the 
police-courts  of  London.  He  had  constantly  to 
think  over  within  himself  the  exact  proportion 
of  the  measure  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the 
magnitude  of  the  sum  involved,  and  the  fact 
that  only  one  person  was  cognizant  of  its  where¬ 
abouts,  'in  order  to  prevent  his  throwing  up  tho 
whole  affair  in  disgust.  More  than  once  he  had 
felt  himself  impelled  to  abandon  the  scheme  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicion  engendered  by  Gro- 
gram’s  behavior. 

Having  plenty  to  cat  and  drink,  and  nothing 
to  do,  Grogram  found  the  change  of  his  recent 
sphere  of  life  was  so  easy  and  comfortable,  that 
he  laid  himself  open  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly, 
without  ])articularly  wishing  for  any  improve¬ 
ment  on  it.  He  acquiesced  in  every  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Pentwcazlc  made,  and  did  all  that  he 
was  told  with  ready  submission ;  but  he  never 
originated  anything  himself,  and  even  talked 
about  the  hidden  treasure  with  a  calmness  which 
drove  his  master  to  despair. 

Until  ho  had  learned  more  of  the  man’s 
nature,  Mr.  Pentwcazlc  thought  that  this  pro¬ 
voking  indifference  was  a  sign  that  Grogram 
really  knew  nothing  about  the  hidden  gold,  and 
had  invented  the  story  of  his  participation  in  its 
concealment  with  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  his 
release ;  but,,  on  further  inquiry,  those  fears  dis¬ 
appeared.  Mr.  Pentwcazle  reverted  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  opinion,  that  he  had  secured  the  proper  instru¬ 
ment  to  enable  him  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
treasure,  provided  Grogram’s  escape  from  the 
island  could  bo  safely  effected. 

At  length  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  him. 
One  d.:*.  in  a  public  room  of  a  hotel,  Mr. 
Pentwcazle  noticed  a  man  of  striking  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  over  fifty  years  of  age  ;  tall,  but 
with  a  slight  stoop ;  wore  a  small  topknot ;  a 
wig  wonderfully  fitted  into,  and  mixed  up  with, 
his  own  hair;  had  a  small  scrap  of  dyed  whis¬ 
ker,  and  w.as  well,  th-jugh  plainly,  dressed. 
Tiic  most  noticeable  peculiarity  was  a  shifti¬ 
ness  about  the  eyes,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  sijuint,  —  not  an  actual,  downright  looking 
two  ways  at  once,  but  an  obliquity  of  vision 
which  prevented  a  bystander  from  knowing 
whether  he  was  Ixting  looked  at  or  not. 

On  imiuiry,  Jlr.  Pentwcazle  learned  that  this 
gentleman’s  name  was  General  Dickenson,  — 
that  he  was  an  American,  —  astatement  shortly 
after  contirmed  by  the  Gener.al  himself,  who 
entered  into  conversation  in  a  most  afl’ablc  way. 

The  General  had  a  courteous  manner  and  a 
soft  voice  ;  he  didn’t  spit  upon  -the  carpet,  nor 
put  his  legs  upon  the  mantel-piece,  or  perform 
any  of  those  extraordinary  feats  of  bad  breed¬ 
ing  in  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  countrymen  as  indulging.  He  did 
not  suittle  through  bis  nose,  though  he  spoke 


with  a  long,  soft  drawl,  by  no  means  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  the  car. 

Mr.  Pentwcazle  found  him  so  agreeable  at 
their  first  interview,  that  he  express^  his  hope 
that  his  new-found  friend  was  likely  to  make 
some  stay  in  Hobart  Town. 

The  General,  after  thanking  him  for  the 
politeness  of  his  remarks,  told  him  that  his  stay 
would  be  vc'.-y  limited,  as  in  three  days  ho  pro¬ 
posed  returning  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Pentwcazlc  inquired  by  what  company’s 
line  the  General  intended  sailing. 

“  By  no  company’s  at  all,”  said  the  General, 
with  a  grave  smile.  “  I  shall  return  as  I  came, 
in  the  Mohican,  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I 
guess  you  will  .see  the  Stars  and  Striixis  fioating 
at  her  mast-liead  in  vour  harlior.” 

“  And  wliat  is  the  .Mohican  ?  ”  asked  Jfr. 
Pentwcazlc. 

“  Well,  she  is  the  finest  and  most  comfortable 
yacht  in  tho  New  York  Club." 

“  A  yacht '!  ”  cried  Mr.  I’cntweazlc.  “  An 
American  yacht  going  back  to  New  York  ?  ” 

‘‘  Straight  away,”  said  Gei  e  al  Dickenson. 

“  And  she  belongs  to  you  ;  ”  said  Mr.  Pent- 
wcazle. 

“  Well,  not  quite,”  said  the  Gcncml.  “  She 
belongs  to  my  young  friend,  Leonard  Orme, 
who  is  aboard  her  now,  but  1  am  most  ns  much 
her  master  as  Leonard.  I  can  do  anything 
with  him.” 

“  How  big  is  she  ’  ”  asked  Mr.  Pentwcazle. 

“  Nearly  two  hundrcil  tons,”  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  ‘‘  according  to  your  English  measure¬ 
ment.” 

“  Do  you  think,”  said  Mr.  Pentwcazlc,  dro]> 
ping  his  voice,  and  ilrawing  his  chair  closer, 
•‘  you  could  ]x-rsiiadc  your  friend  to  take  two 
passengers  with  him  to  New  York  I  ” 

The  General  fixed  one  eye  upon  Jlr.  Pent- 
weazle,  while  the  other  rolled  about  in  a  very 
suggestive  manner. 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  solemnly,  “I  could  persuade 
my  young  friend  into  anything ;  and  I  would 
do  so  —  /or  (I  i  nimiderntioii." 

Mr.  Pentwcazle  grasped  his  friend’s  hands. 
He  saw  his  way  to  Grogram’s  escape  at  lust. 


THE  LONDON  MATCH-MAKERS. 

The  following  description  of  the  way  matches 
•are  made  (not  in  heaven,  but  in  the  large 
London  manufactory)  forms  the  appropriate 
letterpress  for  tho  illustration  on  page  570,  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘  The  London  JIateh-Makers.” 

Men  and  women  who  would  scarcely  like  to 
be  styled  elderly  can  nevertheless  very  well  re¬ 
member  when  chemical  matches  were  unknown, 
and  when  the  only  implements  bearing  the  name 
of  matches  were  broad,  thin  splints  of  wood 
tipiied  with  brimstone,  and  ignited  by  the  labo¬ 
rious  agency  of  flint,  steel,  and  tinder.  In  those 
days  match-making  was  carried  on  upon  a  very 
primitive  scale,  and  it  was  a  regular  stock  joke 
to  style  a  maker  of  matches  a  timber  merchant. 
The  joke  has  now  become  a  grave  reality,  for 
the  tirst  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  on  entering 
Messrs.  Bryant  and  May’s  premises  is  a  series  of 
stacks  of  American  spruce  timber.  This  timber 
is  specially  selected  with  a  view  to  superior  qual¬ 
ity  and  fineness  of  grain,  and  is  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  match-boxes.  These  boxes  are  not  made  at 
the  factory,  the  wood  is  sent  out  to  a  number  of 
smaller  establishments,  which  return  the  finished 
article.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  an  j 
ordinary  match-box.  It  consists  of  a  couple  of 
thin  shavings  of  wood,  covered  with  colored  pa¬ 
pers,  and  in  the  case  of  non-safety  matches,  is 
provided  with  a  strip  of  sand-paper.  It  would 
puzzle  an  ingenious  amateur,  working  with  or¬ 
dinary  tools,  to  produce  one  of  these  boxes  in  an 
hour,  yet  they  arc  made  at  a  price  so  low  that 
we  have  no  coin  small  enough  to  indicate  the 
value  of  an  individual  sjjccimcn.  The  magnitude 
of  the  business  is  indicated  by  two  large  ware¬ 
houses,  which  are  filled  with  immense  piles  of 
empty  match  and  vesusian  boxes,  besides  hun¬ 
dreds  of  reams  of  packing  paper,  and  thousands  j 
of  packets  of  labels.  We  may  here  observe  that  ; 
there  is  a  fashion  about  matches  as  about  other  | 
things,  certain  goods  are  intended  for  certain  ! 
markets.  The  eye,  for  example,  is  attracted  by  , 
some  boxes  of  unusual  size  and  color,  and  we 
learn  they  .are  the  favored  style  of  “  strike-a¬ 
light  ”  in  South  America. 

The  “splints,”  that  is  to  say,  the  wooden 
bodies  of  tne  matches,  arc  also  prepared  away 
from  the  factory,  and  arc  brought  there  in  bun¬ 
dles  of  2,000  each.  Each  splint  is  of  the  length 
of  two  matches.  The  bundles  of  splints  arc 
placed  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  hot  place,  so  as  to 
char  the  ends  slightly;  the  ends  are  then  dipped  | 
in  a  pan  of  melted  wax,  and  .again  return^  to  ^ 
the  hot  plate  for  a  moment  or  two.  Both  ends  j 
are  subjected  to  this  process,  which  causes  the  | 
wood  to  ignite  the  wax  for  a  distance  of  about  i 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  renders  it  easily  j 
inflammable.  The  bundles  when  dry  are  broiq.’it  | 
to  the  large  room  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  j 
workpeople  in  this  department  are  all  young  . 
women  and  girls.  Round  the  sides  of  tho  room  1 
arc  the  “  framers  ” ;  at  the  long  central  tables  1 
are  the  “  Ixixcrs.”  Tz;t  us  begin  by  watching  j 
one  of  the  framers.  She  takes  one  of  the  bun-  j 
dies  of  splints,  loosens  slightly  the  string  which  '• 
binds  it,  and  rolls  it  briskly  to  and  fro.  This  is  I 
for  tho  jmrpose  of  loosening  the  splints  which  \ 
have  become  stuck  together  by  the  wax.  She  ; 
then  places  the  splints  by  handfuls  into  a  most  j 
ingenious  machine,  worked  by  steam  power,  j 
We  won’t  attempt  to  describe  this  m.achine ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  by  the  aid  of  a  reciprocat¬ 
ing  mot’on,  and  the  impetus  ottered  by  a  series  I 


of  needles,  some  2,000  matches,  which  were  just 
before  lying  higgledy-piggledy,  arc  arranged  as 
methodically  as  soldiers  on  parade.  They  are, 
in  fact,  fixed  tightly  into  a  frame,  as  types  arc 
fixed  in  a  printer’s  chase,  or,  if  that  comparison 
fails  to  reach  our  readers’  comprehension,  like 
the  chessmen  on  a  spring  chessboard  for  rail¬ 
way  use.  Better  still :  imagine  a  gigantic  crib- 
biigc-lxjard,  with  l,0(i0  pegs  in  it  protruding 
through,  both  at  top  and  bottom.  Thus  far  the 
matches  are  mere  bits  of  wood  ;  they  still  lack 
the  Promethean  fire.  This  is  afforded  by  the 
dipping  process.  A  quantity  of  the  proiicr 
chemical  composition  is  formed  on  a  slab,  and 
perpetually  levelled  with  a  gauge.  The  frame 
containing  the  splints  is  pressed  firmly  on  the 
slab,  and  each  match  is  at  once  provided  with  an 
infiammable  head.  The  frames  are  then  placed 
in  a  drying-house,  and  when  dry  the  other  side 
is  dipped.  At  this  p-iint  of  the  process,  there¬ 
fore,  the  matches  arc  double-headed,  and  arc 
twice  as  long  as  they  ought  to  lie. 

They  are  now  rca-ly  for  the  “  boxer,”  who 
empties  tho  frames  on  the  table.  She  then 
gathers  up  a  handful  of  these  long  two-headed 
matches,  places  them  i:i  a  grooved  rest,  and  cuts 
the  mass  in  two  with  a  sharp  knife.  By  dint  of 
constant  experiences,  one  of  these  handfuls 
just  goes  into  two  Ixtxes,  which  the  operator 
fills  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  One  of  the 
boxers  informed  us,  that  with  steady  working 
she  could  box  thirty-six  gross  a  day,  that  is  to 
say,  5,184  boxes.  This  girl  earned  eighteen 
shillings  per  week,  la  an  establishment  of  so 
great  a  size  the  smallest  items  assume  an  im¬ 
portance.  For  example,  the  strings  from  tho 
bundles  of  empty  boxes,  which  the  girls  throw 
scarf-like  over  their  shoulders,  speedily  accumu¬ 
late  to  hundred  weights,  and  are  eagerly  pur¬ 
chased  by  papcr-maker.s.  As  we  are  now  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  safety  matches,  the  next,  perhaps,  is 
“  painting  ”  the  prepared  surface  on  the  boxes. 
This  is  done  with  an  ordinary  brush.  Two 
broad  black  lines  will  be  observed  on  n  safety- 
match  box,  which  are  intended  as  indications  to 
the  oreparers  to  keep  within  these  limits.  Pre¬ 
parers  earn  about  tnirtcen  shillings  per  week. 
Then  we  go  into  a  room  where  a  number  of 
little  girls  are  folding  the  separate  boxes  in 
handbills.  This  process  advertises  the  makers, 
and  saves  grocers  and  oilmen  the  trouble  of  pro¬ 
viding  wrappers.  A  quick  hand  can  wrap  fifty 
gross  or  7,200  boxes  a  day,  and  earn  five  and  six 
shillings  weekly.  Lastly,  some  rather  older 
hands  wraj)  the  boxes  by  dozens  in  indigo  pa¬ 
per,  on  which  two  labels  are  pasted.  These 
workwomen  can  make  up  about  1,200  of  these 
packets  in  a  day. 

The  process  with  ordinary  matches,  being 
precisely  the  same  as  the  above,  requires  no 
description,  except  to  observe  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  used  for  them  gives  out  a  pungent  smell 
from  which  tho  safety  matches  are  free.  By 
dint  of  enforcing  cleanliness,  and,  above  all, 
providing  abundant  ventilation,  Messrs.  Bryant 
and  May  inform  us  that  the  scourge  of  the 
small  matchmakers,  who  work  in  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  namely,  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  is 
unknown  in  this  establishment.  Nevertheless, 
they  wish  that  the  public,  both  for  security 
against  fire,  and  to  avoid  the  risk  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  perpetual  handling  of  phosphorus, 
would  abandon  the  use  of  ordinary  matches. 

Concerning  vesuvians  we  need  not  say  much. 
The  splints  for  these  are,  of  course,  much 
shorter,  they  are  made  round,  and  they  do  not 
need  to  be  paraffined,  as  the  wood  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  take  fire.  As  their  heads  arc  big  they 
require  to  be  dipped  thrice,  undergoing  a  drying 
in  hot  air  between  each  dipping. 

The  manufacture  of  vesta  matches  is  especial¬ 
ly  interesting.  Twelve  balls  of  cotton,  each  as 
big  as  a  two-pound  loaf,  are  placed  in  a  box, 
and  the  threads  from  these  are  passed  through 
a  frame  having  twelve  holes,  and  so  through  a 
silver  trough  containing  melted  stearine  and 
paraffine.  Each  wick  passes  six  times  through 
the  trough  before  it  is  sufficiently  dipped.  This 
process  resembles  that  of  a  rope-walk,  being 
carried  on  in  an  apartment  of  great  length,  so 
that  the  wax  on  tho  thread  has  time  to  cool  be¬ 
tween  each  dipping.  Tho  wick,  which  is  made 
by  tho  mile,  is  finally  rolled  on  drums,  cut 
by  an  ingenious  automatic  arrangement  into 
the  required  lengths,  and  then  framed,  dipped, 
and  boxed  like  the  other  matches. 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that  the  work¬ 
people  are  by  no  means  the  miserable,  emaciated, 
half-starved  creatures  who  some  of  our  readers 
might  expect  to  see.  On  the  contrary  they 
were,  ns  a  rule,  stout,  ruddy,  and  decently 
dressed,  and  the  younger  children  especially 
seemed  full  of  spirit.  At  the  same  time  one 
cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  monotony  of  em¬ 
ployment  which  seems  to  characterize  all  fac¬ 
tory  labor.  This  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  operation  cannot  be  good  for  either  body 
or  mind.  Fancy  passing  your  whole  earthly 
career  in  guillotining  bundles  of  matches,  and 
then  cramming  the  contents  into  bo.xes !  A 
farm  laborer,  poor  though  his  wages  may  be,  is 
far  more  of  a  man  and  less  of  a  machine,  be- 
c.ausc  his  employment  is  perpetually  varying. 
Cheapness  and  jierfcction  of  workmanship  are 
very  fine  things,  but  hum.an  nature  is  a  still 
finer  thing,  and  some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall 
discover  that  the  manufacture  of  men  and 
women,  perfect  both  in  body  and  mind,  is  an 
achievement  deserving  some  of  the  energy 
which  wo  now  devote  to  the  acquisition  of 
Avealth.  When  that  happy  day  arrives  we 
sha’  n’t  leave  all  our  hard  and  dusty  work  to  one 
section  of  the  community  alone.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  Avill  compel  the  millionnaire’s  son  to  carry 


his  hod  of  bricks,  while  young  ladies  of  fashion, 
instead  of  bewailing  the  dulness  of  the  season, 
will  return  with  a  zest  to  the  dissipations  of 
the  West  End  after  spending  their  allotted  week 
at  Bow  in  “  boxing  matches. 


AMPUTATION  OF  LIMBS. 

G1  ALIGNANI  says :  In  a  paper  addressed  to 
r  the  Academy  of  Science,  Dr.  Sedillot,  of 
Lyons,  calls  attention  to  the  question  of  mutila¬ 
tion  caused  by  firearms.  Having  in  the  course 
of  the  late  war  observed  upward  of  1,500  cases, 
and  performed  as  many  as  fifteen  ampu¬ 
tations  in  a  single  day,  his  opinion  cannot 
but  lie  of  great  value.  The  best  rule,  in  his 
opinion,  is  to  operate  before  the  inflammatory 
jieriod  has  set  in,  and  therefore  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  at  the  latest,  after  the  infliction  of  the 
wound.  Amputations  performed  during  the 
inflammatory  period  often  end  in  death,  but  are 
yet  far  from  being  so  mortal  as  the  system  of 
temporizing,  which  does  not  save  one  patient  in 
twenty,  owing  to  the  gangrene,  hemorrnage,  and 
purulent  infection,  which  are  but  loo  frequently 
the  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro¬ 
jectiles  now  in  nse  cause  such  fearful  ravages 
and  expose  to  such  extensive  suppuration,  that 
the  following  rules  should  be  observed:  1.  To 
reduce  the  wound  to  the  smallest  diameter ;  2. 
To  favor  a  free  exit  of  pus ;  3.  To  adopt  a  rad¬ 
ical  reform  in  the  method  of  amputation ;  in¬ 
stead  of  enclosing  the  osseous  extremities  within 
the  flesh,  they  ought  to  be  left  sticking  out.  On 
this  latter  ])oint  Dr.  Sedillot  is  very  particular. 
If  the  stumps  bo  cut  hollow,  the  bone  will  tend 
to  irritate,  ulcerate,  and  mortify  tho  uarts  in 
contact ;  it  will  impede  the  removal  ot  the  pa¬ 
tient,  require  repeated  dressing,  prevent  the  out¬ 
flow  of  the  pus,  and  render  it  difficult  to  seek 
out  the  vessels  cau.sing  hemcjrrhage. 


Mr.  Alfrro  Fredericks  has  sketched  for 
ns  on  page  560  a  familiar  street-scene,  which  he 
humorously  calls  “  Jocko’s  Matins.”  Though 
Jocko  has  not  drawn  together  tjiiite  so  large  an 
audience  ns  attends  the  matinees  of  Booth  or 
Jefferson,  the  audience  is  still  a  respectable  one, 
—  in  numbers,  at  least,  —  and  we  trust  the 
queer,  wretched  little  performer  will  reap  a  rich 
harvest  of  nickels.  Though  we  are  no  friend 
of  hand-organs,  but  regard  them  as  crying  nni- 
.sances,  we  always  pay  tribute  to  the  horrible 
instrument  when  it  has  a  monkey  attached  to  it, 
for  we  know  that  the  master’s  treatment  of  the 
poor,  pathetic  little  animal  is  regulated  by  the 
pecuniary  success  of  his  slave.  We  never  see 
one  of  these  burlesques  of  man  doing  his  tricks 
at  the  end  of  a  cruel  chain,  but  we  long  to  flee 
the  captive  and  send  liim  back  to  the  tropics, 
where  he  belongs. 


We  print  on  page  565  one  of  Bodmer’s  strik¬ 
ing  transcripts  of  forest  scenery,  entitled  “  The 
Wildcat  on  the  Watch,”  —  a  very  characteristic 
picture.  In  the  earlier  numbers  of  Every  Sat- 
URDAY  in  its  illustrated  form,  we  reproduced 
several  of  this  artist’s  drawings  which  were  new 
to  our  readers  and  attracted  much  attention, 
notably  the  double-page  engraving  representing 
a  deer  startled  by  approaching  footsteps  while 
in  the  act  of  slaking  its  thirst  at  a  woodland 
spring.  The  present  picture  shows  the  same 
careful  study  of  nature  and  is  a  fair  represent¬ 
ative  of  Bodmer’s  manner. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


fFHE  “LITTLE  BLUE  SHOES.”  By 

A  Janeh  M.  Wehli,  poetry  by  (Jeo.  P.  Uptox.  A 
feeling  an<!  p<ithetic  melody,  stimple  in  form  yet  very  o* 
prw^ive,  the  Kcntimcnt  of  tne  words  will  awnito  a  rcf‘P<*n- 
*ive  echo  in  eveo*  mother’*  heart.  Titli'-nage  tieautif'il. 
Price,  .W  cent*,  dialled  by  JOHN  CIIUKCH  A  CO.,  Cin- 


“WHERE  THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

▼  f  *(In  the  Orange  Orove.)  WonU  anti 

mtisicby  Fkasik  Howard.  A  charming  little  mirlor^oiDt 
bv  a  popular  ivritcr.  Price,  35  cent*,  .'sent  by  mail  bv 
JOHN  CIIUKCH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. _ * 


\irEHLrS  TYROLIENNE.” 

f  f  ccaux  brillnntcs)  for  the  piano.  Pri 


“  A  BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN.” 

-fa.  Same  Author.  M.-iilcd  for  K  cent”, _ 

(Mor- 

Price,  71)  cent*. 
A  real  ccm.  Even-  pi.inist  shuiilil  have  It.  Keganletl  hy 
thc  author  as  his  host  cumpusitiim.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
price  by  JOHN  CUL’RCH  ■)£  C'O.,  Cincinnati. 

“YwOLDEN  dream  WALTZ.”  By  J. 

vJ  STirp.  Easy  amt  graceful,  excellent  touching 
piece.  Price,  .W  cents.  M.'ulcd  by  JOHN  CHURCH  & 
CO.,  Cincinnati. 

fTHE  NEWESTTTHE  BEST,  THE"M0CT 

J-  POPULAR  and  Ileautiful  Ronga  of  the  times  are 
Three  Little  Words,  by  J.  A.  Buttorlleld,  author  of 
“  When  You  and  I  were  Younjr.Magtrie”;  ;ind  Phe  Beat- 
TiTCL  DATS  THAT  ARE  PAST,  by  the  great  Frank  Howard, 
author  “Guess  Who?”  “  Little  Baref<x)t,”  etc. 

Three  Little  Words  is  acltnowledstnl  to  be  Prof.  P.nt- 
terfieid’s  beH  sonR ;  and  Mr.  Howard  says  hini.«elf  that 
TheBeactifi'L  Dais  that  are  Past  Isone<*f  the  bts* 
tonns  he  has  ever  Kritten,  J^ld  by  all  music  dealers , 

amt  mailctl  anprrhere  for  35  cents  each  ;  or,  to  iK:r«onn 
stating  where  they  saw  this  notice,  I  will  for  Sl.oO  iimil 
two  copies  of  one  sent  and  one  of  the  other,  and  stnd  a 
35  cent  piece  free*  Adores*  T.  W.  3L\RT1N,  .If/ew/,  Bo.v 
547,  Chicago,  111. _ _ 

New' GUITAR  MUSIC.  Iks, -ri, 

Catalogue  maqed  free.  Address  W.  L.  H.VYDEX, 
120  Tremont  .Street.BOSton. 

BOOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS 

FOR  VOICE  AXD  PIANO  FORTE. 

Edited  by  Akthvr  Sclhv.\x.  Tlic  cmiplcte  sere-, 
nnabridged,  with  Italian  and  Engli-h  -  .  rds.  Price,  <  in.,- 
Dollar  each.  Tiic  Operas  will  l>e  prinud  froTn  m-w  ty;.c 
on  the  finest  paper,  large  8vo.  in  volinnes  coniainin ;  ’.i'  ) 
to  270  pages  each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  following  order :  — 

Jiov.  1.  DOS  .FUAX  (now  ‘  ^ 
veadv). 

15.  FlDELlO. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE. 


Dee.  15.  LASOJIN'AMDU- 
LA. 

Jan.  1.  .MARTHA. 

.  . . .  .  ••  15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Mnsic-sellcrs 
and  Booksellers  In  the  States,  or  by  the  Publishers, 

BOOSEY  <fc  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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